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PREFACE. 



nnHE object of this book is expressed in the title. It is 
intended to be a useful book for school teaching, and 
advances no higher pretensions. Some years ago, at a 
meeting of Public School Masters, the want of such a book 
was spoken of, and at the suggestion of hia friends, the 
Author determined to attempt to Bupply this want. The 
objections raised to the school histories ordinarily used 
were — ^first, the absence of historical perspective, produced 
by the uuconoected manner in wliich the facte were nar- 
rated, and the inadequate mention of the foreign relations 
of the country ; secondly, the omission of many important 
points of constitutional history ; thirdly, the limitation of 
the history to the political relations of the nation, to the 
exclusion of its social growth. It was at first intended to 
I approach the history almost entirely on the social and 
constitutional side ; but a very short trial proved that this 
method requited a too constant employment of allusions, 
and presupposed too much knowledge in the reader, to be 
suitable for a book intended primarily for schools. It was 
therefore resolved to limit the description of the growth of 
society to a few comprehensive chapters and passages, and 
to follow the general course of history in such a way as 
to bring oat as clearly as possible the connection of the 



events, and their relative importance in the general national 
growth. This decision, though taken against his inclina- 
tions, the Author can lio longer regret, aa the social side of 
our history has been so adequately treated by Mr. Green 
in his History of the English People, of the approaching 
publication of which he was at the time quite ignorant. 
On the same grounds of practical utility, it has been 
thought better to retain the old and well-known divisions 
into reigns, rather than to disturb the knowledge boys 
have already gained by the introduction of a new though 
more scientific division. 

The Author has not scrupled to avaO himself of the 
works of modem authors, though, in most cases, he ban veri- 
fied their views by reference to original authorities. In the 
earlier period the works of Professor Stubbs, Mr. Freeman, 
and Dr. Pauli ; in the Tudor and Stuart period those of 
FrOude, Eanke, and Macaulat ; in the later period the his- 
tories of Miss Maktikeao and Lord Stanhope have been of 
the greatest assistance. Greater stress has been laid upon 
the later than the earlier periods, as is indeed obvious from 
the divisions of the work. With regard to the starting- point 
chosen, it may be well to explain that the English invasion 
was fixed upon, because it so thoroughly obliterated all 
remnants of the Soman rule, tliat they have exerted little 
or no influence upon the development of the nation — the 
real point of interest in a national history. It is hoped 
that the genealogies of the great families will assist in the 
comprehension of medieeval times in the history of which 
they played so large a part; and that the maps supplied 
will suffice to enable the reader to follow pretty accurately, 
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without reference to another atlaa, the military and political 
events mentioned. A brief and rapid summary for the 
use of beginners was originally projected to preface the 
work, but the brevity required by a book of this descrip- 
tion rendered such an addition impossible without injury 
to the more important part. An attempt has been made to 
replace it by a very full analysis, which, in the hands of 
a careful teacher, has been proved by experience a useful 
method of teaching the main facts of history. 
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INTEODTJCTIOK 



THE hisbDiy of clTilmtion can b« traced in great Hues which 
have more or lets followed a aimilai diiection throDghotit 
all Sarope. The interest of a national hietoiy U to obaerre the 
conrse which Uiese lines have followed in a particular instaiice ; 
for, examined in detail, their course has never been identical. 
The period occupied bj what we speak of as English history 
is that, speaking broadly, during which the great mediEeTsl sys- 
tems— feadalism and the Church— have by degrees given place 
to modem society, of wliich the moving-springs ate freedom erf 
the individual, government in accordance with the popular will, 
and freedom of thought. The object of a History of England is 
thnefoie to trace that change as it worked iteelf out amid all the 
various influences which affected it in our own nation. The peculiar 
drcnmstances of the Norman conquest prevented the complete 
development in England of either of the great Continental syetems. 
Keitber the feudal system nor the system of the Soman Church are 
to be found in their completeness in England. The separation of 
England from tiie Empire, the entire destruction of the Roman occu' 
pation by theOeiman invaders, prevented that contact between Qerman 
and Roman civilization &om which Continental feudalism sprang. 
And though, if left to itself, the civilization of the early English 
would have ripened into some form of feudalism, it was cangbt by 
the Conquest before the process was completed. The Nonnana 
brought with them, indeed, the external apparatus of the completed 
qrstem ; but in the hands of their great leader, and grafted upon the 
existing institntionB of the conntry, it assojued a new form. The 
power of the King was always maintained and the power of the 
banms suppressed, while room was left under the shadow of a strong 
monarchy for the growth of the lower classes of the nation. In the 
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Bome wftf , the Church was alwa^a kept from agsnmlng a poution of 
HDpremecj, and its sabordinate relatioiiB to the State maiutaiiied. 
The establishment of this new form of government may be held 
to occupy the first period of our history since the ConcLuest, lasting 
till the reign of John, During that time the barons, who had more 
than, once attempted to establish the same virtual independence as 
wae enjoyed by their fellows abroad, were taught tfl recognize the 
power of the Crown. The legialation of Henry I. and Henry II., 
and the establishment under the latter of a new nobility dependent 
for their status upon their ministerial services, coupled with the in- 
corporation of the national system of justice with the feudal system 
of the conquerors, united all classes of Englishmen and coosolidated 
the nation, but in so doii^ raised to an alarming d^iee the power of 
the Crown. The miserable reign of John, and the tyrannical use he 
made of the power thus placed in his hands, called attention to the 
dangers which beset the admimatratiTe arrangements of hia father. 
The total severance of England from France, which took place in his 
reign, and his rash quarrel with the Church, completed the work of 
national consolidation, bat placed the united nation in antagonism to 
the throne. The nobility, which in other countries were the natural 
enemies of all classes below them, were thus forced to assume the lead 
of all who desired a reasonable amount of national freedom. 

The struggle to harmonize the relations which should exist between 
the Crown and the subject occnpies the second period of onr history. 
Zt assumes several forma ; sometimes the dislike of foreigners, some- 
times a desire for self-taxation, sometimes it seems little more than an 
outbreak of an over-strong nobility. But whatever its form, the 
fruits of the stniggle were lasting. The rival claims of King and 
nation, acknowledged and regulated by the wisdom of Edwturd I., 
gave rise to that balanced constitution which in its latest develop- 
ment still exisU among us. But it would seem that this great 
advance in government had been somewhat premature. In other 
nations InstitutionB resembling our Parliament sprang into existence, 
and faded away before the power of the Crown, an effect which can 
be traced chiefly to the strong line of division separating the com- 
jnonalty from the nobles. Without support from the nobility, 
and in all its interests in direct antagonism to it, the commonalty, 
afrer supporting the Crown in the destruction of the baronage, 
fotind itself in presence of a power to which it was unable to offer 
any resistance. Several causes already menrioned had in England 
weakened the sharp definition of classes, but there was a great risk 
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67611 there of a similar failnre of constitutional monarch;^. It was as 
the leader of the nobility that Henry IT. fiist rose into importance 
in the reign, of Richard II., and iubeeqaentlj obtained the crown. 
The limitation of the ftanohise in the reign of Heniy YI., and the 
consequent sabBerviency of Parliament, were Btepe towards the eleva- 
tion of aa aristociatical influence, which, had it grown till its mp- 
proBwon by the Crown was rendered necessary, would have reproduced 
in England the historical phenomena visible in France. Portnnately 
the nobilil^ were not at one among themselves. The various sources 
&om whidi they derived their origin, the dose &mily connectianB, 
and personal interests, split them into factions, which, taking advan- 
tage of a ducted anccesBLon, brought their quarrel to the trUl of tiie 
Bwoid with such animosity that the nobilily of England was virtoally 
extingnished. 

Bat while this &ction flght, and the great Prench war which 
preceded, it, attiact the attention chiefly during the third period 
of the histcny, a quiet advance of great importance had been going 
on, sheltered by the more obvious movements of the time. The 
same spirit which had found its expression in the establishment 
of the Constitution, had indirectly, if not directly, inflnencad every 
dasB of the nation. The exclusive merchant gnild had given place 
to the crafiaman'B guild. The wars in France, the alienation of 
property fostered by the legislation of Edward I., the Black Death, 
which had robbed the country of at least a third of its labouring 
hands, had sealed the fate of serfdom, and established in England 
the great class of free wage laboorers. The same alienation, the 
gradual increase and importance of trade, and the fonnation and 
introdaction of capital, had formed a middle class of gentry, from 
which the sucoeseful merchant was not excluded. Nor had this 
pcditical growth been unaccompanied by an advance of thought 
The failure of the cmsadee, the last great exhibition of material 
religion ; the Franciscan revival ; the philosophy of Bacon and his 
Hoccessors ; the bold declaretion of independence on the part of 
Wicliffe, and the grasping and repellent character of the Roman 
Court, had shaken the Chureh to its foundations. The storm which 
had shaken the sur&ce of THngHiib society had left its depths un- 
moved and undisturbed by the great work of extermination pro- 
ceeding overhead; these processes of growth had been gradually 
continuiug their course during the irhole of the third period. Thus, 
then, when Edward IT. emerged from the troubles of the Wars 
of the Roses as King of England, his pomtion, though it mi^t 
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seem very Bimilai to that of a king who had triumphed over his 
nobility, was yet conBiderahly modified. The nobility were no 
doubt gone, hat it was not the Crown which had cruBbed them. 
The Church, indeed, threw all its influence on the dde of the 
Crown, bnt it was in the consciooanew of the insecurity of its position 
in the hearts of the people that it did so. The King and his 
Commons stood fiice to face, with no intenuediate olass to check 
Sawc mutual action, but tbe Commons were already free, and headed 
by a rapidly rising body of wealthy secondary landowner or 
merchants. Nevertheless, the immediate effect of the destruction 
of the nobility was completely to check constitntioiial giowth, and 
to establish a government which was little short of arbitrary. 

The Italian statecraft, which the influence of the Renaissance 
rendered paramotmt, for the moment increased the tendency to 
absolutism ; and in the reign of Henry VIII., though a shadow of 
popular government yet reniaiaed, the will of the hang was little 
short of absolute. What may be called the fourth period of oui 
history is occupied by the estabhahment of this arbitrary power, and 
the gradual awakening of national life, under the iufluencea of the 
Benaisaance, and of the circumstances which accompanied the Befoima- 
Uon, which tended to modify it in the reign of Elizabeth. When 
Pioteatanliam and the vigorous young thought of the reawakened 
nation became linked indissolubly with the fortunes of the 
sovereign in her national war against Spain, the mere necessity 
of the nnion tended much to put a practical limit to the arbitiar; 
of character of the new monarchy. It was the miscomprehension 
the necessity of this iini«n between king and people which produced 
the contests which occnj^ our history during the reign of the 
Stoarta. 

Bred in the theory of monarchy by Divine right, the logical 
offspring of feudalism, when separated from the Empire and the 
Church, the Stuarts were willing to accept the arbitrary power of 
their predecessors, but would not acknowledge the necessity of 
harmonious action with the pec^le, on which alone, as things then 
were, audi arbitrary anthority c«iildreet. The middle class of 
gentry had been increasing in power and influence till they were 
now in a position to assume that leadership in the nation which the 
destruction of the nobles had left vacant And behind them there 
was the bulk of the people, whose Protestantism, the religious 
character of the late national struggle, and the love of truth 
engendered by the Eeneissanoe, had raised to enthusiastic Puritanism. 
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Tlie GonetitDtional life, checked for a time by the Tador monarchy, 
^ain qirtttig into eustence. In the straggle which ensoed it vaa 
the enthnaastic party which ultimately triomphed, and its leader, 
Oromwell, ia seen mingling his conBcientioua eSorta at the establiah- 
ment of constdtational goremment with a leligiona ferronr too great 
to be snstuned. 

But his rale, freed from those parte for which, as yet, the gentry 
at all erenta were nnpiepared, established, definitely and for ever, 
the necesmty of recnnii^ soonei oi later to the constitutional prin- 
dplee of the fourteenth centniy. In the ReTolulion of 1688 those 
principles biumphed. But they triumphed in the bands no longer 
of a great enthnsiaBtic leader, but of a party, which found its chief 
supporters in a limited number of noble houses, whose aristooalic 
piide was injured by the arbitrary power of the sovereign, and whose 
influence in the formation of Parliament promised them political 
saperiority xinder the establishment of parliamentary government. 
From that time till the present the scene of the contest has been 
changed. A party straggle of some thirty years gave place to the 
unchecked predominance of parliamentary rule. And the last 
period of otir history has been occupied by tiie efforts of the excluded 
nation to make their voice heard above that of a nominal representa- 
tion, consisting in reality of the i«preeentatiTee of a dominant class, 
under the influence either of the great Whig families or of the 
Crown, 
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GENEALOGIES OF THE LEADING FAMIUES xU 

(The founder cf th« family a anmnan of William I.) 
THE BOHUNS (Herkford, Essex, Nobthampton). 

Henry de BobQu = Haud, dangler of OmECreT nti-Fel«r, Eirl Of BaHi. 
■ Hereford. Here- I 
rtable of England. 
I of the GuHrduDB of ttae 



ClUTtor. Taken prieoner at 
battle of Lincoln, Died 1220. 








EirtofEaseibyHenry 

Bdnrd. i^ Baruae' 
■idB. Taken priiwner 
atHveBham. Beetared 
to favour. 


= Hand, daughter of Earl of Ewa. 


Lawes. Taken 


= Eleaua 


Btb and William de BraoM. 


"■"Sans 

Edward I. Con 
atUjOiaCbait 


lof 
'^h 


[eretord 

Bght for 
dMmto 
edim 


= Mand, daughter of 

IngelamdePlnea. 



in Scotland. Taken pri- 

rhanged fOr Bmce'a wKB. 
Betneed to obe; EdWHid'B 
order not to tl^t D«- 
■peUBei. JotnedljancaB- 



Jolm = Alice Fiti-Alan, 1 
6th Earl of daughter of 
Hereford EarlofAnm- 






ford and EarloTHorth- 



Ellnbetli, daughtflr of 



Hnmphiw = 
rl of Hereford, i 
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{Frnmily fimndtd at tht Conqtial.) 

BEAUCHAUP 

(Warwick). 

Waller de Beanohsmp = Bertha de Bmoss. 
Fonffht AgaLoat John. I 
UEide peace vith 
HeniTlII. Oneofthe 
Buona-HarcherB. 
Iliedl23». I 

Walcbellue = Joan, daughter of Soger Uorttmer, 
Died 1235, I who died 1219. 

William = laabel, ilatir and heireM o( WlUimin Mandlt. 
Fouglit In GaBcony. I Earl of Warnick. ^ 

SDd tn Scotland. 
Died 1288. 



TbeBla^ I 



Bajiiehedtoleleof Man. Kep' 
In the Tower. KeBtored b; 
Heniy IT. Wed IMl. 



Fonght against Uie Fer- 
dea at Shiewebuiy. 
Governor of Henw V 

Franiw. Died 1139. 



Eichaid = 1. Ellz. de Usie. 
5th EarL =2. Isabel Deapenser.daogh- 



Earl of Wot 



Hanry= Cicely Hi 
flUi Earl. Premier Eatl of I 
EiwUnd. Duke of War- 



k (mairi 
raold). : 
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IFamilyfonnded at Ihe Conquest.) 
MOWBEAT (NoTTiNOBAM, Norfolk). 

William de HowbHjr = Agues, daoghtsr o[ Eail of AnmdeL 
igalDst John. One of the 
Ardlans of the Charter. 



, Lincoln. Made p 
HeoTT II[, Lands 
Died 1222. 



1 „ - 

DiediaM. 



John: 
jDBht in Seotland. 
Warden of tUa Mar- 
ches t^'ards Scot- 
land, 1311. Joined 
Lancaster, Hanged 
»l York 13Za 



Allva de Braose. 



Fought in 
Died isei. 



Died fitting against 
atantinople, 1333. 



= Elizabeth, Eranddsnghler and 
I helreaa of Thomas do Brather- 



BarlofNottiDg!iflro,13SS. Bar] 
Marshall, ISBtl. Govornoi 
ofCBlaiB. Qelpedtoeiecute 



BIcJuitl, Eail trfAinndeL 



Thomas = Conitancs, 

Eaii Uarahall. daughter ol EailofNottlDg- 

Joined Scrope. Holland, ham, Duia uC 

Behaaded 1105. Dnke of Norfolk. 

Eieier. Died 1132. 



John = Gl 
BrdDokeof I 
Norfolk, 
Died 1161. 

Joln = 



and Surrey 1161. 



= Eleanor Bouchiar. ' 



EliiBbeth, danghlerotTalbf 
Earl of Shrewebor;. 



Betrothed to Richard, 
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MORTIMERS (Mabch), 

Boasr, related to WUUim I. 

lUpli, (Ought at HasUngs for Wllliiin. Cooquersd 
I Bud succeeded Edric at Wigmoie. 

Hogh, oppoaed aoceBaion of Honji IL Conqnereii 
I bjhlm. DledllS5. 

Kopr, constantly fighting the Welab. Died 1316. 



Strong agalni 
Wsl^. 



^ Re^uld d« Brauae. 



Boger = Haud de Bnoae. 
FoDgbt in Gascon; and against Waloa. 
On Benrr Ill.'s aide against tlie 



Batons. Eacaped t 



ewes. Pl( 

ByeshaiE, Asrewatd ... 
of Oxford. BherlB'af Heref( 



Id 3rd diii 
reward was toac 



Edmund = Uargarot, a Spanlara, 
Wedding at Edward I. 'a oinense. 1 related to Qoeen Blemor. 

Boger = Joan ot Oenevil. danghter of 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Lord of Trim In Ireland. 
Farantour of Queen taabella. 
iBt Earl of March, 1S27. 
Hanged at Smithfleld, 13S0. 




Boger = PhlUppa. danghter of 
Vent to France wlUi Edward Montague, latEarl 
111, Knighted there. Fe- otSaUsbury. 

Ma'rd., 1355," Di^ lIlM." 


Edmond = Phi]ippa, danghter or 
Srd Earl of Uaroh. Treated Lionel Planta«<:net, 
for peace with France when Duke of Clarence. 

Itetand, 13S0.' Diedisei. 


Roger = Eleanor HoUaod, 
tth Earl of March, ward to danghter of Birl 
Blehard, Earl of Arundel. ot Kent 


th Earl of March. Ward Earl of Stafford. [ Edmund of Terl:, sth son 
loHenrylV. Fonghtlu ofBdwardlll. Beheflded 
Prance. Lord-Lientenant l«i. 
ot Ireland. I>iedU24. I 

BIchatd = Cicely Neville, daagh- 
Baron Mortimer, Duke ot rork, 1 t«r of the 1st Earl of 
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\Fii!Bi£Lii foiaid^ at the Conquest.) 
FITZ-ALAN (Aeundkl). 

John nti-Alan = iBabel, bslresa of Alblni, 
Fought sgtuogt Jobu. I 4tb Earl of AraadeL 
SiMflSSe. 

Jobn.BUiEu-l- 
of AnuideL I 
t>i»d 1!70. 

John, flth Eul '^ babel de Morttnur. 

Blclisrd, TUi Kul ^ Alice de Ssluce. 
med 1901. t 

EdmtHid, 6tb Esil " Altre Flsntaeene t. bi 



Richiird ^ Eliaibetb, daugli- Thomas Jobn => Eleanor Haltravera. 

lOCb BarL ler ot WiUlam Arundel, I 

D ,, Nortiamp- of Canlerbnir. 

1, Chancellor. i 

Died 1413. 



— i John, 13th Eul = Elcuior BcrkelBr. 

Thomas ElliabBlh - William, i™h»»im«v.™ i 

Hemv IV. 2nd Earl ot 

llUi EarL SallabniT. 

DIod 141S. " Thoioas 

UowbnT. 

[SeoMoirbnqj.] 



rd MalUavers. I 
Id 14S1. 

Jobn, ISUiEatl-H 



wmlam= Joan Neville, 

IBlb BarL 1 danghtar of Bi 

IXedltST. ofBababoiy. 



rl = Matgaret WoodTUle, 






William, 11th Earl - Anne, sister ot the 
DiedlHS I EarlofKortbnmberiani 

Henry, 18th Eacl = Calherijio Gtey, 
ImpriaoEcd in Ed- i dangbtcr of 2nd 
ward VI. 'a reign. Marqnls of Doiaet. 
Died 15T9. 

Haij = Thomaa Howard, 
nho became Eail 
ul Arundel 
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\,Twm,ily ftmmded in Henry I.'s riign.) 
DESPENSEBS. 






HBni7 IIL 

onatody of the King 
iDieT Lewes. Eilled 



widow of Boger Blgod, Etii of Korlbit 



Hngh = IwDel, dinghter of Besnohsmp, 



jf Patrick ChaworttL 



EailofWlDchoBler. 
Seized b]F letbelja. 
Hiuig«d, aged BO, 152 



lie fiiTinirite of lidnard I 



II. Eiciledthee 

of the BaroDB. Im- I 

t>Bv;tied uid bulged. 



mihter of Gilbert de Clare, 



Parlia- Edward = Anne Ferrari 
Fon«lit Died 1342. I 

13ie. Edward = EllzBbBth da Bmgheiab. 



ri of Olouoes- I 
a,' Degraded 



Constnnce. daughter of 



2. Richard Beanchamp = Isabel = 1. BiohBid Beai 
nephew of Eail oH EulofWoi 



iliiUDp, Blchsrd ^ Eliz., daughter 
I'ennj', ofBalp^ 

morelond. 



Worcester. 

icelf NeTille = Bern? Elizabeth =i Edward HeviUe, son of Ralph, 

d. of Earl let Bacl of Westmoreland, 

ofSaUBbnry. who thus obtained the 
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LANCASTERS, 



Propoaed King of SI __. 

Earl of Chesler, ISM, wu 

S>en Uie land of aimon de 
ontrort. Made Earl of 
LcicMter. FonghtinScot- 



= BUuctao, dsngliter of Robort ofArtiiia, 
third ion of I,oniB VIII., widow of 





Alice, daogb- 


Heniy= 






EBTlofLelceiler, 1834. 


bury Lelceater, 


»• 


HeJp^ to depose Ed- 


and Derby. 


Lineola 




Fonght to Bcot- 


and 




[aod. Headed 


Sambnry. 


doms, 132T. Ciptain- 


and thB Despen- 




Oenecal in Scotland. 






SS- 














£'«-«• 







{^ptaln-Oeneraf 
io^tland. Earl 

PoHjJt in Plan- 



: Isabel, d. of Lord a. Balpb = Maud = 1. 'Wllltom do Bnisb, 
Beaumont. de CfToid I I Earl of Dlatet. 

^0DLa8 = Uaud. Elizabeth = Lionel, 

de Vere. I Duke of Clannce. 



land. Duks of 
l4incaat«r and 
Eari of lineoln. 
IBM. Died 1360. 



- Duka at Zeelaod. 



t, Earl of Richmond, 
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DE LA POLEa 

jr John NorwldL 



St Kingston^ | 



UloliMl de Is Pole = 
Sail of Suffolk 1385. 1 
[mpeiched sod. exiled. 



BMtomltfi hii Earldoni 



Mtoh»e. 

Srd EbcI of Suffolk. ComnuDded it Vernenil i 



Itb Earl = Alice, granddauebter 

. . lenil and of Obaucer. 

AgbuxHut Orleani. Brought MugaKt 



lue. Impeached, 
1, murdered In the 



John de U Folo = SUabeUi, siatet 
Dnltfl of BuBOlk uea. I of Edward IV. 
Died 1491. 



Joiui, Earl of Uncoln. Edmund. Fought >t Rlohard. PouBbt 

lid Lieutenant of Ireland. Hrat for Henry VII. for the French. 

»^lared hsir.apparent by Subsequently took of- Died atParial tit. 

ichardlll. jHuedlAm- fence andwitlidTew to El> dnkedom of 

irt Slmnel. Died at hie aunt Uuwet of BoOblk clTeu t« 

tttle of Bloke 14ST. Buignndr. VasgiTen Obarlee EMndon. 

op. Imprisoned in Uis 

^wei, Exscatad ai 

a Yorkiit lilB. 
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ENGLAND BEJORE THE CONQUEST. 



THE dominioR of the Bomans in Britain had been complete. 
The country, as iat aa the Fdfh of Forth, Iiad been brought 
onder Itoman dvilization. But in Ez^land, as elsewhere, the con- 
tinnance of that form of civilization had piodnced i».(uta(<ttM 
weakness ; and the unconquered Britons of the North, "m™* 
known by the name of Hcts, broke into tlie Romanized districts, and 
pushed their incnisions fet iato the centre of the country. On all 
mdes, ibe nations ontaida the Empire were breaking through its 
limits and threatenii^ its existence. The danger which threatened 
the very heart of the Empire, from, the advance of the Qoths into 
Italy, compelled the Bomans in 411 to withdraw their legions from 
Britain, and leave the inhabitants of the island to flght their own 
battles with the Picta When theee enemies formed an alliance with 
the pirates of Ireland, known by the name of the Scots, and with the 
German pirates of the North Sea, known as English or Saxons, 
the civilized Britons were unable to make head against them, and 
found it necessary to eeek for aid among the invaders themselves. 
They therefore made an arrangement with two Jutish chiefs or 
Ealdormen, Hengiat and Horsa, to coma to thedr assistance. The 
Qenoan rovers consisted of three nations — the Saxons, the iuhabi' 
tants of Holstein, who had advanced along the coast of Friesland ; 
to the north of them the Angles or English, who inhabited Sleswig ; 
and still farther to the north, the Jut«s, whose name is etdll per- 
petuated ia the promontory of Jutland. 

The first landing-place of the Jntish alHes of the Britons was in 
the Isle of Thanet, separated at that time by a con- nujimk 
siderable inlet from the British mainland. Theii aid !^^^^ 
enabled the Britons to drive back the Pictish invaders. •*»■ 
Bat their success, end the settlement they had formed, enticed many 
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of their brethren to join them, and thdr mimbera were constantly 
incieafflng. Increaac of nnmbera implied increased demand in the 
way of payment and provisions. Quarrels arose iDetween the new- 
comers and their British allies. War waa detMmined on. The inlet 
which divided Thanet from the mainland was paaaed, and at 
Aylesfoid, on the Medway, a battle waa fou^t, whicli, though it 
cost Horaa hia life, put the conqnering Barbarians into poasesaion of 
much of the east of Kent. The victory was followed by the exter- 
mination of the inhabitants ; againrt the clergy especially the anger 
of the conqneiOTs was directed. The country waa thns cleared of the 
inhabitants, and the new-comers settled down, brii^ing with, them 
their goods and fiimiliea and national institationa. This process was 
repeated at every stage of the conqaeet of the country, which thns 
became not only a conqneat bnt a re-aettlement. The Jtitish 
conquest of Kent was followed, in 477, by on invasion of the Saxons, 
TbiiusHii ^^"i ^1°^^ "EXSa, overran the south of Sussex, and 
BiBii. captured the fortress of Anderida near Pevens^ ; and 

*"■"*■ in 405, by a fresh Saxon invasion under Cerdic and 

C^j'nric, who passed up the Southampton water and establiahed 
the kingdom of the West Saxons. A momentary check was given 
to the advance of the conquetors, in 620, at the battle of Uonnl 
Badon. But almost immediately &esh hordes of Angles ' began 
conquering and settling the East of England, where they estab- 
larf- 1, liflhed the East Anglian kingdom, with its two great 
EulAiitfiL divisiona of Northfolk and Southfolk. Between that 
***' time and 677, the date of a victory at Deorham, in 

01oucestersliir«, the West Saxons had overrun what are now Hamp- 
shire and Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and the valley of the 
Severn, reaching almost as fsf as Cheater ; while the Aisles, entering 
the Humber and working up the rivers, established themselves on the 
Trent, where they were known as Uerdans or Border men, and fonned 
two Northern Idngdoms, that of Deiia in Torkahire, and that of 
Bemicia, extending as &r as the Porth. The capita of this last- 
named kingdom was Bamboiongh, founded by Ida, and called after 
hia wife Bebba, Bebbanburgh, or Bamborough. 

The junction of these two kingdoms under ^thelMth, abont 
600, established the Kingdom of Northnmbria ; thus was begun 
the process of conaolidating the several divided English kingdoms. 
This tendency to consolidation is marked by the title of Bretwalda, 
which is given to the chief of the nation dominant for the time 
heii^j. The name had been applied to Ella of Sussei, to Ceawlin 
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of WeBaei, and was held at the tinie of tte eBtablishment of the 
Northnmhriaii power by ^thelberht of Kent There were thus 
two pre-ennneiit powers among the English— Northumbria, under ita 
king ^thelfdth, r^lfLiming aupremacy over the raiddle dietiicta of 
England, including the Merciana and Middle English ; and Kent, 
tinder ^thelberht, patamount over Middlesex, Easex, and East 
.ftj^lia ; while a third kingdom, that of Wessex, though large in 
extent and destmad to become the dominant power, WBa aa yet 
occupied chiefly in improving its position towards the west. Beyond 
these lay the district still in the posseadon of the Biitona. The 
poBsesaions of this people were now divided by the conquest of the 
English into three— Weat Wales, or Cornwall ; North Wales, which 
we now call Wales ; and Strathclyde, a district stretching from the 
Clyde aloi^ the west of the Pennine chain, and separated from 
Wales by Chester, in the hands of the Mercians, and a piece of 
Lancashire in the hands of the Northiunbriass. 

It was while the Mngdoms of Northumbria and Kent were tiius 
in the balance that the convendon of the English to the oihi«™im 
Christian Mth began, ^thelberhtof Kenthadmarried thaEntuih. 
Bercta, the daughter of the Frankish £ing of Paris. '"' 
She was a Christian ; and Gregory the Oreat at that time ocmpying 
the Roman See, which was rapidly risiiig to the position of supremacy 
in the Christian Church, took advantage of the opening thus afforded, 
and despatched a band of luiHaioimries under a monk named Augus- 
tine to convert the people. In 697 they landed in Thanet. By the 
influence of the Queen they were well received, and established them- 
selves at Canterbury, which has ever since retained its position as the 
seat of the Primacy. The Kings of Essex and East Anglia followed 
the example of their superior Lord, and became Christians. The 
Northern kingdom was atill heathen. Bat Eadwine, who succeeded 
^thelfrith on the Northumbrian throne, surpassed his predecessor in 
power. On ^thelberht's death, he received the submission of the 
East Angliana and men of Essex, and conquered even the West 
Saxons. Kent alone remained independent, but was compelled to 
purchflae Becarity by a close alliance with Eadwine, who manied a 
Kentish princess. With her went a priest, Paulinus ; add priest and 
Queen together succeeded in converting Eadwine, and bringing the 
Northern kingdom to Christianity. Heathenism was however not 
extinct. It found a champion, Fenda, King of the Mercians. In 
alliance with the Welsh king he attacked and defeated Eadwine, in 
633, at the battle of Heathfteld, and united under his power those 
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who were properly called MerciftBS and the other Engliah tribes flouth 
of the Hiuaber. He slso conquered tiie West Saxoa districts tdoog 
the Severn, and thus estahUehed what ia generally known as the 
Kingdom of Mercia. Paulinus had fled from York after the battle 
of Heathfleld. But the contest between heathen and Chriatian was 
renewed bj OswaJd, Bad wine's anccessor; for Paulinus' place woa 
taken bj Biahop Aidan, a missionary from Columba'a Irish monastery 
in lona, who had established an Episcopal see in the Island of Lindis- 
fame. Prom thence misaionaries issued, who c^ntmued the work of 
conversion, to which Oswald chiefly devoted bis life. BirinuB, sent 
from Rome, with the support of Oswald, succeeded in converting 
even Wesaex, and eatabli^iing a Christian church at Dorchester. 
Penda still continued in the centre of England to uphold tlie-cause 
of heathendom. At the battle of Maserfield be conquered and slew 
Oswald, and re-est&blished his religion for a time in Weeaez. Bnt at 
lei^iJi, in 655, he succumbed to Oswi, Oswald's successor, and with 
>iim fell the power of heathendom. It seemed aa though Irish 
Christianity, and not Roman, would tbue be the religion of England. 
But Rome did not suffer her conqueata to slip from her hand. A 
stmggle arose between the adherenta of the two Churches. The 
matter was broi^ht to an issue in 664 at a Council at Whitby. The 
Boman Church there proved predominant. And this victory was 
followed by the appointment of Theodore of Tarsus, an Eastern 
divine, to the See of Canterbury. Under him the English 
Church was oi^janized. Fresh sees were added to the old onea, which 
bad usually followed the limits of the old English kingdoms. 
Canterbury waa established as the centre of Church authority, 
Theodore's ecclesiaslicBl work tended much both to the growth of 
national unity and to the close counectioa of Church and State which 
existed during the Saxon period. The unity of the people was ex- 
pressed in the single archiepiscopal See of Canterbury and in the 
Synods ; while the arrangement of bishoprics and parishes according 
to existing territorial divisions connected them closely with the 
State. 

The contest for supremacy between Mercia and Noriihumbria still 
continued. After the fail of Penda, the supremacy of the Northern 
kingdom was for some time unquestioned. But siity years later, 
aamouT at during the reign of three Christian kioga, Ethelbald, 
KDcu. Oflb, and Cenwnlf (Tie-819), Mercia i^ain rose to great 

"*■*"■ power. Offa indeed came nearer to consolidating an 

empire than any of the preceding kings, although he is not men- 
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tioiied among the Bretwaldaa. It ie said that he coireqra&ded on 
temu of Bomething like equality with Charlemagae ; and the grent 
dyke between tiie Seyem and the Wye which bean his name u 
supposed to moik the limits of hia conquests over the Britons. 

With these princes the supremacy of Mercia closed, for a great 
king had in the year 800 ascended the throne of Wessez. j^^^eut. 
Ecgberht had lived as an exile in his youth at the court •«-•»•■ 
of Charlemagne, and there prohably imbibed imperial notions. 
Daring his le^ of thiity-six yean he gradually brought under bis 
power all the kingdoms of the Ei^glish, whether Anglian or Saxon. 
In 823, at the great battle of Elkndune, he defeated the Mercians so 
completely that their subject kingdoms passed into his power. Four 
years later Merda owned his overlordship, and Northumbria im- 
mediately after yielded without a stru^le. These great kingdoms 
retained their own line of sovereigns as subordinate kings. Ecgberht 
continued the hereditary stru^le against the British o,„„ju,hoi. 
populations, with the West Welsh or Cornish, and the u^u >^ wui 
North Welsh or Welsh, and in each instance succeeded 
in establishing his supremacy over them. North, of the Dee, how- 
ever, his power over the British population did not spread. Thus 
the kingdom of the West Saxons absorbed all its rivals, and estab- 
lished a permanent superiority in Ei^land. 

Already, however, a new enemy, before which the rifong kingdom 
was finally to succumb, had made its appearance; a year before his 
dealt, Et^berht was called upon to defend his country ,^^ ^■n .-^.t, 
from the Danes. This people, issuing &«m the Scan- inmioi. 
dinavian kingdoms in the North of Europe, had begun 
to land in Ei^land, to harry the country, and \a carry off their spoiL 
At first as robbers, then as settlers, and finally as conqueron, for two 
centnrieB they occupy English history. Their first appearanee in 
this reign was at Charmouth in Dorsetshire. Subsequently, in 
junction with the British, they advanced westward from Cornwall. 
This led to the great battle of Hengestesdun, or Hei^^n, where 
the invaders were defeated (835). It seems not unnatural to trace 
the appearance of the Northern rovers in England to the Btat« of the 
Continent. Driven from their own country by want of room, 
obliged to seek new settlements, thej found Utemselves checked by 
the o^:anized power of Charlemagne's empire. They were thus 
compelled to &id their new home in countries they had not yet 
vifdted. The reign closed with the capture of Chester, the capital of 
Gwynedd, the British kingdom of North Wales. 
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The reign of ^thelwulf, tlie guccessor of Ecgberht, was cliiefly 
xOuiM^L occupied in conEtant vaf with the Danes. Yaiiona 

•M-Mi- BuoceBa attended his efforts. The great battle at Ockley 

(8B1), where they were heavily defeated, foi a time kept them in 
chei^ ; but, on the whole, the inradeia conetantlj gained groimd, 
and at last, in 865, for the fiiet time bo for changed their piedatotj' 
habits as to mnter in the Isle of Thanet. Another chaiscteristic 
of ^thelwnlPs reign is the connection with Bome which he estab- 
lished. When hia youngest son Alfred was still a child, he sent 
liim to Heme, where the yooi^ prince was anointed ; and two years 
afterwards he himself took the same journey, was received on the 
Toad by Charles the Bald, King of France, and spent a whole year 
in Italy. He tiiere re-eetablished the Saxon Collide, and by his 
engagement to supply funds for its supx)OTt seems to have originated 
the well-known Peter's Pence, His connection with Charles the 
Bald was further cemented by his marriage with Judith, daughter 
of that king. hSust ^thelwnlf s death she married her stepson 
^thelbald, was divorced by him, returned to France, married 
Baldwin of Flanders, "and waa the ancestress of Matilda, wife of 
William the Conqueror. These connections show the rising impor- 
tance of England, and the entrance of tlie country into the general 
politics of Europe. Something in ^thelwulf s govermnent, perhaps 
his lengthened absence abroad, or the step he had taken in getting 
Alfred anointed, ezcit«d discontent His eldest surviving son, 
^thelbald, conspired with other nobles to exclude him from the 
country, and he was foiced to consent to a compromise, accepting as 
hia own Idngdom, Kent and the Eastern dependencies of Wessex, 
while his son ruled over the rest of the kingdom. 

On his death he bequeathed his own dominions to fthelberht, 
At^tibtu. ^^ second son, while Wessex was, upon the death of 
tm-wi. ^thelbald, to pass in succession to his two sona, ^thel- 

red and Alfred. In spite of this will, on the death of ^thelbald 
^mrtbatt fi™ ye*w later, ^thelberht of Kent succeeded in 
••'■•*'■ making good his claims to Wesaei also, and upon 

JEthelbetht's death, alter a reign of five years, marked only by 
renewed attacks of the Danes, both kingdoms passed without ques- 
tion to £thebed. 

It was during the reign of ^thelred that the Danes first estab- 
xin^tnt. lished themiselves permanently in the country. In 86T 

••**"■ Ingvat and Hubba, said to bo the sons of Eagnar Lod 

bn^, a great Scandinavian hero, invaded England. Legend says 
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that tliis i&Tafiioii vaa intended to exact rengeance for the death of 
their father, who had heen craellf put to death \i^ 1^1 h of North- 
Tunberland. There are chronolo^cal difBcultiea in the way of ac- 
cepting this stoiy, which are increased \fj the fact that the Danish 
lanHing woa reajlj in East Anglia. Thence, in 867, they advanced 
into Northumhria and took York. The anarchy in which North- 
umbiia lay, caiued by the rival claims of Oah^ht and Ella to the 
throne, rendered ita conquest easy. In 866, they marched towards 
Merda, and took Nottingham. Buihied, the King of Mercia, then 
implored the aid of ^thelred and his biothei Alfred, who BO far 
Hucceeded that they drove the Danes back to Northnmbria. From 
thence, in 870, an invasion, under many leaders, whose connection is 
not very clear, was directed against East Anglia. They were there 
joined by Guthnuu, another Danish leader, and their combined 
forces pressed victoriously onwards through Croyland, to Peter- 
borough, Hnntingdon, and Ely. After defeating the Englidi at 
Thetford, they took Edmund, the Saxon King of East Anglia, 
prisoner, and, upon his refiisal to accept the pagan ^^^^^^ ^ 
religion, put biTn to death. For his constancy he was at xut asiiu. 
honoured with the title of Saint Edmund. East AngUa "*' 
was thus completely in possession of the Danes, and Onthrum took 
to MmBelf the title of king. East Anglia became henceforward for 
soma time the principal point of Danish settlement in England. 
From thence the invaders passed into Weasel, under the command of 
Bagsecg and Halfdene. They were vigorously met by ^thelred. 
They pnshed on, however, as fcr up the Thames as Eeadii^ near 
which town a series of battles was fought,^at Ei^lefield, where the 
Danes were beaten ; at Reading, where the fortune of the day was 
changed ; and subsequently at the great battle of Ashdown, where 
the victory of the English was regarded as being due to Alfced, who, 
being in command of half the army, attacked and defeated the 
enemy, while his brother was losing the precious moments in prayer 
for snecesB. Though the victory of Aahdown was complete, it did not 
close the war. Almost immediately afterwards we hear of battles at 
Basing and at Merton, in which the Danes were t^ain success^l 
These battles took place just before the death of .Xthebed. 

He WM succeeded at once by his brother Alfred. Another victory 
of the Danes at Wilton compelled Alfred to make peace. Aund. 
For a time the Danes withdrew from 'Wessex, and '"-'"i- 
emplojed their enei^ in subjugating Mercia. Burhred, who had 
married Alfred's sister, was driven fcom the throne, and retired to 
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Rome to die. A Danish agent, nBmed Cedtwu14 was pnt in liia 
place, and the country laid imder heavy contribulioii. But Ceolwulf 
in hiB turn was displaced, and the Danes took posaeamon of much of 
the conntiy themBetvea, conquering among other places the five gteat 
towns, Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, and Stamfoid, known 
as the five Danish Bui^s, or, with tiie addition of York and 
Chester, the seven fiorgha. They also carried their InvasionB' north- 
ward, and Cnmberland and part of Strathdyde wew overrun and 
peopled by them, under the command of Ealfdene. Nor vas the 
treaty with the East Anglian Danes permanent. Quthmm sailed 
round the coast and captured Wareham and Eieter. To oppose 
them on their own element, Al&ed introduced a new form of ship, 
of greater size and length than had hitherto been used, and succeeded 
in winning a great naval victory in Swanage Bay. But the Danisli 
fotces were gradually dosing round him. London and Easei had 
been taken, and a colony of Danes had conquered South Wales. At 
length, attacked in all directions, his kingdom of Weasei was prac- 
ticaJly limited to the country of the SomerscetaH ; and, unable to 
make head against his enemies, the King took refuge among the 
impassable moiaases of the river Fanet It is during this lime of hia 
exile that the well-known story of the burnt cakes is told. But 
while apparently completely beaten, Alfred succeeded in gathering 
a new army, ieaued from his seclusion, and attacking the Danes at 
Edington (678), near Westbury, completely defeated them. The con- 
Trut7 of sequence of this battle was the Treaty of Wedmore. By 

wtdmoM. thistreaty thekingdomof East Angliawaasurrenderedto ' 

the Danes, and a line was drawn to separate their kingdom from that 
of Weseex. This line from the Thames ran along the Lea to Bedford, 
then along the Oose till it struck Watling Street, and then followed 
Wathng Street to the Welsh Border. The greater part of Mercia was 
thus restored to Wessei. In exchange, Anglia and Mercia beyond 
thie line were ceded to the Danes, who were to hold them as vasssla 
of the West Saxon king, and who were to become Christians. The 
limits of their occupation are still to be traced by the occurrence of 
the termination "by" in the names of the towns; it was in many 
instances appended to the name of the Danish holder of the manor. 
Quthmm, on his baptism, took the name of ^thelstsn, and many 
difficulties in the chronology of the legends of the time may be 
solved by aupporang that the ^thelstan mentioned in them is 
Guthrura, and not the ^thelstan who reigned in the year 025. 
This treaty, although it curtailed the supremacy of Wesaex, made 
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the kingdom in. &ct stronger, and aecuied a temporcirf rest foi the 
whole of England. Mercitt, that part of it at least which remained 
English, was governed by its Alderman .^thelred, and by the King's 
daughter .^thelileed, known as the \aAj of the Mercians. On Uie 
death of Guthred, the Danish King of Northnmhria, Alfred re-estab- 
lished his power there, and the peace and- prosperity of I!nglaiid were 
further increased by the fact that the enei^ of the Danes wa« for tiie 
present chiefly directed against France and Belgium. Guthrum died 
in 890, and though the treaty was confirmed by his frawjeasors, the 
defeat of the Danes in Belgium threw fresh invaders into the kiug- 
d<mi. In 693, Hasting, a well-known sea-rorer, in alliance with the 
Anglians and Northnmhrians, committed fresh tava^s in all direc- 
tions ; but at last, having ventured up the Lea, Alfred hit upon the 
expedient of draining the river, and leaving their ships aground. 
After this they were glad to retreat, but lesser expeditions were con- 
Btantiy vexing the coast. The reign of Alfred is thus divided into 
two periods of Danish war, between which, and at the close of his 
life, there occurred intervals of peace. 

It has been usual to attribute to Alfred most of the marked pecu- 
liarities of EngKflh civilizaldon, the formation of shires, ip_,j(,yon of 
the establishment of juries, and so on, Sneh assertions iisnttt om- 
will not bear examination. As a law^ver, he collected "' 
the laws of the three principal states over which he ruled — Kent, 
Mercia, and Wessei — which had been already recorded by the Kings 
.lEthelberht, OBa, and Ine. As a warrior he was on the whole 
victorious, and understood the necessity of establishing a fleet, which 
he appears to have constructed on a different principle from that ol 
the Danes, the ships being longer, and serving less as mere sb^es on 
which to fight. As a governor he was impartial and strict ; Ms 
police was severe, the system of mutual responsibility became uni- 
versal, and under him the idea of morality began to mingle with the 
idea of injury to the commonwealth, which had been the Saxon 
notion of oime. His son Eadward, who succeeded hi it, was pro- 
bably as great as his father, but he had not the love of literature 
which forms the marked characteristic of Alfred's public life. It has 
been questioned whether Alfred conld himself read ; however this may 
have been, he was so oonsdous of the necessity of literature for the 
people that he set himself to work to make translations for them. 
"The History of the World on Christian Principles," by Orosius, 
Bede's "History of the Anglo-Saxon Church," andBocthius' "Con- 
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eolatioa of FhiloBophy," wece the works he translated. Besides his 
ownliterarfvroTk. he established couveutoal schools at Shaftesbury and 
Athelney , utd x^ossiblj a more general one at Oxford. The love of 
the people, whom his indefiitigable ea^gysayed from theii baxbaroiu 
and pagan invaders, has attributed to thur hero an original genius 
of which theie are no distinct proo&. What is reallf known of him 
is, that he was an able, honeet^ peieeTering governor, gifted with that 
power and habit of method and organization which is perhaps uu»e 
useful in advancing early dvOization than greater and more splendid 
gifts. Upon Al&ed's death, though England, as a whole, had snf- 
supriT M fered bj the loss of the country granted to the Danes, 
^'"^ or, as it was called, the Danelagu, Weesex had assumed 

a position of superiority, and was r^arded as the repreeentatiTe state 
of the English. This position it fully vindicated daring the re^na 
of Eadward, Alfred's son, who succeeded him, and of the fow next 
kings, till the kii^^dom of Wessex grew to be the kingdom of Eng- 
land, and exeri^ed an imperial supremacy over the whole island, 

Eadward's first difficulty was with hia cousin ^thelwulf, the son 
^^^^^^^ ^^ of Alfred's elder biothei ^thelred. This prince claimed 
■aim. the throne. He landed in England, was driven to North- 

*"■'"* nmbria, wheie he was chosen king, and then, in com- 

pany with Eohric, the Bong of East Angha, marched up the Thames 
to Cricklade, He was however defeated, and with his ally killed by 
a portion of the English army near the Ouse. The consequence was 
the renewal of the acknowledgment of the supremacy of Wessex by 
Quthnim II. of East Anglia. In conjunction with his sister, the 
Lady of the Mercians, Eadward attempted to secure himself fr«m 
' further molestation by the erection of numerous stone caalles. These 
castles, which seem to have been buUt on a new and better plan than 
any before erected, became also in many instances the origin frvm 
which towns sprang ; for laws were passed creating them into 
markets, and forbidding bargains to be made without the walls. 
Some sort of monopoly of trade waa thus secured for fortified posts. 
On the death of ^thelflted, Mercia, both Anglian and Danish, 
submitted to Eadward's authority. He continued the active govern- 
ment of his sister, and went on with her work of fortress-bnUding. 
An invasion by the Danes of Noriiumbria in conjunction with the 
Welsh, who hoped to find Mercia nngoarded, was signally defeated. 
The Welsh kings swore alliance to Eadwajd, and the Danes of 
Northumbria, and even the Kings of Scotland and Stiathclyde, 
acknowledged him as their " father and lord." Eadward was thus 
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in fact maBtei of Ibe whole of England, and had completed more 
thoroughly the work of Et^berht The greatneBs of his poeitioii is 
clearly marked by tlie maitiages of his children with the greater 
Princea of the Continent. One married Charles the Simple of 
France, a second Hugh the Great, Count of Paris, a third Otto I., 
EUnperor of Germany. 

The greatness Eadward had thus Becmed descended to his son 
^thelatan, with whom the grandeni of the Saion mon- aounut 
archy reached its highest point. He married one of his •*•■»*•- 
sisters to a NoriJinmbrian prince, Cytric, receiving his allegiance for 
Bemicia from the Tees to Edinbuigh, and, on the death of Cytric, 
incorporated the country with his own donmuons. Cytric'a two sons 
fled, the one to Ireland, where the Danes received I'i'n willingly, 
the other (Guthrith) to Constantine, King of Scotland. The conse- 
quence of the escape of these princes become evident in after years. 
In 934, Constantine and his heir Eorca, Owen or Ei^enius, King 
of Cumberland, made war upon England, but were defeated and 
compelled to acknowledge the supremacy of ^thelatan. The 
attention of the English King was subsequently drawn abroad, 
where he upheld the cause of his nephew, Louis de Outre-Met, son 
of Charles the Simple, sgainst the attacks of his broUiers-in-law, the 
German Otto and Engh of Paris. It was while thus employed that 
the Scotch kingdoms again rose in insurrection. A great conspiracy 
against ^thelstan appears to have been formed, at the head of which 
were Anlaf, son of that Guthrith who had fled to Scotland, 
Constantine, Owen, and several princes of the Danes from Ireland. 
Their object was the re-eatabliahment of the Danish power in 
Northnmbria, The attempt was completely thwarted by the great 
battle of Brunanbnrh, near Beverley, in Yorkshire, 
Not long after this decisive victory iEthelstan died, i 
His splendid reign is further marked by legislation of a '""■ 
more original description than that of his predecessors. He ordered, 
among other things, that every man shonld have a lord who shoiild be 
answerable for him to justice, and rendered more systematic the 
arrangement of mutual responsibility, which appears to have been 
one of the principles of Saxon police. 

Hia youi^r brothers, Eadmund and Eadred, followed in his 
footsteps, defeating the Northumbrian rebels, who from EtiBnuut. 
time t» time elected kings of their own, hut were £^JJ; 
completely conquered by Eadred, He so thoroughly ««■•» 
incorporated the country with hia own, that its ruler could no 
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longer daim tlie title of king. Both Bemicia and Deira were be- 
etoved m an eaildom on Oanl^ who had aeusted in Uie conqaeet 
of the rehela, and remained in the tift-T»1fl of ^i^ family till the Nor- 
man ConqoeBt. Eadmnnd also mtuntained luj) saptemacy ovei Scot' 
land, with which cotmtry his relatioiiB were of a veiy Mendly natoie, 
as he granted a part of the kingdom of Stiathclyde, consisting of 
Cmuberland and Galloway, to Bling Malcolm, to be held \ij militaiy 
Bemce. 

The policy of Eadred and of his saxMassors seems BO closely con- 
si. itaiit^. "i^"^^^ "vniii the rise of Dimstaa, that it may he justly attri- 
buted to him. The monkiah historians, to whom we owe 
oorknowledgeoftliisgreat man, have overlaid his history with mythi- 
cal stories, and have givea him a character and policy to suit theii 
own pnipoaea. la their eagerness to secure Uie name of the greatest 
statesman of the age in support of their pretensions against tiie 
secular clergy, they have drawn )ii'n as a youth of miraculous g^fts, 
of severe monkish asceticism, whose claim to greatness comdsted in the 
establishment of the Benedictine rule. In the same way they have '■ 
paint«d his opponent King Edwy [Eadwig] in the bladcest colours. 
The common story tella na that, after a childhood passed in learning, 
to deep as to excite a suspicion of magic, illness drove Donetan to the i 
cloister at Glastonbury ; that he there established the Benedictine | 
mle, entering with such vehemence into its spirit that his asceticism 
abnoat turned bis brain. On the accession of Edwy, tiie young king, 
it is said, deserted the assembly of the nobles, to pass his time in the 
company of the beautiful .^l^yfu [Elgiva], his mistress. Dnnatan ! 
is represented as violently dragging the imworthy king back to his 
proper place, as securing the banii^ent of .^l^yfn, and with hit 
partiBana cruelly putting her to death upon her return. Edwy is 
then described as raging fiercely against all the monks in his 
kingdom. In truth, it is in politics rather than in ecclesiaetical 
discipline that Donstaa's greatness must be sought, and he must '■ 
take his place in history rather aa a condliatory and patriolde | 
governor than as an ascetic and violent churchman. 

Bom at the b^inning of King .^thelstan's reign, and trained 
partly at Glastonbury, where he found and studied books left 1:^ 
wandering Irish scholars, and partly at the Kiiig's Court like otber 
youi^ nobles of the time, an illness induced him to devote hi m self to 
the Church. His interest secured him the Abbey of Olaatonbnry at I 
the early age of seventeen. He shortly returned to the Court, be- { 
came the King's treasurer, and as an influential minister ioined him- 
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wlf to the party which he found pre-eminent during the reign ol 
Eadxed. That king was a constant invalid, the influence of the 
Queen Mothar waa paramount, and she was supported hy the chiefs 
of Elast Anglia and those whose viewB were national rather than pro- 
vindoL The kingdom of Northumhria was in a state of ceaseless 
eonfosion, .A^ain and again the Banes and Oetmen raised insurrec- 
tions there. Wnlstan, the Archbishop of York, with conetontlj 
BhifHng policy, at one time supported the insurgenb^ at another per- 
suaded the Northern Witan to suhmit to Eadred. At length, in a 
final inemreotion, he waa oTercome and imprisoned. TBe affairs in 
Northumhria had to be settled. It ia hete that the national policy 
of the dominant parQr made itself felt. Contrary to the Tiews of 
the Weasex nobles, who would have wished for active interference of 
the government, llie kingdom was reduced to the condition of an 
earldom under Osul£ But English supremacy being thus established, 
Wulstan was released, and Helf-gorermnent both in Church and State 
permitted. This conciliatory policy was interrupted by the death of 
Eadred. 

The new King Edwy, nephew of Eadred, was a mere child, and a 
palace intrigue, headed by ^thelgyfu and her daughter eaut. 
.^llfgyfu, who had obtained influence over the lad, drove »••■'"- 
the Queen Mother Eadgyfu from the Court, and established the power 
of the Wesses party. Unpopular among the Wesaex nobles and in his 
own monastery, Dunstan waa driven abroad, and took refuge in Qhent. 
But his party was still strong in England. Indignant probably at a 
violent resumption of grants fiom the FolHand, the nobles of England, 
with the exception of Wessei, set up Edwy'a younger brother Eadgar 
as a rival king, and were sufficiently powerful to oblige Edwy to divide 
the kingdom and content himself with the territories of Wessei 
south of the Thamea Dunstan was recalled by his partisans. He 
received from King Eadgar the seea of Eocheater and of singBi. 
London ; and when, on the death of Edwy, Eadgar sue- o*-"*- 
ceedcd to the undivided sovereignty of the kingdom, Dnnstan rose with 
him, and became his chief minigtjT ttnd Aichbic^op of Canterbury, 

As minister, Dunstan had both Church and Stat« to reform. In 
both, decay had made great progress. The increased im- suitu'i 
portanco of the English King had raised bi m to a posi- (orwoiMat 
tion very different from that of the tribal monarch. Aloi^ with the 
King had risen his dependants, the old members of the Comitatus. 
Hia Thegns or servants, rendered rich by grants of the public land, 
had gradually succeeded the old nobility by birth, of the German 
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taceB. The Ifonbled Bituation of tlie country had driven the &ee- 
holden more and moie to seek safety by placing themselvea and 
their land in a state of dependence on the Th^ns. Even as early aa 
Alfred ereiy man was obliged to have a lord. At the same time the 
spirit of proTincialimn was Btioiig, each district wliich had been a 
separate kingdom wishing to maintniTi its own independence. Dun- 
atan seems to have understood that a change in the character of ths 
monarchy was inevitable, and that national nnity could only be 
seoured by npholding that change, placing the monarch in what may 
be regarded aa an imperial position ovet the aubject kii^omB, and 
allowing the separate districts as mnch aelf-govemment aa poudble. 
Within the kingdom of Wesaez itself, and perhaps of Ueicia also, he 
established a strict police, and suppressed disorder with a atroi^ 
hand Beyond that, the largest ireedom waa permitted. Thus, the 
vtA^Mia aabordinotion of Northnmbria was further secured bv 

Horthnniiru. jta division into three parts. The district between 
the Teea and the Humber was intrusted to Oilac. From the Tees to 
the Tweed remained in the hands of Oaulf, while the Lothians 
between the Tweed and the Forth were given out on military service 
to the King of Scotland ; and in subsequent history it was this 
district^ peopled with English and Banes, which fonued the civilized 
centre of the Scottish kingdom. Bat, when the snptemacy of 
Wessei was thus secnredi, the Danes of the NortJi were allowwi to 
keep theic own customs and make theic own laws. Similarly, 
Mendship with the Northmen of Ireland was maintained, and 
tiuongh their friendship the King was enabled to keep up a powerful 
fleet, which constantly sailed round the coasts, and kept them firee 
from foreign invasion. The traditioa that Eadgar was rowed upon 
the Dee to Cheater by eight tributary kings, whether the fact be true 
or not, points to the imperial position which Dunstan had secnred for 
him. In the Church the same policy was pursued. The great dis- 
turbances of the kingdom had thrown much power into the hands of 
the Church, the most permanent element of society. This increase of 
influence had been followed by an increase of aocularity. The bishops 
became statesmen, and even commanders of armies. The older form 
of monasticiam died out Marriage of prieata was constant. Livings 
began to be handed on from father to son. There was some chance 
of the establishment of an hereditary priestly caste, In Ghent, Dun- 
Stan had become acquainted with the Benedictine rule iately estab- 
lished there. He saw its efBciency for securing discipline among the 
clergy. Like other strong rulers, he regarded anarchy with aversion, 
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Bud waa theiefore anxious to introduce the rule into England. He 
intrusted the work to hia Mend ^thelwold, whom he made Bishop 
of WischeBter, and to Oswald, whom he raised to the See of Wot- 
ceater. In Wessez and Mercitt he earned out bis reform with vigoni, 
erea with violence : but, as in his secular government, he kept him- 
self under the restraints of prudence. Thus, when Oswald was 
appointed Archbishop of York, he made no efforts to restrain the 
marriage of the clergy, and in Dunatan's own aee he jdelded to the 
prejudices of the people, and allowed the abbeys to continue in tJie 
hands of secular clerks. The title of Eadgar the Peaceful, and a 
reign of seventeen years unbroken by any great foreign war, attest 
the Buccees of Dunetan's policy. 

But with Eodgar's deatJi, and the accession of his eon Eadward, this 
prosperous state of things ended. For a time Dunstan jjj,,,,.^,, 
held hia own, but not without strong opposition. Again ittKo' 
and again he bad to plead his cause before the Witan. "''*''' 
And St one synod, at Calne, it was intended to bring the matter to a 
crisia. Beomhelm, a Bishop of the Scottish Chnroh, was brought 
forward aa a champion by his enemiea. His eloc[uence was carrying 
the assembly with him, and Bnnstsn could only appeal t« heaven 
for aasistancB. Nor was that assistance denied ; by accident or 
design, the floor of the upper chanibei where the meeting was held 
gave way in that part where Beomhelm and his friends were seated, 
and they were hurried to swift destmction, while Dunstan's trium- 
phant party remained uninjured on the floor above. But even 
miraculous interferences did not suppress the enemiea Fd ot im- 
of the Prelate, A conspiracy, id which filfthiyth ""■ 
[Elfrida], the mother of ^thelred, seems to have been chiefly engaged, 
was formed ; and Eadward, returning irom the chase, was IdUed st 
her castle at Corfe. 

Eadward the Martyr, aa hia monkish cbronicleis call bim, being 
thus disposed of, hia brother, ^thelred the Unready, ^^,,,,^4^ 
ascended the throne. Dunstan, compelled to assist at unr«dir. 
the coronation, did so only to denounce curses on the "'■'■''"■ 
new king. He bad to withdraw from Court His policy was at an 
end, Mercia and the North fell away feom Weasei. The King's 
own character, at once weak and cruel, was not sndi •nstnutot.tt 
as to inspire confidence ; and we accordingly enter D«»ii»«"»*s. 
apon a x>eriod of abnost inexplicable treasons, weakness, and disorder. 
The Danes reappear on the coast, and what has been spoken of as the 
third period of Danish invasion bcginaL The fleets were no longer 
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merely pimtical expeditioiu, bat were commanded bj kings of wliole 
Muntries, and towarda the end of tbe period the object was no longer 
plunder, or even settlement, but national conquest. The change 
was dosely connected with the gradual conaolidatioa of the three 
Northern kingdoma of Emxjpe — Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
in each of which, as in England, one sovereign had now become 
paramount. The chief petson^e in these invaMona'is Swegen or 
Swend, son of the Kii^ of Denmark. In tiie year 982 he made bin 
appcATancB on the English coasts, and Southampton, Chester, and 
London were either taken or destroyed. The kingdom was in no 
condition to offer a firm resistance. Internal dissensions had already 
begun. The King waa at enmity with the whole of Dunatan's party. 
We hear of a fierce quarrel with the Bishop of Eocheater. The 
allegiance of Mercia and Northumbria was more than doubtful 
East Anglia, where resistance to a kindred people might have been 
least expected, alone succeeded in checking the Danes. There, 
^ ^ under Brihtnotb, the great battle of Maldon waa fongfa^ 

itaidn. whid. forma the subject of one of l^e greatest of the 

*'^ Anglo-Saxon poems. Such single instances of refflstance 

were of no real avail. Sigeric of Canterbury, who had succeeded to 
Dunatan's position and poli<7, and was therefore by no means 
unfriendly to the Bftnes as the opponents of Wessez, indoced the 
K'"g to entertain a fatal plan of buying off the invaders. With the 
consent of his Witan, he raised ^10,000, with which he bribed the 
Daniah boats. This was the origin of the tai known as 
Diw«*K Dan^elt, which became permanent, and lasted till the 

***■ reign of Henry II. The ^eot of such a bribe waa natur- 

ally only to excite the Northern robbers to farther efforts. Accordingly, 
in 994, Swegen and Olaf of Norway made theii appearance, and Eng- 
land waa assaulted by the national fleets of Denmark and Norway. 
Divided by Action, undermined by treason, and without a leader, 
the English knew no expedient but the repetition of bribea. OIei^ 
as a Christian, waa indeed indnced to return %a hia own country, but 
Bwegen's invaaiona were continuous. Supported by the disloyal 
chiefs of the North, he ravaged in turn Doraetshire, Hampshire, 
Sussex, and Kent And when, in the year 1000, a temporary ItiU 
occurred, £thelred, with a madness which seema almost inconceiT- 
able, insisted on quarrelling, first with the King of Cumberlaod, who 
is said to have refused the disgraceful tribute demanded of him, 
thoi^h willing to aerre with his forces against the Danes, and 
afterwords with the Normans in France. An expedition undertaken 
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against this people with lidicttlona ostentation waa eatdlj defeated. 
A peace was made, and hostility changed into alliance, ^o,^_., 
cemented by the marriage of the King with Emma, a ri»B. vnh 
Norman PrincesB. In her train came certain followeta, """^ 
who obtained high office and military commanda, and added a fresh 
element of weakness to already weakened England, Bnt though 
contemptible in the field, with the craft and cruelty of a weak mind 
^thelied planned the maaaacre of all the Danes in „ ^_^^ 
Wessez. Many of these were settled quietly in different otM.Biti», 
parts of the country, or billeted and living on iiiendly ^''**' 
terms with their landlords. On the 13th of November 1002, on the 
festival of St. Erice, the cruel plan was carried out. Among other 
victims was a riater of Swegen'a who had become s Christian ; she was 
put to death with circumstances of unusual barbarity, it is said, at the 
instigation of Eadric iSfrwma, or Qa Qamer. This man ,„,,,,,„„ 
henceforward plays a prominent part in the history. isBiunn si 
Though of low birth, he had contrived to make himaelf moM, 

the favourite of the King, whose daughter he subsequently married. 
Selfish, nnscrupulona, and treacherous, his influence as the King's 
adviser was most pernicious ; while, if it suited his own ends, he 
never hesitated to betray his master. So completely is he identified 
with the diaasters oi England, that there is scarcely any criminal act 
of the reign that is not traced to h'tn . But his repeated treasons do 
not seem to have destroyed the trust which ^thelred and his nobler 
son Edmund placed in him , After the massacre of St. Brice the 
Danes naturally sought revenge. Eseter was taken by the treachery 
of Hngh the Frenchman, one of Emma's followers. Wiltshire and 
Salisbury were deserted by the traitor ^Ifric. Agun East Anglia, 
under Ullcytel the Ealdorman, made the only show of resistance ; 
bnt here tt>o, treason, not of the commander but of the soldiers, 
themselves of Danish origin, proved fataL Famine and civil quarreb 
added to the misery of the English, Aga-in Eadric is visible, 
ruining rival Thegns, and advising still further use of bribes. In 
1006, he had succeeded ia getting made Ealdorman of the Mercians, 
His family rose with him, and in 1008, when at last a great national 
fleet was collected, the quarrels of his brother Brihtric and his 
nephew Wulfnoth destroyed its utility. 

In the same year, a fresh host, one division of which was com- 
manded by Thurkill or Thurcytel, one of the moat TumAm'i in- 
formidable of the Danish pirates, made its appear- *»^""' 
ance. In 1010, the English were again defeated at the battle of 
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Ipswich, and the country was in 
Merda and Weaeex itaelf ^ 
looked 10 bopeleas, tlkat Eadiic the Gainer thooght it time to change 
eidea, and aftei the captore of Cantecbury and the death of the 
Archbiflhop St, Alphege, the Witan was collected under Eadric, 
without the participation of the King, and a further large tribute 
paid, while by Bonie arrangement, probably the ceamon of East 
Anglia, ThurkiH was drawn to the English side. This step of 
ffitfa't Thurkill seems to have opened Sw^en's eyes at once 

!«»*». to the inntililj of angle invaaiona, and to the poasi- 

hility of himself effecting some amilar ami^iement. He felt con- 
fident of the support of Northnmbria and Merda against Weasez. 
He therefore moved his fleet to the Humbet, and advanced to York. 
He had not miscalctilated. The whole of the Danelt^ joined him, 
and with this asdstance, leaving hia son Cnnt behind him in com- 
mand of the fleet in the Humber, he advanced into Weasex. His 
fucceas was constant. Oxford was taken, and the royal town of 
Winchester. At Bath the Danish conijueror received the rabmisaioii 
of the Thegns of the West. London, which we find constantly 
rising in importance, alone held out, nor was it till ^thelred 
Ei^udHimiM ^fi*fi''**d the citj that it Bnirendered. But then, there 
laBwafH. being no longer any opposition, Sw^en was, in foct, 
King of England . ^thelred sought and obtained an 
asylum in Normandy, till recalled by Swt^en's death the following 
year. 

The Danes acknowledged Cnnt as King, but the bulk of the Eng- 
^^^ lish wished to retain the House of Cerdic, if ^thelied 

jEUidnd. would pledge himself to rule better. This he promised 

^*^ to do, and his cause for a time was SDCcessfaL Cnnt had 

to retreat to his shipa Nevertheless, we hear of another large tribute, 
but it was paid probably to a fleet of Danish auxiliaries serving upon 
the English side. Eadric had of course again joined the victorioua 
party ; but again his persistent treachery was the destruction of the 
country. He enticed Sigeferth and Morkere, Thcgns of the Five 
Danish Burghs, to Oifaid, and there murdered them. Sigeferth'a 
widow was kept a prisoner, and taken iu marriage by Edmund Iron- 
aide, ^thelred's son. Thisprince thus acquired possession of the Five 
Burgha, and secured an inflnence which enabled him to take up a 
poaitioii in opposition to Eadric. On the renewal of the invasion bj 
Cnut both Eadric and Edmund collected their forces ; but, angry at the 
new rivalry he waa experiencing, Eadric led hia troops to join Cnut 
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Weaaei waa thus thrown open, and by a strange 
Edmund, with TJtred of Northumberland, occupied the northern part 
of England, while the Danes, under Cnut and Eadric, held Wuaez 
and the South. In 101^ ^thelied died. 

The Witan of the South immediately, under the influence of the 
conquerora, elected Cnut as Ha euccessor, but London b4__jji__ 
and the reat of the Witaa chose Edmund. It was pUin iidi. Aiifl ts 
that Wesaei could acknowle^e Cnut only through fear, ""' ""■ 
and thither Edmund betook himeelf, and collected troops. As if to 
prove what the English could do if well conunanded, in a few weeks 
he fought, on the whole successfully, five great battles, n,, ,,Ht 
At Pen Selwood in Somerset ; at Sherstone, where the *"••"■ 
English were only prevented from winning by a trick of Eadric's, 
who, raising the head of another man, declared it was the head of 
the slain English king ; at Brentford ; and afterwards, when Eadrin 
had again changed sides, at Otford in Kent ; and Aaaandon in Essex. 
In this last battle the whole forces of England were arrayed. The 
sudden withdrawal of Eadric, who was commanding the Magescetas, 
or men of Hereford, secured a victory for the Danes, and Edmund had 
to retreat across England into the country of the Hwiccas, or Olou. 
ceatershire. Not yet whoUy beaten, he was preparing for a sixth 
battle, when he was persuaded to make an arrangement similar, 
though not identical, with that which Alfred had made sMibin at 
with Quthrum. He surrendered to Cnut Northumber- B«i»niL 
land and Mercia, retaining for himself Weasel, Essex, East Anglia, 
and Iiondon. On St. Andrew's Day of the same year, Edmund 
Ironside died, a misfortune, like most other acts of villany of the 
time, attributed to Eadric With him fell the hope of the English. 
The treachery of Eadric, the folly of ^thelred, met with their reward, 
and Cnut was acknowledged King of England. 

Indeed, Edmund's sons were so young that it was not probable 
that the Witan would elect them. The only other claimant was 
Edwy, Edmund's brother. To secure himself against 
him, Cnut is said to have employed Eadric to put liim 
to death ; and though he escaped on that occasion, he was cer- 
tainly outlawed, and all the old members of the royal family 
were kept abroad. The children of ^thelred and Emma, Edward 
and Alfred, were in Normandy with their mother. The children of 
Edmund Irondde, Edward and Edmund, were sent first to Sweden, 
and then to Hungary, where Edward married Agatha, niece of the 
Emperor Henry IL Cnut'a object, on finding himself King of Eng- 
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laud, appeals to- have laeen to obliterate, as far ae possible, the idea of 
conquest, to rule England as an English king, and making that 
country the centre of bis government, to form a great Scandinavian 
Empire. To this end, pursuing the policy of Dunstan, he divided 
nt tun England into four great earldoms, representing the old 

^*^*™* kingdoms. Northumberland and East Anglia were 

intrusted to Danes ; Merda was given \ia Eadiic ; Wessex he kept in 
bis own bands. Eadric's influence had compelled Cnut thus to pro- 
mote him, but he bo mistrusted him, that within a year be caused 
him to be put to death. In the same year he sent for Queen Emma 
&om Normandy, and msJried her, though she must have been much 
omt'i niMoHa older than himself, with the object apparently either of 
*°'™™"'' connecting himself with the late dynasty, or of securing 
the friendship of the Normans. The neit year the Danish fleet was 
sent home. Englishmen were again put in high office. Thus Leo- 
fric was made Earl of the Mercians, and Godwine, of whom we now 
first hear, and whose origin and rise ia variously related, was made 
Earl of Wessex, presumably the second man in the country. Thus, 
too, Cnut flattered the feelings of the English by moving the body of 
St. Alph^e, who had been killed by the Danes twelve years before, 
with all honour to his own Church at Canterbury ; and thus, too, he 
did not scruple to fill the English bishoprics with EugUshmen, and 
even to promote them to high office in Denmark. During his reign 
England was at peace within its own borders, while Scotland wa» 
brought to submission. In 1031, Malcolm, King of the Scotch, 
and two under-kings, did homage to the English King. A strong, 
well-ordered government was established, supported for the first 
time by a standii^ body of troops, known as the House-carle. Early 
in the reign Eadgar's law had been renewed with the advice of the 
Witan, and, in 1038, Cnut promulgated a code of his own, which is 
little else than repetition of former laws and customs. But the proof 
of bis good government is this, that just as the law of the great 
Eadgar was looked on as typical, and demanded by Cnut's Witan, 
and as after the Conquest the Coufeseor's law was demanded, so we 
find the people of the North demanding Cnut'a law, — in each case 
law meaning system of government. His importance as a king is 
marked by the respect shown him on his pilgrimage to Borne in the 
year 1027. There, as he teUs bis people in a letter which be sent 
them, he negotiated with the Pope, the Emperor, and Ku^ Budolph 
of Burgundy, for the free passage of English pilgrims and merchants ; 
he xeceived large gifts from the Emperor, and made the Pope promise 
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to lessen Ma extortioika npon gnnting the FaUinin or AicHepiscopal 
cloak. His daughter by Qaeen Enuna, Gunhild, waa, moreover, 
thoi^t a fitting wife for Heniy, afterwaida the Emperor Heniy III. 
Cunt died still yowig in 1035. 

With him fell Ma plana, both of the Scandinavian Empire and of 
good goTemment in England. Hia aons, Hatold and Kgfttmi. 
Kartliacnnt^ in no way inherited his greatness ; they """"i™. 
appeal to have been little better than savage barbarians. The anc- 
cession waa diapited between them. Godwine and the West Saxons 
obtained the Sonth of England for Harthacntit, while Harold roigned 
in the North. But as Harthacnut did not come to England, but 
remained in hia kingdom of Denmark, Qodwine was tepgRuuM 
the practical ruler. This great Earl, whose aympathies E^o«*rt»t. 
were wboIL;f national, was accused of patting to death Alfred, the 
aon of ^thelred and Emma, who seems to have taken advantage of 
the absence of Haithacnntto aim at re-establishing himself in Wessex 
But as the actpal muiderers were the men of Harold whom Qodwine 
had opposed, it would seem that the cbai^ was a false one. The 
conttnned absence of Harthacnut enabled Harold to 
Becore the whole of the kii^om, over which he !^^ 
reigned for two years. On his death, in 1040, Hartha- J?^™"'*' 
cnnt stepped unopposed into his position. TTi^ short 
reign was marked by no great events. Qodwine, having cleared 
Imnadf by oath and by compnigation (in which a large number of 
Earls and Thegns joined) of the charge of murdering Alfred, 
remaned in power. A tyrannical use of the King's Hoose-carla in 
collecting a tax produced an outbreak in Worcester, which was 
punished with brutal severity. And when the King fell dead, 
-while drinking at a bridal feast, the English were glad to be rid 
of a line of such barbarous sovereigns, and to restore the House of 
Cerdic in the person of the late king's half-brother Edward, who, 
in the absence of direct descendants of the Banish bouse, enterod 
almost unopposed on the kingdom. 

ItwastheeloquenceofOodwinewhichovercame the alight opposition 
offered to Edward's election, and secured him the throne, ^.^^^^ „„ 
Thisnoblemanthusreachedthesummitof hia power, and onftBHt. 
twoyearsafterwardahiadanghterEdithbecametheEing's ^^^^ 
wife. Edward's education and training had rendered hia tastes and 
policy as decidedly French as those of Godwins were national. There 
thence arose, and continued tlironghout the reign, a constant enmity 
between the two parties— the Frenchmen, whom Edwwd brought 
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ovei in great nombeia tmd employed particularly as biahopg^ and 
the nation«l party, headed by Godwine and his Bons. 
ooAwbiiBiidiu It ii the progress of thii qcanel which foimi the Itutoiy 
i*Bieh ttnt. pj jjjg jeign, aide hy side with the efforts of Godwine to 
push his family prominently forward in opposition to the fomily of 
Leofric, Earl of Mercia. On the one hand, the King lavished fovonis 
upon his foreign followei«. A Pienchman, Bohert of Jnmi&ges, 
became Bishop of London, and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbniy; 
Ulf, another Norman, became Biahop of Dorchester in Ozfoidshiie ; 
Ralph, the son of Edward's sister and the Count of Mantes, was made 
an Earl ; and Eustace of Boulogne, her second husband, was loaded 
with honoms. On the other lund, Godwine succeeded in securing 
lor memhera of his own family the earldoms of Somersetshire and 
Herefordshire, and of the Eaat and Middle Angles. The crisis of the 
rivalry at length arrived. It arose from an ontiage committed by 
the followers of Etistace on the citizens of Dover. The townsmen 
rose gainst the insolent Normans and drove them from the city ; 
and when Godwine, as Earl, was called upon to punish the citizens, 
he positively refused unless they were fairly tried before the Witan. 
Both sides took up arms, — Godwine and his sons on one side ; the 
King, with Siward of Northumberland, Leo&ic of Mercia, and his 
own Trench partisans on the other. The armies bced each other in 
Gloncesteishire ; bat Godwine, unwilling to press matters to extremity, 
accepted the proposal of Leofrio that the question should be referred 
to the Witan. When the Witan assembled, the King was there with 
a great army. Overawed by this force, the Witan, recurring to the 
old chai^ against Godwine and to a late act of violence on the part 
of his son Swend, ordered Godwine and his sons to appear before 
them as criminals. This they refused to do onless hoetages were 
given, and as this demand was refused, they would not appear, and 
^^^ were outlawed. Godwine and three sons retired to 

Usiihad. Baldwin of Bruges, Leofwine and Harold to Ireland. 

losL rpjjg French parly were triumphant. Robert, as we hare 

seen, was mode Aichhishop, William, another Frenchman, succeeded 
him as Bishop of London, and Odda, probably an Englishman in the 
French interest, was given the western part of Godwine's earldom. 
Harold's earldom was given to .£lfgar, son of LeoMc. At the sam« 
time, to complete the French influence, William of Normandy came 
over to England, and, as he always declared, received a promise of the 
succession from his cousin Edward. 
The administration of foreigners was so unpopular and so nnsuc- 
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ecoafiU, that Godwine and liia familr tiioi^ht that an opportnnity 
had arisen for tiieir return. Unable to procure th^ restoration by 
peaceful means, they determined upon uung force ; and after variona 
ezpeditioiiii, bnt feebly opposed by the T^^gl'i't', vbo at heart wished 
them well, Godwins found lumself strong enoagb to sail up the 
Thames ; and so preponderating was the feeling of the country in bis 
tavonr, thaf^ as the King refused jnstica, it was agreed that the 
matter should b« refened to the mtan. What their decision would 
be was not doubtful, so the French prelates and eails and 
knights, who had been bnilding feudal castles, at once ^mUi >>r 
fled, and Qodwine and his sons came back in tnumpb. ^^*" 
Stigand, a priest, who had been originally appointed by 
Cant to an abbey raised at Assandnn in memory of the Danish 
victory over Edmund Ironside, and who had acted as principal 
mediator, was elected to the Archbishopric of Canteriinry, left vacant 
by the flight of Robert, The next year Earl Godwine died suddenly, 
while at dinnet with the King.' His death restored the balance 
between the two great families. While Harold succeeded to the 
earldom of the West Saxons, and the vacant earldom of Northumbria 
was given to his brother Tostig, East Anglia was restored to Loofric's 
ion .Mfgar. Bail Siward of Northumbria had died in 105&.' 

The succeeding years aie marked by the gradual increase of the 
power of Harold and his family. In 1056 Earl ^Ifgar tmK>rtu« ot 
was outlawed, and his earldom pven to Gnrth, Ilarold's *^ H»foM. 
brotiier. The exiled Earl, making common cause with Qriffith 
[Gryffydd] ol Wales, defeated Balph, the French Eatl of Hereford- 
shire. To repair this disaatet the war was intrusted to Harold ; he 
prosecuted it with success, and Herefordshire, which he had thus 
rescued, was added to his earldom. The death of Leobic stiU. flirther 
increased the power of the House of Qodwine, although ^Ifgar, the 
late Earl, was allowed to succeed him ; and finally, Essex and Kent 
were formed into an earldom for Leofwine, the remaining brother of 
Harold. Godwine's sons now possessed all England, with the excep- 
tion of Ueida, The last probable heir to the tluone — the iEtheling 
Edward, the son of Edmund Ironside — had been brought over liom 
Hungary, but htkd died almost immediately after reaching England. 

' Fiench Cbionlclen h&ve mide tbla ■nddsn dutli \ Jndgmsiit of dad. Oodwlna Is 
deBOiibed u wlehUig Uiit thg pleM of twtttd li« \\» might choka him If Iw weia tniltj 
of ths desUi of Alfred, vhoieupon the bind itack In hli throat. 

> This [■ th« Slffud who ocean in tlis Ifacbstli of Bbakipen. Though tha OTonti 
comieolail wltli his [dtisIdii of ScoUmd ate very otaouio, the ]^et seemi en ths 
wholB to hfiTe eh&DKed the real hiatoij tmt slightly. 
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And when, in 1063, Harold, by emplojing Hb men as light tioope, 
BQcceeded in the final BabjogatJon of Wales, his greatneas was aoch 
that he mnst abnoet certainly have heen resided as the next king. 
Three yean afterwards, in Jannaiy 106S, tfing Eldwaid, 
mwh4. the last male descendant of Cerdic who reigned in 

"**■ England, died. His last jrear had been troubled by a 

great inHnrrection of the Northern conntjes against the rule of Tostig. 
The house of LeoMc had had a stronghold in the North, and Tostig'a 
injadidoos vigour in attempting to reduce the barbarous population 
to order had excited great discontent His ene^y seems more than 
once to have led ti'm into murder. The Northumbrians therefore 
deposed him, and elected MorcarfUorkere], the grandson of Leo&ic, 
in his place. His brothet, Edwin of Meicia, who had succeeded 
his father ^Ifgar, made common cause with him; and Harold, 
whose policy was always conciliatory, found it necessary to persuade 
the Tt"T"g to confirm Edwin and Morkere in their poesesdous. 
Tostig retired as an exile to Bruges. While England was thus 
troubled, the King died — a good man, devoted to the Church and 
the monks, and therefore afterwards canonized, but as a king 
unfitted by ha pliant character, and more especially by his love of 
foreign favourites, to rule over England at such a difBcult crias. 

The Witan at once assembled, and used its power of election. This 
power was nsnally exercised witliin the limits of the royal family ; 
hut on this occasion, as there was no claimant of the royal hoase but 
Edmund Ironrnde's grandson, the child Eadgar, the Witan looked 
^^ beyond their usual limit, and elected almost nnanimotiBly 
My the great Earl Harold. Though thus King of England 

""'■ by the most perfect title, he found himself opposed 

by two enemies. On the one hand was his brother Tostig, the exiled 
Earl of Northumberland, who had been a favourite of the late king, 
and had perhaps himself hoped to be elected ; and upon the other 
^^^^ Duke William, who, out of a variety of small and in- 

muiiBif suffident pretexts, had constructed a very formidable 
Bonudf. 1-1 aim to the cTOwn of England, He assarted that the 

Confessor had promised him the kingdom, that he was the nearest 
of kin, and that Harold had himself sworn to him to be his man, 
to marry his daughter, and to own him allegiance. The drcum- 
stances under which this last event had taken place are not very 
certain ; but it seems to be true that Harold, on some occasion, had 
been shipwrecked on the coast of France and taken prisoner, and 
held to ransom, according to the barbarous custom of that day, by 
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Guy, Count of Ponthiea, lord of the country. The intervention of 
Williiun as sapetior lord reaened him &om hia disgracefiil position. 
He spent some time in friendly intercoane at William'H court, and 
there probably, as was not UDmoal, made himself the Dnke'a in r^n , 
and did homage. Such an act conld be only personal, and could 
have nothing to do with the kingdom of England, and even as a 
peisonal tie was not very binding. It was his knowledge of this 
which induced imiiam to play the well-known trick upon Harold. 
When the Earl had taken what he believed to be only a oommon oath 
of homage, llie cover of the table on which his hands had been 
placed was withdrawn, and he found he had been swearing upon 
nuMt sacred lelica. With r^ard to the other claims, it may be said 
that Edward the Confessor, in accordance with the constitnlion 
of England, conld not promise the crown to any one, and, moreover, 
had nominated Harold on hia deathbed ; while, slthoi^h William 
was the consin of the late king, it was only through Edward's 
Norman mother, Emma, that he was so. But when pat forward 
aitfnlly, and mingled with coloured accounts of the injnries suffered 
by the French in England at the return of Qodwiue, these claims 
seemed very plausible to the French, especiaDy when backed by the 
influence kA the Papal See wielded by Archdeacon Hildelrond, 
afterwards Pope Gregory YII. The Papal support was won partly 
by tepresenting Harold as a perjured man, partly because the 
Kormans in Italy were r^arded as the great champions of the Papal 
See, but chiefly because Godwine and Harold had throughout sided 
rather with the party of the secular clergy in England than with that 
of the monks,' and had been national in their views with regard to the 
Chnrch as well as in other matters. The Pope, Alexander II., was led 
by Hildebiand to see the opportunity offered, and expressed his appro- 
bation of the expedition by sending a consecrated ring and banner. 

William, immediately after the death of the Confessor, sent to 
demand the crown, which was of course refused. He winum'i in- 
then proceeded to collect troops, not only his own v^*"^ 
Norman feudatories, but also large bodies of adventutera itoia other 
parte of Fiance. Aware of the intended invaaon, Harold collected 
his forwB, and occupied the Sonthem coast But William was so 
long in coming, that Harold's militia army, anxious to return to their 
agricultural works, and straitened for food, could not be kept 

I Aa in llliistratlon of tUa, HsrDld'a gtett PonndBtloa of the Hoi; Rood ot Wsltbsm 
WAS occnpled b; ■aculai' cuioru, and had a school attached, vhlla BUgand, ons of hU 
BRUHt aHppoTtan, wai the nncauonlcal Archblehopof CkntsrhniT. 
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K^ther, He wm left with hia inuaediate followers, Ilia HoiuO'^^aili 
and Tliegn& •Tost then, when his great hoot luid dinppeaied, news 
■hivi ■»»- ^^ brooght to him that Ttwtig had invaded tbe North 
^™- of England. Foiled, in a weak attempt upon the Sonth 

neat Sandwich, and lefiued aid by William of Noimandy, Toatig had 
Allien in with the fleet of Harold Hardrada, King of Norway. This 
king was a great warrioi, who had wrred in the anniea of the 
Byzantine Empire, and fonght in Afiica and Sicily, He was eamly 
persuaded to join Toatig, aM reinforced by the Earls of Orkney, they 
t<^ther sailed up the Onse, and . reached Fulford on the way 
to York. Edwin and Morkere, the sona of jSllfgar, whose dtiter 
Harold had lately married, honestly opposed them, but after a 
eereie battle they were beaten. Airangements by which the 
North was to joui Harold Hardrada were being made at Stamford 
Bridge upon ^e Derwent, when Harold, who had hastened with 
extreme rapidity feom the South, fell upon the inTaders. They were 
taken by surpriae, and some, but slightly armed, were overcome ; but 
the bri^e over the Derwent was held with determination, and a fierce 
battle was fonght on the other side. The Bn giiaTi were entirely trium- 
phant, both Toatig and Harold Hardrada beii^ slain. The Norwegian 
fleet was forced to withdraw. This was on the SSth of September. 

On the 38th King Wiliiam landed at Fevensey. Harold was still 
r—jh., rf at York when the news reached him. He hastily 
vnuiB. gathered what troops he could round the nucleus of Mb 

own immediate followers who had been with him at Stamford 
Bridge. All the South of England joined him gladly, both &om 
Wessex and East Anglia. Bnt Edwin and Morkere, in their jealonsy 
of the rival house, forgot their patriotism and Harold's good deeds %a 
tliemselTea, and deserted him. With Emch an army as he had, Harold 
took up his position upon the hill of Senlac, where Battle Abbey now 
stands. Th^ hiU runs out from the North Sussex hills southward 
-^y like a peninsula. There Harold erected palisades, and 

VMtnaf. airai^ed his men with a view to defenaiva action only. 

** ^*" This step was rendered necessary by the difference of 

the armies ; the English fought all on foot, a laige proportioa were 
irre^pilarly armed militia, and the hand javelin — not the bow and 
arrow — was iJieir national misdle. The Normans, on the other 
hand, fought sa chivalry on horseback, and had many archers. Once 
in the plidn. Harold's army might have been crushed by the charge 
of the mailed cavalry. But repeated charges uphill against aa 
entrenched foe, stubborn and heavily tinned, could not but wear out 
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the mounted knight. Oni deacriptiona ai« all from Nonnaa eonrceo, 
and the contrast between the leligious Noiman and the jovial 
Englishman is fullj hionght oat On the one side, the night is said 
to have been passed in prayer, and on the other in revelry. There 
were certainly, however, prieete and monka upon the side of the 
TilTi gliiTi , and probably this atory ia a ntonkiah exaggeration. Harold 
drew np his forces with hia own picked troops upon the front of the 
bin, between the dragon banner of Wesaex and hia own bannei 
adcnned with a fighting man. The backward curves of the hill were 
occupied by hia worse armed troops. He himself, with his brothers 
Qyrth and Leofwine, took their place beside the standard. The 
French advanced in three divisions, — the Bretons, under Alan, on 
the left ; the Normans, under their Duke and his two brothers, 
Robert and Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, in the centre ; the adventurers, 
under Roger of Montgomery, on the right. They galloped forward, 
preceded by Taillefer, a minstrel, tosBuig his sword aloft and singing 
Bongs of Charlemagne. But their efforts were vain. The heavy aze 
of the English hewed down man and horse if any reached the 
barricade, and the French had to draw back. The Bretons began 
the flight, and the Normans soon foUowed, bnt the English militia 
were not steady enoi^h to withstand the excitement of victory. The 
veteran centre stood firm, bnt the troops opposed to the Bretons broke 
from their position in pursuit. William saw his advantage, rallied 
his troops, drove back the puimiera, and made a second vehement 
assault npon the barricade. The Earls Oyrth and Leofwine were 
killed, the barricade in part removed, bnt still Harold held hia 
ground, and William had to have recourse to stratagem before he 
could secure a victoiy. His present comparative success had been 
caused by the accidental over-eagemeaa of the English. He deter- 
mined to try whether he conld not again indnce them to break their 
line. The Normans tamed in apparent flight, the English, heated 
by the long fight, rushed forward in pursuit. The Norman cavalry 
turned round and rode down their pursuers, and, driving them before 
them, i^ain charged np the hill ; whUe the archers, whose aVili had 
been somewhat foiled by the shields of the English, were ordered to 
drop a flight of arrows upon the heads of Harold and hia men. The 
plan was fatally saccesaful ; the battle was still stnhbomly contested, 
thoogh no longer in serried ranks, when Harold fell, d«u^ 
pierced in the eye by an arrow. With him disappeared ■»"'°i*- 
all hope of English anccesa, His body was foimd, and buried under 
a cairn by the sea, till afterwards removed to his minster of Waltham. 
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THE cliief interest in the Conquest is the change that it is alwaja 
Bttid to have exerdaed in the chatactei of the iustitatioiis of 
England. It osed to be asserted that the feudal STstem was iutio- 
daced, and completed as a vhoUj new sfst^m to the Ei^liah, aftei 
the Conquest ; and Hume Bpeaka of the diviMon of the kingdom into 
BO many kn%htfi' fiefs, into bo many baronies, as if tbeie weie com- 
plete reoi^anization of the whole constitiition. Modem inquiry 
tends to confiim what would natarally have been supposed, that the 
whole of the elements of the feudal system existed in England as in 
other Teutonic countries before the arrival of the Nonnana. The form 
ih* Nuk which the civilization of the Scandinavian and Teutonic 

■T*™- nations took Beems to have been that of a collection of 

village communities, such aa may be seen at work at present in India. 
The difitrict occupied by such community was called the Mark, and was 
divided into three parts, in each of which every free member of the 
community had hia share, but which were cultivated in strict accordance 
with the customary system of agricnltnre which no one might break. 
There was first tlie villt^e, then the arable mark (cultivated land), 
then the common pasture, and beyond that the waste. Every free- 
man had a share in the arable and in the common pasture, bat be 
was botind to bow the same crops as his neighbours, and to follow the 
same arrangement, which appears to have been simple and bsrbarons. 
The common fialds, or mixed lands sa t^ey ore called, were divided 
into three strips by broad grassy mounds; one was sown with 
autumn crops, one with spring crops, and the third left fallow. In 
the same way, though nndei Somewhat varying roles, the grass mark 
was partitioned. Frequently all enclosures were removed at the 
close of the hay harvest, and the cattle graced in common, as they 
were allowed to do aUo in the stubble of the arable mark. Lands 
wet« probably redistributed at certain intervals of time, and the 
power of devising hereditary property by will wag strictly restnuned. 
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Traces of common fields cultivated on the threefold system, and of 
cuBtonutiy ctiltiTation, are still to be found in England, and wete 
plentifal in the last centmy. 

But thoT^h this system would appear to have heen common in nations 
of Gennanic origin, it can he gathered from the Germania , 
of Tadtna that other political institutions existed in Qei- ' 
many. Thus, the subdiviaiona of the Trihe were called Pagi, which seem 
to answer to the English Hundred. The Pagos was under the official 
chieftainship of an elective head called the Fiinceps, answering to the 
Sa:xon Ealdonuan. This Fagos, which may peihaps have been or^in- 
ally a divisian of a. hundred heads of fanulies, supplied a hundred 
waniois to the host, a hundrod BSHessom at the Judicial Court of the 
Princeps. Below tliia we come to the Vicus or township, which was pro- 
bably organized upon the Hark system above described, or on some 
modification of it. The commanders in war, or Duces, were elected, 
probably &om among the Principes, for each special occasion. It is, 
moreover, clear that private property had begun to exist. In pastoral 
life, where the common right of grazing would be the chief common 
privilege, there wonld be no difflcnlly in one man possessing more 
cattle than another. Neither would it be a great step to grant to such 
wealthier men, upon the rediviaion of the common arable mark, extra 
shares for the support of slaves or dependent freemen whom his wealth 
had attracted around him. There also existed a variety of ranks, which 
may be roughly divided into three classes, — the noble or wrt^m 
eor^whomusthaveowedhianobilitytobirthjthefreeman oi™** 
or ceorl, posseesii^ his own homestead, his own share in the common 
land, and dependent on no man ; and the Imt or dependent workman, 
cnttivating his lord's land. Besides these, there were actual slaves or 
theotoi, consisting of men who liad lost thefr liberty either as captives, 
or for debt, or for some other easily conceivable causes. It does not 
appear' tiiat nobility of birth gave any additional political rights, 
although petsonal consideration was awarded to the noble. It was the 
possession of free land which made s Tntm a full member of the tribe. 
The lasts, however, were probably dependent only as regarded their 
lord, in every other respect fcee. Thus, like other members of the 
community, their death had to be atoned for by the payment of a 
gnm of money or vxregiid, although the sum was smaller than m the 
case of freemen. They probably formed a considerable part of the 
armed force of the nation. The class may have consisted originally 
of a conquered population of kindred blood, or of men who voluntarily 
pnt themselTCB int« a state of dependency upon their richer ne^hbours 
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for secnrity, or becann for some rea«m tliej liad become landless Side 
bfdde witiit^democraticconslitutioii, there waaa peculiar iiurtitatkin 
known aa tiie Cbnutoliu. Each FrincepB was allowed to 
collect aroand him, imder a tie of personal dependence, 
a body of profemed wairioie, who were bound to him I^ the closest 
ties of hoaoor ; and the importance of each chief mnat have depended 
in a great degree upon this following. In case of conquest, it would 
naturally be the duty of the conquering chief to see to the wel&re of 
his followera, and to pve them grants, which might either be granic 
in perpetuity, or only the right ofpresentpoBBe8sion,and which would 
be drawn from the conquered land remaining over after its diatribntion 
amoi:^ the body of freemen. To cultivate these grants, the comrades 
of the king would have had to employ their own dependanta, and 
these dependants would settle in villages, which took the form of 
village communities, except that the rights, which in the free com- 
mouities wonld be vested in the whole body of the fi'eemen, were in 
this case vested in the lord. We here have the germ of the relation 
g,„th ai between vassal and lord. But this element of feudalism 

tniiiiim. soon acquired greater strength. The conquering chief 

would take upon himself the title of king, claim descent from the gods, 
and make bis line hereditary. As the position of the kii^ advanced, the 
position of the comrade or Qesith woidd advance also. Aa the king 
of a tribe became the Ving of a nation his dignity would greatly 
increase, and with his that of his followers, who, as the conrt 
became more formal, would accept as bononra duties about the house- 
hold, and the word Gtv.&., comrade, changed into Thtfn or servant. 
In tWes of war such noliles by service became natural leaders of The 
people, and the position of the chief men of the village propor- 
tionately sunk. So that there arose a class of nobles in immediate 
connection with the crown, possessing property not belonpng to a 
village community, and exercising rights of lordship over its inhabi- 
tants. It is not difficult to see in what a superior porition they were 
thus placed ; what powers of encroachment they m^ht have ; and 
how willingly, in times of danger, village communities would put 
themselves in the some podtion with regard t« them, as that occupied 
by those settlers on the Thegu's lands, who had always acknowledged 
them as their lords. We have therefore two sources from which feudal- 
ism might have arisen ; the village headman, in accordance with what 
seems to be a general law, as his powers came to be legally defined 
(especially in the matter of collecting the king's taies), wonld be 
regarded as the h^^tary lord of the rillage, and would obtain ths 
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riglit of permanently encloemg his ahtire of the common land ; while 
the king'B Thegn, ride by side with him, would plant hii own subject 
villages, and accept by what is called commtndMiim the supremacy 
of sach Tillages as might offer it to Tiim , 

The Saxons then bioi^ht with them, in their invasion of England, 
their threefold division of itmk, their association or 
township, their Pagna ot Hundred, the Mark system, the Smwtfcmi 
principleofeloctiontopnblicfimctionii,andtheComitatua ^"^^^ 
or personal following of their chie& The conquering 
Frincipefi or Ealdormen became kii^. The country in all pro- 
bability was divided out with some degree of regularity between 
villages, siniilar in constitution with those of Continental Germany. 
There was no neceemty for these apportionmenta being equah But a 
certwa number of villages, whatever their property was, were divided 
into Pagi or Hundreds. This explains the inequality of those divisionB. 
Theunoccnpiedlandnasleftintheking'shandstorewaid ^^ 
his chief followers. On these demesnes, and on the public 
lands, the Ueit found their homes, with such of the conquered lace as 
remained ; and from time to time fresh estates were granted as fresh 
conquests increased the surplus land. From this land also the mon- 
asteries were endowed. The portion allotted to each free household was 
called the nidt. Jjand held by hereditary possession or by original 
allotment waacaUedtheSlA^t Thatheldbygrantfrom the public laud 
and by charter was called Bodand. (t.& book-land). The land neither 
partitioned not granted was the common property of the nation, and 
was called FolcUmd, As all land, whether boclaiid or folclaud, could 
be let out, and was so treated on various conditions, there was much 
variety in the tenures of that class of people who did not poasesB free 
land of their own. 

Whether the mark system prevailed to any great eitent or not, (and 
this is a somewhat uncertain point,) practically it was the township which 
formed the lowest part of the general o^anization. The jnnsu 
hundred was a collection of townships, the shire a collec- '>ri»'ii™u™. 
tjon of hnndieds. The chief officer of the township, the town reeve, was 
electedbythefi«eholdersofthetownship,andwithfouroftheiinmnber 
represented that township in the Court of the liundred, of which the 
township was a subordinate division. Townships established upon the 
lands of lords eJbo had Ihdr reeve, but probably he was appointed by the 
lord. TheirconstitutionwaB the same, but theproprietorofthesoil took 
the duties and privileges which in a free township belonged to the free- 
holders. Such townships formed manors, Tt was from the township 
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also that the biu^ha or towns arose. The Saxoiu had a uatuial dislike 
for town life, and we must not look Ivt the anangementa of the boiough 
to the remnants of Roman ciTilizatdon. But when the village giew veiy 
laige the same constitution aa existed in the township was employed, 
the &eehoIdeis within the limits of the botough forming the muni- 
cipal body. Such boroughs may also frequently haye arisen from an 
agglomeration of townships. They would then be analogous to the 
hundred. The eiifltenoe of two or three parishes in moat boroughs 
leads to the same conclusion ; for, ecclesiastically, the limits of the 
township and the parish were the same. Such towns, growing up 
natuiaUy round the dwellings of wealthy men or of the king, would 
generally he either on folcland, and as such, dependent upon the crown, 
or upon the land of some lord on whom they would then depend. 
When the national system became organized, there would thus be the 
Court of the Township, with its counterpart in the dependent Town- 
ship of the Manor Court Above that, the Hundred Courts pleaded 
over by the Hundred-man, while the township were represented by 
their Beere and four members. And above that there was the Shire 
Court or Gernot. The shires were not, properly speaking, part of 
the original organization. Tliey seem to he in most cases the old 
sub-kingdoms. The Court, therefore, of the Shire represented the 
National Court. Over these sub-kingdoms or shires was appointed a 
royal officer, shire-reeve or sheriff, representative of the king for 
judicial and fiscal purposes. There is no proof that he was an 
elective ofBcur. Beside the sheriff, who represented the central 
authority, was the Ealdorman, who had the command of the military 
force of the shire and the third of the fines levied. He was the 
representative of the old sub-king. He was a national ofdcer, 
appointed by the king and by the central assembly of the nation, the 
TVitana-gemot. He sat with the sheriff in the Shire Court, but it 
would seem that the sheriff was the official whose presence constdtnted 
the court. In all the courts it was a principle that the suitors of the 
court, those, that is, who were liable to its jurisdiction, were also the 
judges ; that is to say, the courts were essentially popular. The 
whole body present settled the disputes or judged the crimes of 
the individuals, the chief .officer being, in fact, the chairman. Prac- 
tically, in the Shire Court, twelve chief Thegns or chief freeholders 
sat with the sheriff as judges, representatives of the whole body. It 
was also a principle, at all events originally, that no superior court 
should have jurisdiction till the mferior courts had done their best 
towards the settlement of the disputed point. 

D:,-:c.Jt, Google 
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Eocledaatically, the parialieB were co-eitensdve with the townships, 
the biahopricB in a great degree co-extenaiTe with the diiiea ot ancient 
Idngdoms. 

In process of time, the position of the king somewhat changed. 
He began to be regarded aa the one lord of the laad. From being 
the King of the Saxona he giadnallf became the King of Engbnd. 
His personal relation became tenitorial. The folcland became lo^ 
demesne, and the king came to be regarded aa the origin of justice. 
This change, among otber causes, tended much to the g,„^ ^ 
growth of a system which wae in lact incipient feudalism. ttnttoHti 
The national courts constantly became more the private ™ 

courte of great lords. The connection between the possession of land 
and the judicial power grew constantly atronger. It had early been the 
custom to establish in the favour of lords to whom grants were made 
Liberties, or SiAmi, as they were called ; that is, land was granted 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the Hundred. The judicial rights 
of the Hundred, together with the payments accruing firom them, 
were vested in the lead who received tile grant. These rights are im- 
plied in the words *aa and tM. As townships on a lord's land became 
manors, so these Liberties, on which there were many townships, 
became private Hundreds. They were probably, before the Conquest, 
not exempted from the jurisdiction of the Shire. It has been already 
mentioned that, either by commendation or by the encroachment of 
local magnates, freemen (allodial proprietors as they were called) took in 
many cases the poration of dependants. Their property then assomed 
the character of bocland, or land held by charter, instead of hereditary 
freehold. By commending themselves to a lord they would free them- 
selves from the burden of military duty, which would then fitll upon 
the lord as proprietor of the land. Justice would be more easily obtained 
from the neighbonring court of the lord than from the distant court 
of the Hundred or county. Protection from invasion or from the 
violence of neighbonrs would be gained. Again, the police regula- 
tion, by which all landless men were obliged to seek a lord, would 
strengthen the idea of the necessity of dependence. 

Ueanwlule, the Franchises and territorial jurisdictionB went on 
increasing till the ideas of poeaeasion of land and jurisdiction began 
to go constantly together. The Thegn, who only poaseaaed five 
Hides, bad hia court In the lime of Cnut a farther step was taken. 
The wealthy landowner, under the name of Landrico, represented 
the king in hia district, and had jurisdiction over the leaser free- 
holders. While, to crown all, the new position of the kii^ gave him 
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the sole jurisdictioii over the holders of bocUnd, to which, as we 
have Ken, allodial property was giadoallj nmiTYiilatiTig itaell In all 
theae ways private aiid territorial jurisdictions were atrengthemed, 
and enabled veij largely to encroach upon the national and popular 
courts. The position c^ the Landrica was little eUe than tliat of a 
feudal baron, and the independence of the great hereditary of&cial, 
BO marked a characteristic of Continental fendaliam, was almost lepio- 
dnced in England, when Cnut divided the kingdom into four great 
Earldoms. 

To pass from the local govemment to the central. It has been 
seen that justice and municipal law were carried on through a 
series of free assembliea or Gemots ; so too the general meetiiig, or 
Gemot of the nation, constitnted the chief legislative and judicial 
o«biii »T(n ''s*i'i''lr. This was called the Witan or wise men, or the 
Bum. n> Witans-Qemot or assembly of wise men. It was doubtless 
^'***' originally theNational Assembly of allfreemen,but by an 

ea^ change which befalls all such asBemblies, attendance on it grew 
awkward to the mnltitnde, and was shortly confined to those who bore 
office about the court, tlie king's Thegns and bishops. The prindple of 
representation was not nnderstood, and the freemen, althoi^ they 
possessed an inherent right to be present, were not in fact lepiesoited, 
except in so Str as the presence of friendly and neighbouring Thegns 
might be held to rejveseut them. The power of the Witon was great 
and various, being in theory the power of a free nation. They could 
elect and discrown a king, and practicoUy did elect liiiri, though 
usually from among the neatest relatives of Uie late kii^. A remnant 
of this elective form of the monarchy still exists in out form of 
coronation. Peace and war were discussed in the Witan. The 
co-operation of the Witan was neceesaiy to authorize alienation of 
public land ; and to them ultimate judicial appeals were made. 
Early in the eleventh century, however, the king had so far im- 
proved his position that he was able to grant land without their 
iMTnini pirwn leave, Bud also to csll to his court cases not yet completed 
>iti»u« in the lower courts. The same change in tlie character of 
t^e king, which has been already mentioned, shows itself here also. He 
was originally the leader of a free tribe, perhaps of a clan, but gradually 
as bis dominion extended lus power rose also ; and his personal in- 
Ouence, though somewhat undefined, was paramount. The great king 
could always wield the Witan as he pleased. His office was, as has 
been said, elective, but under certain restrictions. It seems to have been 
regarded as necessary that he should be an ^theling (or horn in l^iti- 
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mate wedlock), and in England. With this lisiit, and witL a certain 
preference allowed to tho eldest son, and to ttie <me whom the dpng 
king nominated, tlie choice of the Witan was free ; and, i^acticallj, 
tiie prince of the royal honae best fitted for the immediate oircom- 
etancea of the kingdom was chosen. Thus the king's brother was 
sometimea chosen instead of hia son, who, in hia torn, might eacceed 
hia nncle to the exclusion of his nncle'a children, Thia ptefereoce for 
the best man over the nearest reUtLve continned after the Cimqaest, and 
tendeiB eironeons the appellation of nsorper when applied to the early 
Norman kjnga. The anangementa of finance, as fax as _^^ 
tiiey can be understood, were veiy ample. Upon ereir 
citizen, whether agricnltoral or oiban, there was laid a (nnoda 
n«e«wittH^ that is to say, the du^ of serving in wax, tiie repair of 
bridges and public roads, and the maintenance of foitificationH. It 
is plain, therefore, that the wants of the crown were chiefly personal, 
that what we considei the chief eqienaee of goremment, justice, 
maintenance of public worka, and military expenditure, were sup- 
ported by the people themselvee, without the interposition of gorem- 
ment The expenses of the ciown would be discharged veiy largely 
from the public property or folcland reserved to the nation, and from 
such taiea aa were rendered neceeaaiy from time to time to support 
the grandeur and hospitalily of the king as national representative. 

The system of police was based on the idea of mntnal responsibility. 
Frankpledge or yVitAiorA, by which is meant the division ^^ 
of the country into sections of ten men mutually respon- 
sible for one another, cannot be proved to have existed before the Con< 
quest On the otbeihand, its principle no doubt existed, Everyman, 
by the law of Onut, was bonnd to he in a Hundred and a tithing. 
This latter form cannot be accurately defined, but it was a snbdlvision 
of the Hundred. By the laws of .£thelstan and Eadgat every landless 
man was ccmipeUed to have a lord to answer for him in the courts, 
and every man a surety to answer for him if he were absent when 
legally required. 

From this sketch it will be seen that, witii regard to classes^ there 
muat have been at the time of the Conquest TKtgna, who were to all 
intents and purposes feudal barons ; Sofanm, those freemen who 
owed suit to the lord's soke or court ; a certain number of Ewk or 
noUes by birth, who would most likely have become assimilated to 
the Ihfsgai ; fmholdtn, holding land in common where it had not 
yet come under the suzerainty of a lord (this same class of freemen 
degenerated onder various circiuuEtances and with varying tenures 
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into rilleins, or depeadent cuItivatoTs, under lords) ; tutd absolute 
tloMf, conaiBtiiig origiiudlj piobablj of the conqaeied race, and 
added to bj cruninalB and oatlaws, or others who had lost their rights 
as freemen. 

There was here erery element of the feudal system. Even the 
tenure of land upon military service existed. The rawn distinction 
between the condition of Ei^land and that of the Continent, where 
the feudal system had been fully established, lay in tbia, — there BtUl 
existed a certain number of freemen whose land was their own. They 
were indeed obliged to acknowled^ the jnrisdiction of a lord, but 
they were free to choose their own lord. They were soitors to bis 
court, but he did not poeaess their land. The feudal system in its 
completed form may be regarded as exhibiting two peculiar featoiea :— 
jurisdiction was in the hand of large landowners ; and the lord was 
r^arded as the possessor of the land over which be exennsed joris- 
diclion. In England, one feature alone had become prominent The 
judicialpowerwasin the band of large landowners; but their jurisdic- 
tion extended ovet men whose land they did not possess, but who 
were owners of their own property, and able to attach themselves to 
any lord they liked. With the Conquest, while the judicial power 
was restrained, the connection between that power and the possession 
of land over which it was exercised became absolute. 

The Church occupied a position of very great importance. It was 
the guardian of the morahty of the country, and aa such ■ 
had a ahaie in all secular jurisdictions ; but it was the 
remnant of a national Church, not closely united to the Roman See. 
It vras therefore inclined to be somewhat disorderly. Its bishops were 
appointed properly by the kii^ and the Witan, but latterly the power 
had practically been with the kii^ alone. These bishops obtained 
their license from the Pope. But the case of Archbishop Stigand, to 
whom the Pope had not sent the Pallium, shows how little weight 
was given to this proceedii^. Similarly, the lower clergy bad formed 
the habit of manyiug, contrary to Papal laws, and although there was 
a growing feeling that this was wrong, the practice still continued, 
while the monks were constantly attempting to break free from their 
rules and establish themselves as canons. 

To such a civilization came William, who had seen the evils of 
EflMUoitiu Continental feudalism in his own country, and had 
*»*■«*■ secured hia position only after long struggles. He 

claimed England, not as a conqueror, but as the legitimate Bovereign, 
nominated by Edward the Confessor, and as such was accepted by 
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tlie WituQ, and ctowned in London itftei the battle of Senlac. Eia 
nataral policj woa, therefore, to contiiiae Bach iiuitituti.oiiB as 'were 
not yet feadtd, and thus hia urival checked that natiual growth 
of feudaliBm which was ranning ita course in England as in othei 
Teutonic conntries. On the other hand, it was impofloible freon 
hia position that he should do otherwise than introduce many 
feudal institationB. He had brought with him many of his Tassals, 
who held from birp in feudal tenure ; and it was neoeaaaiy, when, 
&om the confiscated lands of Harold and hia family and of the' 
other noblea who either opposed bis enbauce into England or 
afterwards revolted against him, he made large grants to reward the 
ad'rentuiera of whom hia aimy nuunly consifited, he should make 
those grants m accordance with the ^stem with which he was 
acqufdnted in exchange fot military serrice, and saddled with the 
usual feudal burdena. While he thus, on the one hand, 'was the 
national English sovereign, on the other he was the supreme land- 
owner and feudal lord. Under this double influence, the tenure of 
land, following the universal tendency of Europe, became wholly 
feudal and military. But the other ode of feudalism— with its 
isolation, the virtual independence of the feudatories (among whom 
'the king was but the first among his peers), and the sappreasion of 
national jurisdiction, 'which were the chief characteristica of French 
feudalism — was kept in care&il restraint. Thus, the whole machinery 
of justice, the Hundred Court and the Shire Gemot were retained 
under presidency of the sheriff mde 1^ side vith that territorial 
jurisdiction which he could not refiise to his feudal vassals. The 
police ^stem of mutual responsibility was kept up and systematized 
under the name oi Jrankpledge, and on the whole nation still lay 
the trvtt/ida ntceaitat. The Witan remained, although its members 
'Were now feudal vassals ; the laws as they existed were for the most 
part perpetuated, though certain emendations were made, such as 
the law of English ry,^ for the protection ot his Norman subjects, and 
the liberty allowed to the different nationalities to be tried according 
lo their own law. At the same tijne, the fiirther to restrain the 
independent power of the great feudatories, the great aatnintoiiH 
earldoms which Cnnt had created were broken up, vrith '""*»ii«»- 
the exception of three border counties, Chester, Durham, and Kent ; 
the businesa of the couutiea was transacted by the sheriff, who was a 
royal officer, and the earldoms were either oi one coimty only, or il 
of more than one, of counties far apart. As a final court of appeal 
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he Mtabliahed Uie Com B(^ formed of the Jiistidai7 (who wu 
the king's lepreaentatiTe and regent when he left the country], with 
a sbdF of justices, consiBting oiigmally of the officers of the honeehold, 
bnt tending gradoallj to connst of new nobilitj appointed by the king 
for the purpose. This was the final conrt of appeal, and could draw 
to it any suit from the county court. But the chief restriction upon 
military feudaUem, which rendered its appearance in England impos- 
sible, was, that each &eehcdder swore all^ianee, not to his immediate 
lord, but to the king. Abroad, if a great noble went to war with the 
king, his -raasals were doing right in following liitn ; in Englaad, they 
were committing treason. 

This oatlk wBe exacted after the great work of the Domesday Book 
was completed. This hook conmirted of a r^istration of all the 
lands in the kingdom, made by cotnmis^oners, after inquiry npon 
oath of the chief men and lesser freeholders of ettcb district By 
it not only were the limits of property settled, bnt the king knew 
what resonrces he could rely npon both in men and money. The 
king's power was nominally limited by the "connsel and consent" of 
the National Council, which was at once the old Bn g lii ih Witan 
and a feudal assembly, but its power was really nominal The 
taxes seldom called for interference, as they were derived principally 
either from the old national dues, the/trm of the shire (a fixed rent 
of the old public lands and royal domains), the danegdt, and the 
proceeds of fines or feudal aids. The army was also completely in 
the king's hands ; as national sovereign, the old national militia was 
at bis command ; as feudal sorereign, be could claim the military 
service of his vassals, which was defined in every case by the 
» ,iii.- .. Domesday Book, while the whole people were bound to 

pwrt*". him by oatli. We thus see William the Conqueror 

occupying the position of a practically irresponnble monarch, with 
a mixed monarchy of national and feudal character, bnt^ witii tlie 
exception of some parts of the administration of justice, carried on 
wholly under feudal forms. 
As r^ards the Chorch, two important changes were made. Aa 
the champion of orthodoxy, WiUiun, by means of his 
Archbishop, Lanfronc, restored the Roman disdpline to 
the Church, and coimected it closely with the See of Bom& And, 
secondly, he separated the ecclesiastical jurisdiction from the secnlar. 
The bi^ops withdrew from tiie county court (perhaps finding their 
potdtion there useless now that those courts had sank in importance), 
ami established courts of theii own. Dating William's reign no 
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mconTenlence arose iiom this, but the iaherent defects of the step 
became obvionB when Heuiy II. attempted to leoi^anize the kingdom 
kfter the disordet of Stephen's reign. The Conqaeror'B police was 
dnnsiiallf atnct. It became the common sajdcg that a man Men 
with gold conld pan unhatmed thnnif;h the conntiy. He aboiiahed 
the penaltjr of death (which was, however, speedily tesnmed), and 
sabstitnted mutilations of vsiions kinds. He also lejoessed the 
right which the Sazon laws had allowed of killing the murderer 
or the Uiief when taken led-handed. It has been soggeeted that 
llie great forests he created, and tike care with which they were 
maintained, is to be attributed as much to the king's desirs to 
TuinintaiTi an efficient staff of police always ready as to his great love 
of hunting. 
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THE death of Harold left England without a king. Aa yet, 
although William had expected the immediate submisaion of 
the whole country, no such course was thought of. The idea 
btu<>i -till- which occupied men's minds was the election of a new 
uM Of thi king, who might continue the defence of the oountiy. 
*'*''^ The two Bona of jElfgar, the great northern Earls 

Edwin and Motkete, whose jealousy of Harold had been one of 
the chief causes of his disaster, found themselves, now that the 
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House of Qodwine was practjcallj destroyed, the most piominent 
leaders of the English. They came to Loudon, and there, collecting 
about them such noldes and important people as they coald readily 
find, they held an assembly which in some sort represented the 
Witan. They probably expected that the crown wonld bo given to 
one of themselves, and that the hour for the Mnmph of the Mercian 
house had arrived. They were disappointed in their hopes. Of 
properly qualified candidates there were none, bnt the Southern 
Witan preferred to place the crown upon the head of bhNb tt 
the grandson of Ironside, the beic of the old royal "*»*»*• 
house, and elected the ^theling Eadgar, yonng thongh. he was.' It 
does not seem however that he was actually crowned, Ihat ceremony 
being postponed till the feast of Christmas. 

After the slaughters of the late battles, the means of resistance in 
the Southern counties must have been much diminished, and when 
Edwin and Morkere completed their treasonable conduct by again 
vrithdrawing their troops, and, thongh they had accepted the election, 
refused to give practical support to the defence of Wessex, immediate 
opposition to the Conqueror became hopeless. No further combined 
action was possible and no other great battle was foi^ht. 

Meanwhile William, disappointed in his hopes, proceeded with liia 
own foreign forces to make good his conquest. He wmiu'iminA 
detemtined to subdue the Bouth-^astem counties before t^inA™- 
he advanced against London. He marched eastward, took Bomney, 
and captured the castle and town of Dover, and had reached 
Canterbury, when be was seized with an illness which kept him 
inoctiTe during the whole month of November. Thence he sent an 
embassy which secured the great town of Winchester, and thence in 
December be moved to attack the capital, but contented himself 
with burning the suburb of Southwatk, and passed on westward on 
the southern side of the Thames, which he did not cross till he 
reached WaUingford, intending to pass northward and thus cut the 
city off from the unconquered country. With this view he marched 
to Berkhampstoad in Hertfordshire. But his progress had B,j^,„ai, 
broken the spirit of the Londoners, and he was there •nmusnk- 
zaet by Eadgar, Ealdred the ArchWshop of York, and "■*"*"■ 
otbetB, who Buhmitted to him, and offered him the crown. After 
a feigned rejection of it, till he had further secured the kingdom, he 

1 It ti DDt certain boa old £>dgu wu. Hit CtUicr died In WSI. He moat hiTc 
bmn thsnfDn at lust niCB yean old, uid wae probabl}' gome reuii older, u we heu 
of hli aiecntlni leveial acte of klugl; antliorltf . 
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accepted it at the earnest request of his foUowen, and mtacliiiig into 
ganuOaat London, was crowned at ChiiBtma& The cereiooDy 
*""** WM perfoiined by Ealdred of York in the place of 

St^^and of Canterbury, whose appointment to the See had mtt been 
strictly canonical ; it was impoaaible that Willi&m, one of whose 
profesaed objects was the leform of the oncanonical Chnrch of 
England, ahonld receive his crown from the hands of a schismatic. 
Stigand'B importance as tlie chief oC&cial of the Snglish prevented 
William from taking immediate steps against bim , He was therefore 
present at the ceremony, but though William thns, and for some 
time afterwards, temporized with him , his ruin was already de- 
teimiaed. The coronation was performed with the usual Tln gliah 
ceremonies ; the name of the King was proposed for election to those 
who were present, and the shout of acqniescence excited the alarm 
of the Nonnan troops outside the church. They proceeded to set 
fire to bnildings in the neighbonrhood ; the assembled multitude 
rushed from tbe church to extingui^ the fiames, and William was 
left almost alone with the officiating ecclesisslics. Bat the ceremony 
was completed in the midst of fears and misgivings of those within 
the Cathedral, and of uproar and confiimon without. 

William was thus crowned King of England, having received the 
wmiHuipgii- ^own from the hands of the Witan, and having been 
ti«HUi(. nominally elected by the popular voice. His position 
was in strict accordance with the claims he had raised, and lie 
proceeded to pursue a policy in harmony with it. He had come to 
claim his r^hts against a usurper, he had obtained those rights, and 
would henceforth make them good while strictly following the forms 
of law. Ab crowned Eii^ of England, opposition to him was 
treasonable, and the property of ttaitois legally confiscated. It is 
clear that this position gave btm great advantages, and would indnce 
many a weak-hearted or peaceful Englishman to accept without 
oppodtion the d« fatto king, while it enabled William to hide the 
harsh character of the conqueror under the milder form of a monarch 
at war with tebellions sulijects. 

In pursuance of tiiis policy, no sudden change was made in the 
constitution or sodal arrangements of the country. In the firat 
period of his rule, William merely stepped into the place and 
exercised the rights of his predecessor ; but those rights he fonnd 
sufficient to secure his own position and to reward his followers. 
For these purposes it was necessary for him to give to Normans 
much of the conquered land, by which means he would spread as it 
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wen a gairison thionghout the counDy, and bt tbe txaa time 
gratify Ilk adlteieiit& 

He started &Dm the l^;al flctioii that the whole of the Unci, as 
the land of traiton, was confiBcated. Tba foldaiid he 
made raown propeitj, Uitu completing a change which ^^^*' 
had been long in progress. The laige domains of the »«t™'' 
Honae of Qodwine were bj the destruction of that house 
natniaUy at hia dlBposal, as was also the propertf of those who had 
fallen in arms against him at Hastings or been prominent in opposition. 
The land thus gained he granted to his followers, not making a new 
partition of it, but putting aNonnanjn lie place of the dead or outlawed 
•BSigiiahman who was legally r^arded aa his ancestor. To complete 
this pnceas, and appropriate all the conquered land, would obviouslf 
have been impolitic ; and very shortlj after his coronation he appears to 
have allowed a general redemption of property, Proptietois eabmitted, 
paid a sum of money, and received their lands back as fresh grants 
from dte Conqueror. In addition to this, many of tlie smaller 
Thegns and &ee Ceoils were too insignificant to be disturbed, and 
in many instances some little fragment of their dead husband's 
property was given in contemptnons pity to the widows, saddled 
fteqnently with some ignoble tenure. Still farther to _^_^ _ ^^ 
complete the subjection of the country, in eveiy con- 
qneied town of importance a caeUe was ei«cted. 

In addition to his grants of land, William had the government of 
the conntiy to attend to, and the vacant earldoms to Appitateat 
fill. In doing this he was gnided by his past eqieri- •*■•*■ 
ence, and in the fully conquered parts of England was careful not 
to put any earl into the position occupied by the great earls of the 
last days of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy. In this respect, as in some 
others, the spirit of feudalism had been making rapid strides in 
E^laud, and the great earls, as well as tbe great cities, were bidding 
fair to assume the position of tbe feudatories and free cities of 
the Continent. William was careful to return to older precedent, 
and to confine bis earldoms to one efaire. The importance of this 
in Ei^lish history is great, as it obliged tbe nobility to work 
in alliance with the commonalty, and secured national rather than 
aristocratic pTt^^ress. Thns his two most trusted servants, to whom 
in bis absence he left the vice-regency of the kingdom, William 
. Fitx-Osbem and his brotlier Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, were respectively 
hut Earls of Hereford and of Kent. William thus arranged that 
part of England which he had leally conquered. In the North 
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he as yet contmoed the eusting state of things. Edwin and Morkrae 
did homt^ and received their EaildomB b&ck agam. Waltheol 
tcmained Eail of Nottingham, and Copaige (Copei oi Cozo) was 
given tiie eaildom of the Korthem province of Korthnmbeilazid. 
To aecnte the allegiiuico of these great onconquered Earls, Willltun 
took them wiUt him when in March he went to levieit his native 
dnchy. The kingdom he left in charge, the South to Odo of 
Bajeuz, Hie North to William Fits-Osbem. 

His retirement from England has sometimes been traced to an evil 
wuiiu muu intention of enticing his new subjects into a more 
MoiBMAdr. serious rebellion, that he might conqner them more 
completely. His natural dedre to displaj his triumph in his own 
countiy would seem to supply a sufficient reason, without attributing 
to him Buch double dealing. The effect of his absence, however, 
was in &ct to produce such an insurrection. In the 
J^^]]^^^^^ midiit of his conquests and coufiscationB he had always 
•»*j™i»"' kept a strong hand upon his fbllowera, and his police 
was good. The case was different under the government 
of bis viceroys. The rapacity and licentioasuess of the conquerors 
made itself heavily felt. IMscontent began to show itself in the 
North, in the West, and in the South ; and the native "RngHab, 
despuring of their unaided efforts, began to seek assistance from 
abroad. The news of this danger brought William back to England 
in the December of 1067. But already a revolt in Bemicia, as the 
Northern division of Northumberland was called, had produced the 
death of the newly-made Earl Copsige. £Iadric the Forest«r in the 
West of England, in union with the WeMi, had ravaged Herefcod- 
shire, and the men of Kent had obtained assistance &om Eustace 
of Boulogne in a frnitless attack upon Dover. It was the dread of 
more important forugn allies which brought William back. The 
English efforts to get aid from Henry IV. of Qermany, or from 
the King of Norway, had beefi frustrated either by William's 
intrigues or by the character of the Princes to whom they applied, 
but Swend of Denmark seemed Likely to embrace their cause. 

On his return, William fomid that although his lieutenants bad 
wuiub repieaaed actual insurrectioiis, the unconquered districts 

ntanu. ha^ of the North and West of England were gloomy 

and tlireatening. Want of union was still the bane of the English ; 
the insurrection of Exeter and the West had been suppressed before 
York and the North moved. The party of Harold and his family 
was strong iu Ezett:r and the Weateru sliiriss. At Exeter, indeed, it 
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ia probable tlut what lemained of the family of Qodiriiie waa 
st this dme collected. William marched against the 
city, harrying Doraet aa he passed. The poaition of S'^'is^rti 
Exeter waa chaia.ctenattc. Aa in the case of the great ^^ °' 
earldoms, so in that of the great cities, the feeling of 
local independence had been rising, and the chief men of Exeter seem 
to have had some thoQght of making theii city a free town. They 
offered to own the King's supremacy and to pay his taies, hut refused 
to admit him within th^ walla. The one point of William's 
policy which is most prominent is his determination to establish 
the strength of the monarchy, as E^ainet local inteieats. He 
therefore rejected the proposition, and matched upon the dty. The 
civic chiefs ofFered to anbmit, but the people repudiated theii 
arrangements, and stood the siege. The city was captured by means 
of a mine. Harold's family fled — Qytha, bis mother, to the islands 
in the Bristol Channel, his sons \a Ireland. As usual, a castle was 
built in the city ; the tribute of the town considerably increased ; 
both Deronshire and Cornwall completely subdued, and the same 
process of partial conHscation which had marked the first steps of the 
Conqneror carried out there. The earldom of Cornwall, and a large 
quantity of property, was pfen to Robert of Mortain, William's 
half-brother. The conquest of the West was completed by the 
subjugation of Qloncestershire and Worcestershire. 

'This insurrection was hardly over when a general confederation 
against the Conqueror was set on foot in the North. immMmii, 
Edwin and Morkere, and Eadgar, the nominal king, »•"«'*. 
combined with Eadric the Forester, and had good hopw of assistance 
from the Welsh, from Malcolm Canmore of Scotland, and from Swend 
of Denmark. This help was not forthcoming ; civil war hindered the 
Welsh, and Malcolm and Swend were not ready. The feeling 
against the Normans was, however, very strong, many of the 
inhabitants of Yorkshire taking to the woods rather than submit. 
The insurrection was a failure. Again Edwin and Morkere showed 
complete want of energy, submitted, and were received into favour. 
Such a desertion destroyed all unity of action ; their armies dis- 
persed to their own homes. A certain number of the insurgents 
retired and held Durham, others took refi^ in Scot- _ _._ 
land, but William found no opposition; York sub- puwintii 
mitted, and the usual castle, the constant ba^ of con- Jti'** "* 
quest, was built there. On his homeward march through 
lADcolnshire, the town of lincolii and that part of Ei^land was 
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oko subjugated, whilo, at the sune time, Malcolm of Scotland Bent 
an embaae^, and commended himself to WiDiam. At the doee of 1068 
'William vas actual posBesKr of England as &t northward as the 
Tees ; but Cheahiie, Shropshiie, Staffordshire, and part of Hereford- 
shire vere still nucoaqnered ,- Durham, Northnmberland, and 
Scotland vers hia only by the tie of homage. 

At this tdme it is said that a considerable nnmber of his Norman 
foUowera, disliking to leave their homes bo long, retmiLed to 'Sat- 
mandy, throwing np their estates in England. This movement has 
been exaggerated, as Hngh de QrantmaEmil, who is mentioned as the 
leader of the letoming Normans, nndoubtedly held property in Eng- 
land afterwards. It is, howeTOr, probable that some retained, for 
Williem at this time discha^ed many of his mercenaries, acting 
henceforward more completely as English king. 

At the midwinter meeting of the Witan be proceeded to act as 
Kooit to tt* though the North was completely conqnered, tmd granted 
Matt. the earldom of Northnmberland, vacant by the flight 

of Qoapatrie, to his follower Robert de Comines. Bat the reception 
of this new earl showed bow nnanbdoed as yet the northern earldom 
was. He reached Dotham, and was received by Oie Bishop £thel- 
wine ; but when his troops treated the dty as though thc^ had 
conquered it, the inhabitants rose and pat him and bis men to 
deatik. The spirit of insnnection spread, and the tatizens of Tork 
at once also rose and slew one of tiie commanders there, Bobett Fiti- 
Kichard. This blow, which seems to have been concerted, waa im- 
mediately followed by the return of Eadgai and the other exiles 
from Scotland. William hunied thither in person, re-established his 
authority, and built a second castle, which he pat into the bands of 
William Fitz-Osbem. He then withdrew into the West of England, 
conscious probably that the Northern iDsniredion was only one of 
his darters, fot Swend of Denmark had at length sent a fleet to the 
BssiBtance of the English, tbe sons of Harold were landing in Deron- 
shiie, and Eadiic tbe Wild was threatening the north-west of his 
dominions. In fact, we have in this year the great final struggle of 
the English, and the Norman dominions were assaulted npon all 
Ddes. 

As usual, however, tbe want of proper concert and of any acknow- 
tj Wri— - l^iiK^ ^^'^ heroic leader rendered the TJ^eliah efforts 
ttou KMnit fatile. The sons of Harold were disastroasly defeated 
tk* hkbuk ^y Count Brian of Brittany, their wandering and ill- 
disdplined troops conquered in two battles in one day, and they 
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thenuelvcs, escaping to Ireland, are heatd of no more This wu in 
Jnlf . la September the Danish fleet a^^Toached. It touched, l>nt 
mu beaten o&, both in Kent and in Eaat Anglia, and fin&U^ entered 
the Homber, where it was joined b^ tiie great English ezUea. 
Thence the combined English and Datiiah army moved apon York, 
vhile Eadric, in Staffordshire and the Welsh border, moved forward 
and besieged Shrewsbury, and the men of the West, though imaided 
by tlie Bona of Harold, rose and bedeged the castle of Montacnte in 
Somersetshiie. These two lesser insnrrectLons William could afford 
to leave to hia lieutenants ; Bishop Qeoffrey of Coatances relieved 
Montacute, and William Fitz-Osbem and Earl Brian apparently 
completed the subjngation of the West, compelling Gadnc the 
Forester to retire after he had destroyed Shiewsbiuy, and re-estab- 
lishing the Ntmnaa influence in Devonshire^ William himself 
hastened to the scene of greatest danger. Already the castles of 
York were taken, as the story tells ns chiefly by the prowess of 
Waltheof ; bat having completed this object the anny had foolishly 
dispersed, and the Danee, lying in the Hnmber, were occapying 
Lindeeey and the north of Lincolnahire, There William's snddea 
march sntprieed them, and they were compelled to withdraw to the 
other side of the Eombei. William then set quietly to work, with 
hig army, which had now joined him, at the recon- ,nnu«i<to- 
quest of Yorkshire. Staffordshire and Nottingham were mteunti 
secured, and after a lengthened delay at the passage of 
the Aire, during which he was probably engaged in n^otiatiims wilh 
the Danes, he moved on practically unopposed to York. He there 
re-established his two castleef, and proceed^ to give the inhabitants of 
the country a lesson they were not likely to forget. He set to work 
E)'BtematicAUy to lay waste the whole of the territory &om the 
Humber to the Tees, Eveiy honse, every store of food, the very 
cattle themselves were included in tlie great bnming. The complete- 
ness of the destruction is marked by the entries dL " Waste," following 
each other in unbroken succession in the Domesday Book. For nine 
years the country was left un tilled, the towns wholly uninhabited, 
and the few survivors lived like beaata of the field, feeding upon un- 
clean ftnimalii, and reduced even, in their utter want, te eat human 
flesh. Having completed this terrible work, William 
kept his Chrisbnas in state at York. He pursued his f^^™ 
advantage further, and, as the wint«r went on, advanced ^^""'^ 
and secured the hitherto nnconquered town of Durham. 
The North of England was at length completely conquered. 
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But the North-wejt, the counties of Cheshire and Shropehire, was 
Btill Tmsubdned, and in the dead of the winter William made Ida 
way, in the midst of nnspeakahle diflcTiltieB, through the wild moor- 
land and hill counti^ which joins the Peak district with the higher 
mountains of the Pennine m^. The conquest of Chester, and the 
ravaging of the neighbouring counties, completed his work. And 
when, early in the year Oshem, the commander of Swend'a fleet, 
yielding to the diplomacy and hribea of William, BaOed away to his 
own land, the conquest of England may be Baid to have been finished. 

For the moment free from military difflcultiea, William proceeded 
w ini.i i. to the regulation of his Conquest He is said now to 

'••'''•*«^ have re-enacted the laws of Edward, and although it is 
probably a legend that he issued a complete code of laws, it is likely 
that he took the opportunity of declaring the re-enactment of BTJutiTig 
laws, with such changes as he choee to introduce. Two ordinances 
which seem to belong to this period exist. One, ordaining that peac« 
and security should he kept between English and Normans, and the 
laws of Edward, with regard to land and other matters, upheld!, with, 
the addition of such as the King had added for the advantage of the 
English people. The second, enacting a heavy fine for the death of 
any one of his soldiers, which fine is to be made good by the Htmdred 
in which the murder was committed ; this was for the defence of his 
troops against lawless patriotism, and grew into the law of Enghshry, 
by which an unknown corpse was always presumed to be that of a 
Frenchman, and the fine inflicted, unless the English nationally of 
the murdered man was proved. 

But William had always kept before him, as an object, the change 
and reform of the English Church, which till this time 
a* c^D^" ^^ been strictly national, its laws having been enacted 
*M»i«™"^ by the mixed secnlar and ecolesiastioal Witan, and the 
"'^ bishop having presided side by side with the secular 

juices in the ahire gemot The intention of William, whose enter- 
prise had been undertaken with the full concurrence of the Iloman 
See, whose interests he, as well as the Normans of Sicily, had mnch at 
heiut, was to Romanize this national Church. Foe carrying out that 
scheme he looked to the gradnal displacement of bishops of English 
birth, whoee places could be filled with foreigners. This connection 
with Bome is marked by the re-coronation of the King in 1070 by 
Kti^xA the Papal Legates, immediately after which the attack 

diTDMd. npon (j,e English Church began. The Primate Stigand 

was the Grst victim. With him the King had hitherto temporized ; 
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when be waa charged with holding the See of Wiuchestei with 
his own arehbisliopric, with haTing obtained the Pallium from the 
false Pope Benedict X., and with having accepted liia bishopric during 
the lifetime of his piedeceeeor Bobert. He was deprived of both hia 
biehoprics, and kept a prisoner at Winchester. His brothei £thel- 
nuei was removed from the Hshoprio of the East Angles. .^hJiel- 
wine of Doriuun was also deprived and outlawed, and Kthelric, 
Bishop of Selsey, deposed. The Archbishopric of York, too, was 
vacant b^ the death of Ealdred, so that William liad here a good 
opportunity (or carrying ont his plana. 

The most important appointments were the two archbiahoprica. 
For hia new Primate he aelected I^n&anc, an Italian LMBftmn »«• 
priest, at tbia time Abbot of the little monastery at Bee, a™"*"*^ 
whose learning and importance were auch that he had already been 
offered and had refoaed the Primacy of Nonnandy. It was not with- 
out milch show of opposition on his part that he accepted the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury ; but, when once appointed, he proved himself 
a most efficient instrument in carrying out the plane of the King. 
To the otlier vacant bishoprics, in almoat every case, chaplaina of 
the King were appointed. The changes thus begun were carried 
out gradually during the whole reign, and were in iact an o&hoot 
of the great movement for the revival of the Papacy uabuni^ii. 
being earned out in Europe 1^ Hildebrand. Having SIS^^S^Imi 
firet, for the purposes of centralization, established the *<>». 
BupiemBcy of the See of Canterbury over that of York, Lanfiunc 
Bet on foot the habit of holding separate ecclesiaatical conncila after 
the great National Meetings had been dissolved ; the bishops with- 
drew from the county court, and established eedenastical courts of 
their own ; as &r as possible regular canons were put in the place of 
the secular canons, of whom many of the chapters consisted ; and 
although the archbishop had sufficient sense to tolerate those of the 
clel^ who were already married, for the fatore such marriages were 
Btricdy prohibited. 

The effect of such l^islation was to separate the cleigy feim the 
laity, and to connect the Church much more neatly with liome. 
This policy, which in after times waa the source of so much evil, was 
readied hanulesa during the reign of William by his great power and 
decision. He alwaya claimed the position of supreme ^, g mn., 
head of the Church in England, nor would he suffer any luu nm or 
encroachments irom the Papal See. On more than one "* '^™^ 

n he exhibited this deterDiination. To the end of his reign 
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he in^sted upon giving tike ring and staff to hii biahopa. He voqU 
not allow Kaj of Hs soldien to be excommunicated without his leave, 
and when Hildelnvnd, occapyii^ the Papal throne as Gregoi; TU., 
denuuaded th&t he should boUi pay Peter's pence and dedaie himself 
the Pope's man, be replied, the money be would pay, as bis predeces- 
Boia had, that tlie homage he would refuse, as he bad neithet himself 
promised it, noi hod bia predeceasoia paid it In many respects the 
n« ekun change was doubtless for the better, ^lie bishops were 
■»4 IB Ik* OH tbe whole more learned men, and education was im- 
^^"^ proved. The spirit of self-denial for tbe eoke of tiie 

Cburch, and the conseqnent establishment of foundations and cathe- 
dtals, was revived, and the Church, brongbt into better disdpUne, 
was more able to play its proper part of mediator and peace-maker in 
an age of violence. Tbe distribution of pationage waa not, however, 
without its dark side. lu many instances eccledaatical positiou was 
given in rewanl of services to meu qualified rather to be soldiers than 
clergymen ; and complaints exist of the tyiauuical manner in wbicb 
these soldier-abbots or bishops behaved to theii JBnglieb inferiors. 

The conquest of England was completed, as we have seen, in 107C. 
But it was six years more before William enjoyed the tbrou( 
in peace. Tbe remnant of the conqnered nation gathered around 
nui ta^gt " iu>tional hero, called Hereward, in tbe fen country. 
j^^^J*" His origin ia not certain, but he seems to have been » 
BB«ruiL lincolnsbite man who had been deprived of Ids pro- 

"""■ perty by a Korman intrnder. He first appears as assail- 

ing witb, a host of outlaws the monastery of Peterborough, where one 
of those soldier abbots just mentioned, Turold by name, had been 
lately appointed. He is next heard of when, in 1071, the Earls 
Edwin and Uorkere, who had seen the destmctioii of their - old 
earldoms, whUe living in inglorious ease, lialf prisoners half guests 
at the Ni^man court, at length awoke from their lethargy and 
attempted to renew the war, Edwin was killed as he fled, stopped 
by tbe flooding of some river ; Morkere suMeeded in joining tbe 
insuigentB at Ely. Hereward'e fastness was known by the name of 
tbe Camp of Befrige. There were collected many of the noblest of 
tbe old English exiles ; and l^end speaks of the presence of several 
people who were undoubtedly not there ; but, at all events, ^thel- 
wine, the deposed Bishop of Dnrbam, was with the patriots. 

The attack was intrusted to William of 'Wareime, Earl of Surrey, 
and Ivo of TaiUebois, under the superintendence of William him- 
self, wbo came to Cambridge. Tbe difflctdties of tbe situation were 
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oreioomo by the bmtding of a great caiueway aeroaa the fens. The 
defence of the camp is deaoribed as lengthened and heroic, ,nj,„j„. 
but before the end of t^e year it wema to have been nn un. 
captured, and Morkere and ^thelwine both priBonere. ^"^ 
Hereward himself escaped, and in 1073 is mentioned as leading the 
KuglialL contingent in William'e attack on Maine. The It^end 
d«ficiibefl bow, while living in peace witii the king, be was nupiised 
at his meals by a band of Noimans, and after a terrific combat, in 
which be slew fifteen 01 sixteen Frenchmen, was finally overpowered 
by numbers. In sober fact, his end seems to have been peaceful, 
as he appears in Domeeday Book as holding property botli in Wor- 
cester and Warwick. 

Prom the English William had no further trouble ; with the 
neighbouring kingdoms he had still some difficulties, wuhuuii 
With the Britons in Wales, the old Earls of Merda SSuoMMm 
and the boose of Leo&ic had had friendly connection ; misinwiimry. 
but all ngn of this bad ceased upon Uie Conquest The wars 
earned on against them were however local in character ; for, 
contnuy to his usoal practice, WiUiam had established upon the 
West March two palatine counties of Chester and Shrewsbury. In 
these counties the whole of the land belonged to the earl and his 
tenants, and the king had no domain. They were, therefore, like 
the great feudal holdings of France. Chester he at first placed in 
the hands of Gerbod the Fleming, his stepson, and, upon his with- 
drawal to the Contineut, in those of Hugh »f Avranchea, sumamed 
Lupus, a man of whom the chionideis speak much evil as at once 
licentious and ^rannical Together with his lieutenant, Bobert of 
Bhuddlan, he waged continual war with the Welsh. The same task 
fell to Kt^et of Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, who took advan- 
tage of the disputes among the Welsh Princes, and succeeded so far as 
to build and hold, &r in Wales, the caatie of Montgomeiy, called after 
his own property in the neighbourhood of Lisieuz in Normandy. 

Ualcolm Canmore had throi^hout appeared as the supporter of tbe 
conquered En^ish, and at his court the exiles had been ,,_ ^,..„ . 
constantly received. This did not prevent Ti'tt from lamisiiBn- 
pushing his ravages into the Northern counties ; nor 
did they cease when he received Eadgar ^thelii^ and his sisters on 
their ffight to the North (1070). This was followed by acts of 
extraordinary barbarity. Oospatric, who had found favour with 
William, and accepted the Earldom of Northumberland, attempted a 
counter invasion into the Scotch district of Cumberland. In rage 
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at tbifl Malcolm gare orden to spaie neitlieF aez nor age. The old 
and the in&nbs vete alanghtered, the able-bodied men and maideni 
-were carried oS into Blaverf , «o that thete were few Scotch Tillages 
where there were not English alavea. Malcolm, however, grew 
milder under the inflnence of his wife Margaret, Eadgar'a eieter, and 
the effect of the presence of the numerous Engliah, either refngees 
or slaves, waa mich that the Lowlanda beoune thoronghlj Anglidaed. 

In 1072, William MmHelf rerenged the inroad of the year 1070, 
wmiu BikN by marching into Scotland and receiving the oath of 
Mi^iMinH iggXtj of Malcolnt at Abemethj on the Tay. It ie 
Mil. mentioned that the last great noble who had held out 

agaioBt ti'm, Eadric tlie Wild, accompanied him on this expedi- 
tion, which marks not only the Conqueat of England, but the 
assumption on the part of William of that Imperial position in Qreat 
Britain which the great English kings had held. 

His foreign neighbours also gave William some trouble. The 
province of Maine, which he had conquered in 1063, 
RonnudT' threw off hia allegiance. The citizens of Le Mans bad 
""'' risen in insnrreetioa agmust their lords, and formed 

themselves into a &ee commune ; but Oeofi^ of Mayenne, a noble- 
man whose help they had sought, betrayed the burghers in their 
efforts to reduce one of the neighbouring nobility, and they were 
obliged to call in the assistance of Fullc of Anjou, who had claims upon 
the province. William reduced Le Mans, but was obhged to make 
a peace with Fulk, who had strengthened himself by an alliance with 
the Bretons ; and, by the trea^ of Blanchelande, William's son 
Robert took the government of Maine, but did homage for it t« 
Anjon. 

While af^kirs on the Ctmtinent were thus occupying hia attention, 
in lOTC a conspiracy of his own nobles in England broke 
out Ralph of Qwader (or Wader), the son of Ralph 
the Staller and a Breton lady, had been iutnurted with 
the Earldom of Norfolk. Roger, the son of William Fitz-Osbem, 
had succeeded to the Earldom of Hereford. These two nobles 
sought to ally their houses, and, against the will of William, Kalpb 
married Emma, Roger's sister. At the bridal feast Waltheof of Not- 
tii^ham, the one remaining English Earl, was present, and there a 
conspiracy was entered into, apparently on account of the strong hold 
whi<^ William kept ov^ his nobles, and in the interests of more per- 
fect feudalism. "Die Mi^om was to be divided among the three 
ewlM, one of whom was to be king. Waltheof had been well treated 
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by the Sing, and mftiiied to his niece Judith. 
to Iiave piicked him, and he confesaed all to Lan&anc, at that time 
governing England. The conspiiacj- mu at once Eappreaeed ; Nor- 
wich alone, under Emma, the new married bride, made a brave de- 
fend. Balph fled to Biittanj. Boger vaa taken prisoner, and spent 
hia life in captivity. Waltheof waa at fiwt received into fiivonr, but 
tfterwaida, it is believed at the instigation of his vdfe, he was tried 
before the Witan and found goilty of death. The sentence wafi 
executed in secret oatside the town of Winchester. Dniing his im- 
prisonment the Earl's penitence had been deep, and it ^^j^,^ 
waa while still on hia knaee uttering Hie Lord's Prsyet mean*. 
that the impatient execntioner smote off his head. 'The ^'*' 
national hero, dying in Uiis nli^^oua stats of mind, speedily became 
the national saint. His remains were removed to Ciowland, which 
ha bad much benefited, and miracles were worked at his tomb. The 
confiscation of the property of these two earldoms, and the death of 
Queen Edith, the widow of the Confeesoi, threw great property into 
the hands of William, who did not reappoint to the earldoma. 

PVom this time onward William lived generally in Normandy, 
leaving England to the can of Lonfcano and Odo of Bayeuz. The 
greatsncceasof his reign had indeed been readied, and the remtuning 
years were disturbed by constant disputes with his sons »_,,^^^ 
and with his suzerain the King of Fiance. Already, tnawmtui 
when puiHuing Ralph of Qwader on his retreat into "**""" 
Brittany, and besiegiiig him in the town of Dol, he had found 
himself (decked by tiie union of Philip of France wil^ Alan Fergant 
of Brittany, and had found it advisable to mairy his dai^hter Con- 
stance to that nobleman as the price of peace. So, too, to lessen the 
jealousy the Eing of France might naturally have felt at bis vassal's 
great aggrandisement, he bsd made the Noiman barons swear fealty 
to bis son Robert as his \tax, and had caused bim to do homage in. his 
place for Maine, Robert desired to make this nominal position real ; 
and, as a part <^ the same feudal movement perhaps which produced 
the cona^oracy of 1075, be demanded Normandy and Maine of his 
father, Hia demand was refused ; and when, during an expedition 
of William against the Count of Uortagne, an accidental quarrel arose 
between Rob^ and his brothers, in company with many of the 
younger nobility he broke into open rebellion. With these, after an 
nnsucceaafal attempt at Rouen, be fled to Hugh of Neufchfttel. 
Beaten thence, he wandered from court to court, assisted by his 
mother Matilda, a^nst William's wilL At length he found an ally 
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in Philip, who eatabliahed him in lOTS in Qerberoi, near the borden 
tiHimriHiHiw "'^ Normandy. It was there that &ther and aon met 
lit ovkwi. face to fiice, and that William vaa tinhoned by Bobert 
""*" The siege of Qerberoi bad to be raised, and William 

tmderwent the humiliation of Beeking a reconciliation with his son, 
a reconciliatioii which was of short duration, as in 1080 Bobert again 
fled from court. 

In all directions ill mcoeas was attending William. He had been 
defeated at Dol and at Qerberoi ; bis !io& Bobert in the period between 
his two quairela had failed in an expedition against Scotland ; he had 
juet lost bis son Bichard in the New Forest; and in 1083 be lost 
his wife, to whom he was deeply attached. Meanwhile Odo Imd been 
odo'isT^Hdrt niling with extreme seveiity. In Bnppre«fiing an in- 
i""*"™"- Buirection in Nortbiimberluid he had been guilty of 
extortion and of cruel punishment even of the innocent In his 
general government he seems to have been extremely avaricioua. In 
the year 1082 Ms wealth and pride bad risen to such a point that he 
thoi^ht of attainii^ to the Papacy, This be intended to secure by 
violent means. He purchased a magniflcent palace in Rome to win 
the favour of Uie people, and even collected an army, in which Hi^h 
of Cheater took service, to croes the Apennines. William met him 
and apprehended him at the Isle of Wight ; nor could the complaints 
of the Pope, which we cannot conceive to have been very earnest, 
produce any effect. He was seized, as the King affirmed, not aa 
Biahop bat aa Earl of Kent, and remained in prison till the Kii^s 
death. Odo's opprestdons had been very severe, and the condition of 
England no doubt had become much worse since the complete sub- 
jugation of the country, and now, in addition to a famine which had 
just wasted the country, a heavy direct tax was laid on all laud, and 
worse than that, a vast host of foreign mercenaries was quartered on 
all the King's tenants, for a great danger was thieatening. 

Cniit was on the throne of Denmark. He bad been one of the 
ciKt'i commandeTB in Swend's disastrous ezpeditiona ; he bad 

^Ji"^ married Adela tbe dai^hter of Bobert of Flanders, 
iiw^ one of William's chief Continental enemies, and had 

now determined to invade England. He had induced the King 
of Norway to join bim, and their combined fleets were expected. 
William took ruthless precautions against his enemies. The old tax 
of the Danegelt was teimposed, and all the land along the coast waa 
laid wasteL The people were even ordered to share and change tbdc 
dieasea, that the Danes might not easily rec<^nize them. Disputes 
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among the leaders, and the death of Cnnt, pTcrented the invasitm. 
But it was probably the difficoltiea which William had fannd in collect- 
ing his tazea and troops on this occadon which induced liim to set on 
foot the groat Borvey which produced the Domesday 
Book. For thia porpose commiseionerB were appointed, **.i Bonk. 
who went thiongh England, and in each ghice inqoiied ""*' 
of the aheii^ priests, reeres, and representatives of the inhabitants, 
the condition of the land and its valne, at compared with what it 
had been in llie nign of the Confessor. The whole of this gieat work 
was completed in one year. On its completion a great assembly was 
held on SaUebnry Plain. It was, in fact, a vast review, attended by 
DO less than 60,000 persons. In this aagembly was passed the im- 
portant ordinance which ordered that erery man Hhoold be not only 
the man of his immediate lord, but also the man of the king. This 
waa in direct opposition to the usual rule in feudal countries. The 
vhole assembly took llie oath to WUliam. This great piece of work, 
which rendered England one nation, was a fitting conchudon to 
Wlliam's reign. 

In the following yeai a war broke oat for the possession of the 
Yexin claimed \sy the Eiug of France. Angered \sj a coarse jest of 
that monarch, William entered the country and nidileasly ravaged it, 
and, at the deatniction of the town of Mantes, his horse _]-,_., ^^ 
stepped upon a burning coal and threw >iir[> forward ■ni toiiii. 
upon the pummel of the snddle ; the bulk of the King ' "** *' 
aggravated the injury, which in a few days caused his death. 
Before he died he releaaed his prisoners. No sooner had the breath 
left his body than his attendants are said to hare fled. He owed 
his burial not to his son, but to the kind offices of a neighbouring 
knight, and when brooght to his Church of St. Stephen's at Caen, it 
was not till the clergy had paid the price of the grave that Ansebn 
Fitz-ArthoT, whose property had been seized to make room for the 
Cburcfa, would allow his body to be buried. 
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\\r HIIiE the late King was on his deathbed, he had been indnccd 

VV to declare his wishes with regard to his kingdoms. In 

puTsoance, perhaps, of a wise policy, and with the wish to keep 

np and increase the nationality of England, he gave his 

hereditary dominions to his son Robert, England to his 

second eon WiUiam. He told his son Henry to hide his time, sud 

gave him £5000 in money. 

William at once hurried to England to secnre his snccession, and, 
y nii.» la winning the support of Lanfranc, was in less than three 

anmxi bj weeks crowned by him. At Winchester he found the 
ippuui iht Eing's treasure, bom which he distributed gifts am<mg 
^^'^ the churches in England, and a sum of money for the 

poor in eveiy shire. A promise of laws mote just and mild than 
their forefathers had known, attached the English to him for a time. 
Thus supported by the Church and by the conquered people, who 
could not but rejoice at the separation of England fecon Normandy, 
it was only the Norman Baronage he had to fear, 
InNormandy the character of the new Duke Robert, who was a 
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mere kuight«mnt, iudaced the great nobility to get rid of the rojal 
gairimns from their oastlee, and otherwiee to establish theii fendol 
independence. A Eomilar movement was b^(iin in Eng- ninimiiitu la 
land, where Odo of BaTenz, liberated at the late King's Sttk^"" 
death, had retnmed to his oonnty of Kent, and now found !«•■ 
himself at the head of & sbong party who disliked the s^taration 
of their conquered poMeetdons from their hereditary property. 
Among the adherents of the par^ we find snch names as the two 
great hishops, Qeofiey of Coatonces and WOliam of Dnrham, Robert, 
Const of Mortun, Roger of Montgomeiy, Eail of Shrewsbury, his son 
Robert of Eelesme, and Hngh of OTantmesnil, with otheni. Odo 
ocenpied the castle of Rochester, and against it William led a body of 
English, collected by a threat that all who had remwied behind 
should be podaimed "nithing," or wortiilese. The efForte of the 
discontented barons in other parts of England were checked, and 
finally the castle of Rochester was captnied. Odo of Bayem and the 
Normans of the gairison were allowed \a march ont, which they did 
amid the revilings of the beffl^ers, and to retire to France. The King 
than Bccnred his pomtion in England, 

He had hitherto been kept in some restraint by the influence of 
I^nfranc; bnt whenthatprelatediedinl089,hiBCOBrse, LnDuodiu. 
licentiona, sceptical and avsricions character b^an to S^.JJ^S^ 
display itself. His chief minister was Ralph Flambard, "**■ 
a Chnrchman, who, like many others, was of low parentage, bnt 
who seems to have recommended himseK to William by hia skill 
as a financier. One of the plana attributed to him woe a more 
accurate completion of the Domesday surrey, and the measurement 
of the hides of land there returned. This wonld have been harmless 
enough, but there must have been many other more flt^iant exac- 
tions, though very likely covered by some form of law, to account 
for the hatred with which he was regarded. Although his ofBce la 
not mentioned, he was probably justiciary. 

While En^and was groaning under the exactions of this man, so 
that " men would rather wish to die, than to live under mrn.- '. ,„,. 
his power," the attention of the King was chiefly engaged ^ "i* in 
in intrigues with the nobles of Normandy. The easy vmiuiir. 
character of Dnke Robert, and the rising anarchy amoi^ ^°'''' 
(he nobles, afforded abundant opportnnity. On one occasion it was 
the citizen Conan of Rouen with whom he was in correspondence ; 
and when tliis plot was discovered, and Prince Henry, at that time 
acting with Duke Robert, had thrown the traitor from the cathedral 
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towei, it «u a qtuotel between Cbantmegnil and Corci on the one 
aide, and Sobert of Beletme on the other, irhich gave him an oppor- 
tonitj of mi Ting in Uie affoin of the duchy. In 1001, however, the 
brothers came Xa an agreement^ and a trea^ wan made at Caen, Ir^ 
which thej engaged that the inrvivor Bhonld sncceed to the pa«eflmona 
of hia Ixother ; and meanwhile Bn, Fdcamp, Mont S. Uichel, Cher- 
bonig, and some other territories, were giren to William, who in re- 
tnm promised to conqnet Maine for Robert. Twelve barons of either 
party swore to the obaervance of this treatr. 

Prince Henry, finding himself completely ignored by this arrange 
ment, took possession of the rock of St. Michel, and bade 
f*h. iML defiance to his brothers. After a siege dl some duration 

he was driven thence ; bnt in the general anarchy of the dnchy he 
^uTtMiki fonnd a home at Dom&ont, where the citiTens bt^ed 
nwftau him to be their lord, on the c<nidition that he would not 

give them up to any other. It is doabtfol whether he could have 
kept possession of tills strong place, had not William's attention been 
engaged by the affairs of Scotland. 

Malcolm had renewed hostilities, aud William fonnd it necessary 
vuvuk ^ march in person against him. Hia expedition was 

B«tiud. not successful. The weather destroyed a fleet which 

^'"^ accompanied it, and, by its indemency, caused mnch 

loss to his army. His presence, however, was sufficient in Bome 
d($p;ee to overawe MalccJm ; a compromise was effected ; Malcolm 
again did homage, and received back certain properties in England 
of which he had been deprived, end which were periiape manors 
which had been given him as resting-places when he came to do 
homage to his sozerain. At the same time, William turned aside into 
the district of Cumberland, which was a dependency of the Scotch 
crown. He re-establidied Carlisle, and filled the county with 
peasants brought from the South of Ei^land &om destroyed villages 
in the neighbourhood of Winchester. In this he disrqiarded the 
interests of the Scotch King, the immediate liml of the country, who 
therefore complained, and was invited to med; William 
at the next assembly at Qlonceeter. There, on the 
refusal of William to do him justice, a new quarrel broke out, and 
Malcolm was shortly afterwards killed, while invading England, at 
Alnwick, by Mowbray, Earl of Northumberland. 

In the neighbourhood of Wales, too, fighting was almost perpetual. 
Not only did the great Earldoms of Shrewsbniy and Chester 
increase their borders, bat many knights took advantage of the 
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Sequent dvil dlTisioiu of tlie Welsh to push westward and setnpthrai 
castUfl. The conwe of the wai had lately been in fiivonr p,„„„^ ,„ 
of the Welsh rather than of the Normans, and in 1096 wUb wnui. 
William thought it neceaaaiy to lead an army agoinfit *"' 
them. His attempt was not mcceafdril, nor was a repetition of it two 
years later more so. The natnre of the gronnd was too difficult for 
the advance of a great army, and William, thus a second time repeUed, 
had f^ain to tnut to the setE-intereet and conrage of individual Noiman 
eettlera. This plan he strengthened t^ granting to Normana portlona of 
land as yet nnconqnered. Thns two memberH of the house o£ Mont^ 
gomery, brothers of Hugh, Earl of Shrewehnry, Boger and Amulf , did 
homage for lands in Powys and Dyfed, and Hugh de I«cy for lands to 
the west of HerefordshirsL This guerilla warfare was snccessfol, and 
Hugh of Chester was just fmcoeediog in winning hack Ai^leaey, which 
had been taken from Tii'm , when an invasion of Magnus of Norway 
checked for the time the Norman success. The Earl of Shrewsbury, 
while aaaisting Hugh of Cheetei, lost bis life, and was succeeded by 
Kobeit de Beleeme, his brother. On the whole, the Ti^ngl'i'l' frontier 
constantly advanced, and the border counties were thronged with 
castles either of the great £Iarls or of individual adventurers. 

Intrigues and irregular fighting had meanwhile been constant in 
Normandy, In 1094 King Philip of France had been j,^^^ ^ 
called in by Bobert, bat nothing of importance arose m rM m d?. 
&om thia. But it gave rise to a curious act of extottioa '**^ 
on the part of William, who summoned 20,000 men from England, 
evidently the old English County Militia, and on their arrival at the 
coast dismissed them, taking &om them the ten HhiUiogs a head, 
viaticum, or joumey-money, they had received from their countiea 
la 1095 a great conspiracy of the nobles in England, f„„g^,„—^ 
headed by Mowbray of Nortbumberland, came to light. Mowmr 
Mowbray threw himself into Bamborough castle, which ''**^*'- 
could not itself be taken, but immediately opposite to it another 
eaatle, called Malvoisin, was raised, and the garrison of this " ill-neigh- 
bour ** found means to decoy Mowbray out of his stronghold and to 
take him prisoner. The danger which threatened William was thus 
got over ; wlule the following year the object of his wishes came 
into his hands, when Bobert, eager to join a cruaade wmMmaMatai 
which had just been preached, pledged Normandy to iwiS.'"' '"^ 
him for the sum of ^6,666. His new situation as ruler im*. 
of Normandy brought William into hostility with the neigh- 
bonring countries, and especially with Maine, where H^ie de la 
Fl£che made head t^ainst him, and, with the assistance of Fulk lY. 
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of Anjou, Bocceeded in beating him off from Le Mana, WUHaia's 
power was now, in spite of thia repnlae, very great, and the King of 
Fiance, vith whom he became involved im wai in 1097 on the old 
Bnbjeet of the Tezin, looked with anxiety at the growth of his great 
vassal, espedally when a dose fidendsbip arose between, him and the 
Doke of PoitieiB and Qnienne. This conjimction, giving the English 
King a grasp of France all round the seaboard, made men believe 
that his ambition reached to the throne of Fiance, especially as 
Hiaitkb Philip had but one son, Looia. The strange deatii of 

Jj^]^'' William put an end to all such thonghts. Hewaahnnt- 
iiM. ingin the 14ew Forest, whither he had been warned not 

to go, and there met his death ; whether by an accidental arrow 
from the bow of Walter Tyitel, ot Mlii^ forward npon the point of 
an arrow as he stooped over his prey, or slain by the hands of some of 
those whom his cmelty and avarice had made his implacable enemies, 
is oncertain. The flight of his attendants, and the nnceiemimionB 
tieatment of his corpse, seemed to fitvour the last sappositioiL 

In ii|ate then of his nnamiable character ; of the difiictdtiee which 
omh vt had beset him from his somewhat qneationable title ; 

(SlSS'tTih ^ '^^ natural impnlse towards feudal isolatiini of hie 
^^M. barons; of troublesome neighbours; and occasional want 

of saccess in his expeditions; Bufos had on the whole succeeded 
in his plans, as far as his external circumstances were concerned. It 
was in his domestic government, especially with regard to the 
Church, that his inferiority to his great father is most ohvioos. 
Unlike the Conqueror, he was unable to see, or if he sav, to care 
for the national advantages which sprang from a well-organized 
Church. With a similar determination to be a perfect king in 
his own dominionB, he asserted that opinion by violent acta against 
the Church itself, by appointments of the worst description, and by a 
life &om which all show of decency was banished. As long as lan- 
&anc lived, he kept some restraint upon himself, but upon his death 
he began to show his re^ temper. 

It was a critical time in the history of the Church. The quarrel 
DiifrtHwiHi about inveetitoies was raging in Europe. The skill of 
tt> (bda. Lanfianc and the power of the Conqnoror had, as we 
have seen, prevented the quarrel from reaching England during that 
King's reign ; and to the end of Gregory's life, lOSfi, he had kept up 
friendly, even flattering, relations with the English King. When 
Henry IV. had, in lOBO, raised the Anti-Pope Quibert to the Papal 
throne under the name of Clement TIT., Lanfranc had contrived not 
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to conuoit himself to either party, but, on the whole, it is probable, 
that dining his life the regulat Popes, Victor III, and Urban IL, wbo 
FDcceeded him in 1088, were acknowledged ia England. On hifl 
death advantage was taken of the Schism practically to acknowledge 
neither Pope, and to leave the abbeys and biahopiics vacant. Indeed, 
we are told liiat it was openly asserted that it was a piivilege of the 
Eii^ of England to acknowledge the Fope or not as he pleased. 
Thus for four years the archbishopric was unfilled, aloi^ BUu^kn im 
with several other important ecdesiaatical preferments, '"""^ 
and the want of discipline in the Chmch grew worse and wone. 
Balph Plambaid, as administrator of the diocese of Lincoln, was 
unliutited in hia extortions. The Norman Chnrch dignitaries marched 
between lines of armed men to church. The Bishop of WellH de- 
molished the houses of the canons to build bis own palace, and even 
the reUgiouB and moral scruples of the F-wgiiah monks were lauded 
at by tbeir licentious superion. In 1093 Uie King fell very ill, and 
for tlie time became repentant and religious ; he pro- ntwHnotuc 
ceeded to listen to the wishes of his peojie and fill up ^SkirAu.im 
the vacant appointments. The most important of these Aiauaoi^ 
was the archbishopric. For this post he selected Anselm of 
Aosta, Abbot of Bee. This man was a Piedmontese, who hadlwen 
attracted to Nonnandy by the fame of Lan&anc, and had entered 
the Abbey of Bee under him. Upon Lanfranc's removal to Caen 
he was made Prior, and afterwards Abbot. Both his character and 
attainments commanded the veneration of the age ; and at the 
present time be had been invited by Hugh the Fat, Earl of Cheater, 
to come over and assist him in establishing a Benedictine abbey at 
Chester. For this purpose, and charged with a mission from his 
mcaiasteiy, he was induced much against his will to come to England. 
In the first access of the King's repentance — after issuing a royal 
proclamation promising afresh the freedom of captives, tbe good laws 
of King Edward, and the punishment of evil-doers — he proceeded so 
far to action as to appoint Anselm Archbishop. It was not without 
something like actoal violence that Anselm was forced .__. ^^, 
to accept the Episcopal staff. The great importance of iniiruavti, 
the primacy and Anselm's view of the Kill's character ^ 
are well shown by some words that are attributed to him: "England's 
plough is drawn by two supereminent oxen, the King and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. ... Of these oxen one is dead, and the 
other, fierce as a savage bull, ia yoked young to the plough, and in 
place of the dead ox you wonld yoke me a poor feeble old sheep with 
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the wild bull." The feeble old slieep, however, was a very decided 
ecclesiastic. He insisted at once upon the RStoratiDti of the whole of 
the lands of the See of Cantetbmy, more even than Lan&anc had held. 
He declared that he wonld publicly acknowledge Pope Urban. And 
when, after hifi conaeciatiou, on his presenting the King with ;C500 
of ailTer, the King demanded ;£1000, he withdrew his intended 
pneent and distributed all to the poor. Noi was it aa a defender of 
eccleaiastical rights that he was pre-eminent. He set himself Xa cheek 
AiMim'i as iar as it was poasihle the BhamelesB and aboniinable 

"'""•■ vice that was rampant in England. Among other agna 

of the d^^raded licenticiusnesa of the times was the effeminate foppety 
of the courtdera, Agaiuat their long Tiai'r and aharp-peaked ahoea the 
Archbishop was never weary of inveighing. The King's absence 
bom Kngknd put an end for a time to the disputes between the 
Archbishop and the King, but npon his return Anaehn demanded 
leave to obtain his pall from Pope Urban. This open acknowledg- 
ment of the Pope William wished to avoid, and at a council, aum- 
moned to conHider the matter, the depositian of Aoselm appears U. 
have been su^ested. The bishopa, creatnres of the King, basely 
deserted their chief ; and the wisdom of the Baronage of England, 
under the guidance of Robert, Count of Mellent, who throughout this 
and the preceding reign appears as the good adviser to the sons of the 
Conqueror, alone saved him from that disgrace. Unable t« refuse 
Ann plm'n wish absolutely, the King contrived to peraoade the Pope 
to send %im the pall, but ATiimlm stoutly refused to receive it ftom 
secular hands, and ultimately triumphed so far as to be allowed to 
take it himself from the h%h ritar of the Cathednd ot Canterbury. 
ttilhhh For the moment the primate was triumphant, the 

opjg^hfcn. cowardly bishops sought his absolution. Bishoprics 
wliich fell vacant were at once fiUed up. The Irish and Scotch 
prelates acknowledged Anselm's superiority. But William, cunning 
and implikcable, was not to be thus foiled. If the churchman could 
not be touched, the feudal tenant could ; and ATmulm was accused 
of insufficient performance of his dnty in supplying militoiy followers 
for an expedition into Wales. In 1097, unable to withstand the royal 
violence, he left England, and made his way Xa Home He there 
was present at two great councils, that of Bari in 1098, where the 
orthodox doctrine as to the Holy Qhost was established ; and one at 
Borne in 1099, where a curse was laid on all laymen who conferred 
ecclesiastical investitures and upon all churchmen who received 
them. Upon WiUiam's death Anselm returned \a England. 
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the King's treasure. Aa the rights of primogenitnre HtaoMourei 
had not ;et been eatabliahed, and he was very ohviouEl; ou crowD. 
a fitter man to be King than his brother Bobert, the "^' 
alight oppoeition offered by the treaanrer was Bpe«dily overruled, and 
the Sunday following (Augnirt 6, 1100) he was crcwned h« undiiMu 
at Westmiiutei. To Becuie his position, howeTer. be •iid*™c 
found it necOBBary to conciliate all parties. The Church he won by 
the immediate filling of vacant sees, and by the recall of the exiled 
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AnseliQ. William Qiffard, the chancellor of Eofiis, was made Bishop 
of Wincheater ; Qirard of Hereford, Archbiahop of York ; while Ijoth 
Kormon and Saxon Uit;f wece bound to him by a charter, \>j which 
he laid Bome constitutional restrictions npon the despotism established 
by his &ther. In that charter he promised to abolish all oppressive 
duties, and to confine his demands to his jnst claims as feudal lord ; 
rendering the same agreement obligatory on bis tenants towards their 
vassals. False coining was checked, the right of leaving peisoual 
property by will granted, and the law of King Edward, which meant the 
old institutions of the country, re-established. He likewise thought 
it well to win the heart of the people by marrying a Princeas of Eng- 
lish descent, Matilda, niece of Eadgar Athehng, daughter of Ma^aiet 
and Malcolm of Scotland. Further to show his disapproval oi hib 
brother's policy, he arrested Balph Flambard, who, however, found 
means to escape to Normandy, and was made Bishop of Lisieux. 

Henry had thus declared the policy he intended to pursue, the 
policy of his &ther rather than of his brother. He 
meant to be at once a friend and master of the Church, 
and a national sovereign of the English, a character which became a 
prince who had been bom in that country. That position implied a 
power much more centralized than that of a feudal suzerain ; and in 
England hia chief policy was directed throughout his reign to 
upholding hia mastery over the Church and over refractoiy barons 
who aimed at more perfect feudalism. He was in heart however a 
Norman, and, in pursuit of hia objects, did not shrink from using his 
English subjects with great severity. Similarly, his chief foreign 
difficulties were produced by his wish to win the Duchy of Nor- 
mandy, and having won it to mle it in the same masterful fpirit 
in which he ruled England. We find then in his reign ecdesj- 
astical disputes, disputes with the feudal barons of both England and 
Normandy, wars for the conqneat of the duchy, and consequent 
complications with his suzerain the King of France. Mixed with 
theae are stories, chiefly from Saxon sources, of cruel and unjust 
exactions and acts of injustice, tolerated, if not ordered, against his 
Saxon subjects. 

His viewa found supporters in the two sons of that Boger de 

Beaumont, to whom hia father had left the regency of 

^^ Normandy when he first tame to England. These were 

the two great Earls, Bobert, Couni of Mellent,' afterwards Earl 

Leicester, and his youi^r brother Henry, Earl of Warwick, the elder 

1 Called ilH Ooniit ot HisiiUd. 
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of whom biid receired no less than umety-one mauore from the 

Conqaeror, snd waa the most iuflaential and wiseet Btateaman of the 

day. Oa the other hand, he was constantly opposed 

by his brother Robert, a nuhtary jnmce of the feudal 

type, and Bobert da Beleame of the House of Montgomery, posBeaeor 

of the Eaildoma of Alen;on in France and of Shtewsbory in EnRland, 

and by right of marriage of the county of Ponthieu. 

Robert heard of his inother'a accession to the throne while on hia 
joumey home from the Holy Land. He had getyed with credit 
thioughoat the first crusade, especially at Dorylfenm and at Ascalon. 
He bad declined the offer of the crown of Jemsalem, and on hia ro- 
Cam home had marcled Sibylla, tiie daughter of Geo&ey agtot tt xo- 
of Conveisana. He was a man of extravagant and SiMftm" 
profligate habits, and speedily aqiiandeted the fortune uu. 
which hia wife had brought him, but the entreaties of English 
exiles, and of those discontented nobles who longed for an ea^er 
rule than they could expect from Henry, roused him to assert his 
claim to the English crown. Bobert of Belesme and his brotheis, 
Walter Oiffard, Bobert Malet, Ito of Orantmesnil, even William of 
Wawenne, Earl of Surrey, closely connected wi^ the royal house, 
joined hia party. 

But the English were true to the King. Fitz-Hamon, Bigot, and 
the Earl of Mellent, added their influence to the same aide. It was 
probably chiefly the talents of Mellent, and the threat of excommuni- 
cation from Archbiahop Ansehn, which brought about a peacefiil 
oolution of the dif&oulty. A treaty was arranged by which Robert 
renounced hia claima in eichange for the Cotentin and -~j,j__ 
3000 marks a year. It was also stipulated that a com- Mtimt 
plete amnesty should be extended to the partisans of 
either prince in hia brother's country. It was not Hen^s intention 
however to carry out this part of the stipulation, and no sooner had 
Robert left the country than the King proceeded to take atepa against 
the two leaders of his brother's Action, Ivo of Qrantmeenil and 
Robert of Belemne. Ivo had been a crusader, and was B<Br*ttaA> 
one of those who had fled from the siege of Antioch, *»»««•••" 
being let down the wall with a rope. He had thus earned the title 
among the witty Normans of the " Bope-dancer," and finding his 
credit gone he withdrew from England. Hia ahare in the earldom of 
Leicester was given to Bobert of Mellent, who subsequently acquired 
the rest of the earldom. Alarmed by these measures of the King, 
William de Warrenne induced Bobert foolishly to come over to 
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Engknd to negotiste for the safety of hia paitisaiu. His portion 
then WB8 one of greet jeopardy, and he waa glad to retire, haviiig 
renounced bis money payment, bnt having BCcnred the restitatioa of 
William in hie Earldom of Snney, of which he hod been depnved. 
The withdrawal of Bobert &om the contest allowed Henry to torn 
bb undivided attentLon to the destmction of Bobeit de Beleame, the 
head of the Nonnan party in England. From him he won the 
■^^g^^ castles of Nottingham and Tichhill, and aubeeqnently 

art*™^ that of Bridgenorth, to which he had retreated. When 

•1 nrii Tonr many of the baiouB combined to aeek his pardon, Henry, 
ta to^HA. g^jii resting on the anpport of the English, lefnaed to 
listen to them, and proceeded to win &om bim his biat stronghold, 
the Caatle of ShiemihiiTy. Upon this Beleame withdrew with his 
two bnathen into Normandy, and the disaffection of the oristociaey 
waa permanently checked. 

It had been stipnlated that the brothera should not leceive each 
■4h»t*- other's exiles. In spite of thia Bobert of Nonnaady, 
Jj'*^^ enraged at the persecntion of his paitisans, restored to 
oi — m att Belesme his continental property. Heniy conaeqnently 
^^^^'"'>* on hia aide continued hie meaanrea against Kohert's 
>"^ paitiaana, He first baniahed the Count of Mortain, 

Earl of Cornwall, who claimed also the Earldom of Kent in enc- 
ceasion to Odo of Bayenx, the posaession of which would have. 
rendered him the must powerful noble in England, and then 
proceeded to Normandy to continae his attacks upon Beleame. 
He alleged not only the reception of his exiles, but the general 
miagovemment of Robert, aa an excuse for hie proceedings ; and in 
trutii, under that Prince, Normandy had become a scene of anarchy. 
As on instance of this it ia mentioned, that on his arrival a church 
was pointed out to him AiU of property sent there for safety from 
the hands of the marauding borons. He captured the towns of 
Caen and Bayeux,-and found alliea in the persistent enemiea of the 
Dukes of Normandy, Fnlk Count of Anjon, and H^ie de la FlSche, 
who had succeeded in regaining the County of Maine. With Count 
Robert of Flanders also he renewed friendly relations. With soch 
Bitti* Of support he proved too strong for the Norman Duke, and 

>u>k>imT. before the Castle of Tenchebray a battle vaa fought, 
' which, though moat obstinately contested, ended in 

favour of the King. Duke Bobert himself, the Count of Mortain, 
and Eadgar .^chetiog, vbo had been serving with the Duke, were 
taken prisoners. Eodgor was liberated, and died in peace in Eng. 
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Itutd Bome yeaie Eiftei ; but Duke Robert and the Connt of Uortoin 
were irnpiuoned for the rsat of theii Uves. Noimandj emd England 
were thus again united. 

The poKettdon of Normandy brought Henry into more immediate 
contact with Prance. Lonla YI. waa upon the throne ^ _,^ 
of that kingdom, the first of thoee gnat kings to whom rruK 
the monarchy owed it^ ultimate triomph over feudalism. ""' 
It waa natural tiiat he ahould look with jeoloiuy on tli« vast strength 
of his great vaaaal, and ahould attempt to curtail that power which 
the Bupneneea of hia predeceaaor had allowed to aecnmolate. A 
constant border warfare was the consequence, rendered the more 
poasible by the doubtful position of such counties as Uoine, Evreux, 
the Tezin, Bloia, and Alen^n, the counts of which were for ever 
changing their allegiance. Louis Lad no difficulty iu lvhu n^toida 
finding a pretender to the Norman Duchy wliom he ^Jj^^l^ 
might use as his instrument in opposing the Br gliiiTi i>iAr. 
King. William, the son of Robert, had &llen into Henry's hands, 
and had been by him intrusted to the care of H^ie de St. 
Saen. In 1110, in connection apparently with a movement of dis- 
affected nobility (for Biaiose, Malet, and Bainaid are mentioned 
aa being exiled at that time), Hilie fled with the yonng Prince, and 
sought to laiae all the neigbbonring princes in his cause. Their 
eSbrts were not mtccemfiiL Henry's arch-enemy, Robert of Beleame, 
fell into the King's hands at Bonneville, where he had presented 
himself with extraordinary efbmtery, trusting that a message with 
wHdi he was charged from the King of Fraikce would give him the 
secnrity due to an ambassadoi. The same year Theobald of Blois, 
acting for Henry, defeated the Frendi King at Puysac And when 
Henry himaelf succeeded in capturing the town of Alen^n, and in 
attaching the Count of Aiyon to hia interests, by (^ving liTm his heir, 
William the ^theling, as a husband for his daughter, Louis found 
it desirable to conclude a peace at Gisors, by which he resigned 
his claim of auMrainty over Maine, Beleame, and Brit- ^^ ^^ ^^ 
tany, and left entirely unmentioned the rights of imityiitaiHn 
William, son of Robert. There followed a period of "^ 
some years, during which Henry was able to live in tolerable peace 
in England. 

His position was, indeed, nnusnally stionc. His son was con- 
tracted to the daughter of tiie Earl of Anjon j nis natural daughter to 
Canon, son of Alan Fergant of Brittany ; and, in the following year, 
his dar^hter Adelaide or Matilda was married to the Qerman Emperor 
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Henry V, He took this opportunity of securing the fnicoesaioii to 
MDnwnuw ^ *'° William, to wlLom, in the jeaa 1115-1118, 
•ABDriadtii he succeeded in inducing the barons both of England 

and Normandy to promiBO theii allegiance. But this 
cesaatiDn of hoatilitieB was not of long duration. 

The causes of weit had not been temored. There was BliU 
(Hniatiks chronic disaffectioQ among the Norman barons, who 
■*'' disliked the fiimness of Hem^'a role ; constant jealousy 

upon the part of the French King ; and the Pretender WiUutn, 
the Chto as he is colled, was an erei-ready instniment for Uieir 
hands. Thus the bolder warfare was renewed, and we heai of 
the disaffection, not only of the King's great barons, but of hia 
allies, both Robert of Flanders and Pnlk of Ai^on adopting 
riniMiia lu William's cause. Other distresses Hkewiee came upon 
^"^^ Heniy. He lost his wife Matilda, and his firm and 

sagacious minister, Bobert of Uellent. But, in 1118, prosperity 
again retained to him. The Const of FlanderB was killed in an 
attack upon the Count of En. Money or negotiation won back 
the Mendship of Folk, and in the fallowing year a battle between 
I- a few kn^hts at BrenneviUe, at whidi both Henry 

and Louis were present in person, was i^aided as eo 
uia. decisive a victory for the English, that, by the media- 

tion of Pope Calixtos, a new Treaty was arranged, and William's 
interest completely disregarded. Thus was triumphantly closed the 
second of Henry's wars in France, 

At this period of his greatest prosperity a blow fell upon Heniy 
DHttafniHt which he is said never to have recovered. He was 
^^^1^,^*** returning in triumph to England, when a certain 
iwo. Thomas Fitz-Stephen, whose father had conveyed the 

Conqueror to England, claimed the privilege of conveying the royal 
party. To gratify him, Prince William, with the king's nattmil 
daughter Matilda, the Connteas of Perche, and other young nobles, 
consented to embark in his ship called the " Blanche Net" They 
remained behind the rest of the fleet and celebrated the occaaioD in 
festivity, which ended in the drunkenness of the crew. As they rowed 
from the harbour of Barfleur in the moonlight they suddenly struck 
upon the rocks of the Baa de Catte, and there was barely time for the 
young Prince to escape in a boat from the sinking ship. The cries of 
his sister are said to have induced William to return towards the 
wreck, when the hurried rush of the despairing crew capsized hia 
boat, and all on board were drowned. Of the whole crew of the ship 
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one only, Berold, B batcher of Eonen, sorviTed, owing liia nafety to 
the warmth affoided him by his lough garb of andieBsed aheepekina. 
With feai and trembling the news waa broken to Hemy by the young 
Bon of Connt Theobald of Bloia. Henry is Baid to have fidlen Minting 
frum his seat, and from that time onwards nevei to have relaxed into 
a smile. 

The death of Prince William was not only a domestic misfortune. 

By it was broken also the tie which bound liie Count of , 

Anjou to Henry's interests. It was a natural jealousy tkaci 
of his great ne^hbour, the Norman Duke, whidi had *■'"■ 
indnced Fnlk to act in alliance with Henry. When Koberfs im- 
piisonment put Henry on the throne of Nonnandy, he in tittn 
became the object of Fulk's enmity. The state of the Duchy, where 
a disaffected party coDstantly ezist^^ afforded him ample opportunity 
of giTii^ effect to that enmity. Thus, in 1124, Henry was again 
recalled to Normandy to suppresg a rebellion in favoui of William 
Clito, who was supported by Anjou. Not only Anjon but France 
was inolinii^ to join the rebels, and it was only by instigating his 
son-in-law the Emperor to attack France that Henry could manage 
to make head agf^nst his opponents. As it was, however, a for- 
tunate surprise by whidi all the leaders fell into his hands enabled 
him to crush the rebellion, and again indnced the foreign powers to 
desert WiUiam, The TCing of France indeed did not wholly give 
Hiti np ; but in 1127, after investing him with several important 
territories, he brought him forward as a c l ai m a nt to the throne of 
Flanders, to which he had a claim through his grandmother, Matilda, 
the Gonqneror'a wife, who was a daughter of Baldwin, Count <A. 
Flanders. Against him Henry supported the claims of Diederik or 
Dirk, Count of Alsace, the last counts nephew, and SHthat 
his rightful heir. The matter came to war, and in July 'wiiuia oub 
112B, before Alost, Prince William was wounded, and died of his 
wounds. Henry was thus rid of his most formidable opponent. 

It remained for him to secure the succession for his daughter 
llatilda, and he induced all the great men of England AUnvttg 
to acknowledge her, and swear to support her claims. JJJ^I^ ,, 
The list of those who swoie was headed by the Arch- witiui, 
bishop of Canterbury, followed by tiie King's nephew, Stephen 
of Boulogne, and his natural son, Robert of Qlouceeter. They 
always declared that they accepted the oath on the condition 
that she should not be manied to a foreigner without their consent, 
and therefore many of them held themselves absolved from their 
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oKth, when ahe vaa belioliied aud nltmutoly mairied to G^eoCr^, 
■on of the Count of Aiijon. 

The close of hk nign was chieflj occnpied in ananging dispatea 

in coute^Qenoe of this marmgeL It waa while rtall 

in Nonnandf on thia bnuneas, though hia presence was 

imperatively demanded in England to snppiees an insunectioa 

in Wales, that he died, as it is said, of the efiects of a heart; meal 

of lamprey on the Ist of Becembei 113G. 

Throoghoat the leigQ he had had consideial)Ie difficnltiea with the 
wiuiiuutB Welsh, foi although, as has been aaid, many Norman 
^l^^g, knighta and barons had established strongholds among 
Fimiiiii. them, thejr wete b; no means subdned. They bxA 

part in the insuirection of Bobert of Beleame; and Hen^, con- 
gcions tiiot they would be difficult to conquer, hit npon the plan 
of establishing among them colonies of Flemings, many of whom 
had come orei with the Conqueror, and stiU more about the 
year 1106, driven from their country by innndationa. The land 
granted them was in the western part of Wales, near Haverfordwest 
and Tenby, where they acted at once as a military poet, and, through 
their knowledge of mannlactnie and s^cultme, as an iiunxument of 
civilization. In 1114 the Welsh rose under Giyfflth. The occupa- 
tion of Caermarthen and Coidigan, where Gilbert Stiongbow, Ead of 
Strigul, was at that time commanding, separated the Flemings &om 
the English, and Henry was compelled to march to their lesooe. 
This inBUirection wae suppieaaed by Bobert of Gloucester, himself 
o,„tui perhaps the son of Gryffith's sister.' Small insurrections 

'■™™*"^ eontinned. In 1132 Henry again went in penon to 
Wales, but, on the whole, the inhabitants were kept in subjection by 
the Flemings and by numerous Norman oastles till 1134, whan they 
were provoked to a new outbreak, so important that the King was 
prepaiing to cross from Normandy to enppiess it, when he died. 

At home the great points of Henry's reign were those which form 
Htnir*! abvoh ^h^ domestic history of all fendal monarchies, the 
i»u°7- relation of the Church and State, and the maintaa- 

uice of police. With regard to the Chnrch his views were thoso 
of his father. He was ready to supped and increase its infloence ; 
he was not ready to give np any of the prerogatives which his pre- 
decessors had possessed. He thoe reversed all the action of hit 

1 Her nunc Iru NuL Sha mutied 0«tfilil of Wludior, irbo, u omita'bla Df Ainnlt 
of BbnnblU7, comnundBi the cuUe of PembRikc. Thslr gnndwin tu the Uatoiiu 
Qsraldiia Oambrenili. It hud* moit proUble Uut Robert wu not liei laii. CA 
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bnther, recallad Aiuelm at once with nuuked hononr, and filled up 
tiifl Tacant benefices But the Archbiahop during hia exile bad 
mixed in Contmental politicly at that time coiuiatiiig almost entirely 
of the questitm of iuTestitiiiea. He letonied home determined to 
aaseit to the Ml the indepandence of the Cboich. He therefore 
refused to swear fealty, and do homage to the Eii^, AB^BntoiH 
01 to oouaeciata thoae biahope who had received their '**'*^' 
inTestdtnrea from him. Henry, eappocted by bia lay coussellorB, 
ma equally determined to uphold the ri^la of the crown. The 
matter waa referred to the Fope, Pascal II. The Papacy had 
enemies enough already, and could not afford to diive to extremities 
a Prince bo poweifol, and in the main so friendly, as Heniy. The 
reply which waa returned wbb ambiguous. Henry again commanded 
the Archbishop to perform hia usual dntiea. A second application to 
Borne produced no better reanlt Anselm waa urged to perseTerance. 
Heniy'B ambttsaadors were given to understand that^ as long as his 
appointmentB were good, the King should not be interfered witL Firm 
in hia own views, but uncertain as to the Pope's wishes, Anselm had 
no course open to him but to visit Bome in person. He ^mj, \„\v 
there met with but lukewarm support, and withdrew to """ »ii«^ 
Lyons, while Henry laid hands upon all the revenues of the arch- 
biahopric. For some time Anselm rejected all offers of compromise ; 
but when, after all hia efforts, he could induce the P(^ to go no 
further tlum the excommunication, not of the King, but of some of 
his ministers, he lost heart, and, in 1106, a compromise was arranged 
at Sec, by which Henry retained the really important part of investi- 
ture, the oaths of fealty and homage, while resigning the VHiMgrudiiT 
idle symbol of the gift of ring and crozier. This com- la* tvf, mmt^ 
promise, which was the same iu effect as that made sh. 
sixteen years afterwards at Worms between Henry V. "**■ 
and Calixtua II., set at rest for the present that rivalry between 
Church and State which the policy of the Conqueror had introduced. 
The decrees of a Synod held at Westminster, 1102, by syHirfM 
Anselm before going to Rome, show the abuses which w««iBiiim«. 
the eccleeiaatical disputes of the last reign had introduced. They are 
directed against such habits as simony, marriage of the cleigy, the 
assumption of lay dreaa by ecclesiaBtica, the holding of secular courts 
by bishops, the adoration of unauthorized saints and relics, and 
vindicate the claims of the Church to be considered as the chief 
civilizing agent of the time by forbidding the selling of men ioi 
slaves. 
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It waa not always that the Chnrch appeared in sach an amiable 
light. Heniy no doubt, on the whole, attempted to 
■Fi>giiitn«Lti n make good appomtments, but intereat ot deoie to 
STi^^SSirt. wward an ardent partiflan aometimefl put an unfit per- 
uun vka Bon into office. Thiu Henry of Foitoa waa given the 
Abbey of Peteiborongh, althongh he abeady held an 
abbey in France, apparently as a reward for the Bnpport ha gave the 
King in upholding the illegality of the marriage between William 
Clito and Sibylla of Anjoc on the Bcore of conaangninity. "He 
came like a drone to a hive," eaya the chronicler ; " all that the bees 
draw towarda them the dronea devour and draw tiom them, no did 
he." It is &ir to say that Heniy, when he found ont bow bad a 
person be had appointed, had him removed. " It was not very long 
after that that the King sent for him, and made him give up the 
Abbey of Peterborough, and go ont of Uie land." Thus, agiun, after 
a great distributiou of abbeys in 1107, it is remarked "that the 
abbots were rather wolves than shepherda" Such complaints are 
however usually uttered by English writers, and the pli^t of the 
conquered people was evidently very miserable. 

It was a time of great suffering on more accounts than one, and 
^^^__j_jjj^ jij^_ the suffering was of a kind to fell chiefly upon the 
dition <* H» lower orders. Agriculture was so rough that any little 
v**^ irregularity in the seasons produced a failure of the 

crops, and the habits of the people wei« such that any infectious 
disease was liable to become a pestflence. The constant warfare, 
either ag^nst Iiis vassals or his enemies, which (he King carried on, 
was the cause of frequent taxation, against which no class in the 
State had it in thdr power to remonstrate ; while the natural and 
artificial causes of suffering were further aggrarated by the frequent 
issue of &lse coin. Thus we find year e^ter year such entries as 
ExDHUtaB these in the chroniclers: — "The year 1105 was very 
oidiUnMHi. miserable, because of the feilure of the crops, and the 
ceaseless taxation." "The year 1110 was full of wretchedneaa, 
because of the bad season, and the tribnte the King demanded for hia 
daughter's dowry." " In this year (1124) were many failures in 
England in com and all fruit, so that between Christmas and 
Candlemas the acre seed of wheat was sold for six shillings ; and 
that of barley, that is three seedlipe for three ehillings, the acre seed 
of oats for four ehiUings, because there was little com, and the penny 
was BO bad that a max\ who bad at market a pound could by no 
means buy therewith twolvcpenuy-woriih.'' "In this same year 
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(1120) wu BO great a flood on St. Lawience's maaa daj that manj 
towns &Dd nten wen drowned, and bridges shattered ; com and 
meadows totallj destroyed, snd for all flmits there was so bad a 
season as there had not been foi many jeare before." " In that 
T^ar (1131) there was so great a momun of cattle as never was in 
the memory of man." This earned off neat, swine, and domestic fowls 
alike. And when the harvest was good the pestilence came. " This 
year (1118) was & very good year, and very abundant in wood and 
field, bnt it was a very sorrowful one ttuungh a most deatractive 
pestilence.' Or again, liie year 1104, "It is not easy to recount 
all the miseries the country Buffered this year through various and 
manifold illegalities and imposts which never ceased nor failed, 
and ever as the King went there was plundering by his followers 
on hia wretched people, and at the same time often burnings and 
murdeia." 

In these extracts, which might be lai^y multiplied, the chief 
causes of the people's misery are mentioned. Heavy mirdui 
taxes, fominee, floods, pestilence, false money, and par- ' ™r"''^ 
veyance. To attempt to rectify such of these as were within the 
power of man, was one main part of Henry's duty. To that was 
added the work of sappreaaing, by a centralized royal power, the 
ezceBsea of the feudal borons. What crying necessity there was 
that they should be suppressed is made plain by the stories related 
of Bob^ of Belesme, their chief. He is spoken of ss guilty of the 
most unheard-of barbarities, as having scorned the Bumui 
ransoms of his captives to torture them by newfiingled «y™™j- 
inatniments ; he found delight in seeii^ men and women impaled 
and etru^ling in the agonies of death. " He was a man," says 
William of Mahnesbory, "intolerable for the barbarity of his 
manners, remarkable besides for cruelty ;" and, amoi^ other in- 
stances, he relates how, on account of some trifling fault of its 
father, he blinded hia godchild, who was hia hostage, by tearing oat 
Uie poor little creature's eyes with " his accursed nails." 

Oaa complaint of his people Henry systematically disregarded. 
He coold not afford to do without his taxes, and on all u_i,_ 

classes on this point he leant with a heavy hand. Bnt 
in other respects, as far as in him lay, he rectified abuses of adminis- 
tntiou, and established a vigorous and effectual poUce. The evils 
of poiTCiyance had become extreme ; no property was eafe from the 
hands of the followers of the court, and when they found lai^er 
sapplies than they wanted, "if it was liquor they washed their 
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honea' feet in it, or food the^ irantonly deatzoyed it," Bot Henij 
MiMj 111— iiMde a Isolation fbi the followan of hia cout, at 
■feumkki whichevet of his nrndeneefl he might be, itating what 
"* they should take without payment feom the coontiy 

folk, and how much, aiid at what •paw they should punshaae, poniBb- 
ttig the tnuugraeaan by heavy fine oi Ion of life. So with legsid to 
false coinage, immediately after the complaint of high piioes in the 
year 11S4, it ia mentioned that Heniy at onoe sent &om Nonnandy 
to £ngland, and commanded tiiat all the moneyen shoold have their 
light hands onl: off, and be otherwiae mutilated. Bishop Bogei 
of Salisbniy sent all over England, commanded them all to come 
befoifi him, and then and there pnniahed apwatda of fifty. Hmiy was 
careful, indeed, in other ways with n^aid to the money, having the 
whole of the coinage broken to prevent the refusal of broken nlvei 
pennies ; for it eeenis to have been the custom to break the coinage 
to see that the money was good, and tndeamen not unfieqaently 
reAised the brc&en coins. 

Against offences of violence Henry was equally vigoioas. At 
miibtat^HH. """^ "wigl-s conrt held in Leicestershire by Basset the 
JuBticiacy, during the King's absence in 11S4, no lose 
than foTty-fonr thieves vera condemned and hanged, besides others 
mutilated, " He sought after robbeia and oonnterfeiteTB with the 
greatest diligence, and pfudahed them when discovered," says William 
of Malmesbury. Bivalling his father also in other respects, he 
restrained by edict the acts of his courtierB, thefts, rapine, and the 
violation of women, commanding the delinquents to be deprived of 
fflght. He »1an displayed nngulu vigilance agunst the mint mosten, 
Boffeiing no man who had been goil^ of " delading tiie innocent by 
the practice of rogaeiy " to escape withont losing his hands. " A 
good man he was," says the Saxon Chronicle, " and all men stood in 
awe of ^i™ ; no Tnun durst misdo agunst another in ^i« tune. He 
made peace for man and beast Whoso bara his burden of gold and 
silver, no man dnist do him anght but good." 

To cany oat this strict police some apparatne waa necessary, wlueh 
»4»Ti'iT^ttTT ^1- '^^ same time should serve the purpose of diminish- 
oM^izi^T. ing the power of the great nobles, and that of banning 
at all events, by its centralizing influence, to le-form the conquered 
people and their conqaetois into one nation. The rudimenta of such 
an apparatus Heniy fonnd already eiisting in the arrangements which 
the Uonqueior had mad& The system of frank^edge, indeaaed and 
adapted to the moie general feudal form of society, aapplied him 
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vitlt am efficient ayBtem of police. There waa no num in the king- 
dom bat Bome one was smwerable foi him. If he was a Taaaiil, bia 
loid. If he was a freeman, the knot of freemen of which he waa a 
member. Aa conrta to cany ottt this system, there ^^ 
weie the old Hundred and SUie gemots. These Henry 
strengthened and, it would aeem from one existing oidet, restored 
when in any way decqred to their ori^nal purity. To these cootta 
criminal cases belonged, and dvil soits between tssbbIs of different 
lords. Qaeations between vassab of the same lord seem to have 
EEJlen within the juiiediction of the lord. But these inferioi courts, 
fdtiioQgh they were excellent for police purposes, and as a check 
upon the powers of the baronial eouits, would have done little 
towards the formation of nationality had they not been brought into 
connection with a superior court of which the king was duet This 
central court connated of the King in his ordinary council, which, 
since the Conquest, was known as the Curia B^gis. _^_^^ 
Over it was the justiciary, who was the King's repre- 
sentative, his t^^t during his absence, the head of his administra- 
tion, both judicial and financial, at all times. Under him was a 
selection of barons, the chief officers of the loytd hooBebold, and 
UuMe best qualified for judicial purposes. The clerks of this court 
were placed under a head, wlio was the chancellor. The judges 
themselves sat for financial pntpoees in tlie exchequer diamber, and 
were ^keu of as the barons of the exchequer. For general buai- - 
nesB they were called justices, and their head the chief-justice. The 
organization of this court dates from the reign of Henry I. The office 
of chief juatidary had been founded by William the Conqueror, but the 
regular formation of the Exchequer Court was the work of Boger, 
Bishop of Salisbury, in the hands of whose family the direction of the 
machinery remained for nearly a century.^ It was afterwards, as we 
shall see, brought to its completion by Henry II., but all its essential 
parts are to be faond in the reign of bis grandfather. It was as 
officers of finance that the justices first began to traverse the country. 
The sheritEs could not always be trusted in their own localities, and 
chaise of property and other causes gave rise to difficult questions, 
requiring to be settled by the immediate intervention of the King's 
officers. From financial questions their authority naturally passed to 
questions of justice, and their connection with the local courts was 
farther strengthened when Henry united several abeiifFdoms under 
one of his justices. Following a natural tendency, the men employed 

1 Btabl/B aaleot Chutan. 
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for these offices were not tlie great barona, bnt nev men, wbo rose hj 
their tolants, and were naturally npholdera of the royal power and 
of order in oppoaitioii to the anarchical baronial party. 

To sum ap ; after the year 1108, when the local courts were r&- 
eetablifihed, both the Hundred and county courts were the same in 
constLtation and in arrangement as before the Conquest. Bat they were 
connected with the central government ; becanae matten in which the 
King was interested were Bet aside for the consideration of the Cnria 
lU^, or traveUing jtutidaiy sent out fixna that body ; and becanse 
the Norman lawyers had introduced the practice of issuing writs from 
the King's court, whereby the King, in virtue of what is called his 
" equitable power," that is, his power of secuiiug jnstica where the 
law did not give it, prescribed the method of action in certain difficult 
cases. The Hundred court was sometimeB a lower court for the 
arrangement of HtnaU debts ; the Bailiff of llie Hundred than presided. 
Sometimes it was the great court held only twice a year ; the sheriff 
then presided, the court exercised criminal jnrisdiction, and was 
known as the " Court Leet." It also saw to the &lliiig up of the 
divisionsof ten men required by the system of Frankpledge; tbiswas 
called "IlieTiew of frankpledge." The court was tiien known as "the 
Sheriff's Tonm." Below these local courts were the feudal manor 
courts, the old motes of the township, now become the courts of the 
lord. But we must not suppose that the authority of the sheriff and 
the local courts (now Tirtually royal courts) was universal Certain 
great lords enjoyed franchises, that is, exerdsed jurisdiction over several 
manors. If the lord had " sac and soc," his court had the authority 
of the Court Leet If he had " the view of frankpledge," die suitors 
at his court w^e free &om attendance at the Sheriff's Tonm. His 
court was then in all points like the Hundred court, but independent 
of the sheriff. This double system Henry bad apparently to aubmit 
to, watching the baronial power as well as he could, by means of 
the local courts and travelling justices. 

It is to be carefully lemembered that though the Curia Begis, 
representing the King's council, attested chartetH, and revised and 
registered laws, it had no legislative authority. Both the imposition 
of taxes and the making of laws still rested with the King and hia 
nia Huttmai great counoU, the representative of the Witan, which 
^'-^'<*t- had become a feudal court, and consisted chiefly of the 

King's vassals. Their "counsel and consent" was a necessary con- 
dition of all le^sktion. 

Digilizcdt^GoOgle 
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0am UDE=Uitid oc Bauloipia. 

Eosticc, Earl of BcmlogiM. ffiniun, Eirl lA Boikgne. 

d. 1161. d. IIU, 

COHTEHPOBABT PBTNCEa 

Saitland. | ^ninci. | (iCTinaittr. i Spain. 

LotbBlre II., 11Z5. Alphonso VIII,, 
Conndlll., UB8. llSt 

I Fiedeilok L, 1U3. I 

FOFES.— Innocent n., USD. Celeatinell., 1143, Ludui II., IIU 
EueeDiualll., lim. AuastHSiuB IV.. 1IS3. 
AnliMihopi. I CMtf-JiuHtt. I OuraaUiiTt. 

WnilsmofCorbeuil, 1123— BogM, Biahgp of Haliabory, Roger Uie Poor, IISB, 

list!. 11B5— 11S», FhUIp, 11S8. 

IbMbald, llS>-liei, i ! 

ON Heme's death, according to the oath of the nobles, liatilda, 
lAt« Emprees, now wife of QeofErej of Anjou, ng^a^ 
should have become Duchess of Normandy and Queen of ««•*»■ 
EDgltmd. But the principle of heieditaiy succession was by no 
meaiu firmly eHtablislied ; a female sovereign was not desirable for a 
feudal country ; her child Henry was an infant ; and the nobles 
held that the conditions of their oath of fealty had been broken when 
Uatilda had married a foreigner. There waa therefore ahnoet a 
onaimnoua feeling that one or other of the Princes of Blois, grand' 
sons of the Conqueror, Theobald the elder brother, or Stephen, Count 
of Uortain and Boulogne, should ascend the throne. Steps were 
being taken in Normandy to induce Theobald to come forward, 
when news was brought to him that the superior quickness of his 
brother Stephen had already secured the crown in England, where, 
though not without some demur, the influence of the Church, headed 
by his brother Henry of Winchester, had secured him suoceaa. 

Google 
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Tliere followed a period of twenty yeua without a parallel in the 
history of England. It waa the only time during which 
AafMtB<<w* the feudal baionage aaaamed that position of practical 
""^ independence which it was always aiming at, which it 

frequently enjoyed abroad, hnt which the wise management and 
strong government of the Conqneioi and hia two song had rendered 
impossible in England. The weak title of the King, and the con- 
stantly lu^ed claim of the Empiese, joined with the perHonal character 
of Stephen, who seems to have been unable to refuse a request 
afforded air opportunity to the barons of aaaerting virtual indepen- 
dence and fighting for their own interests, while nominally uphold- 
ing one or other of the claimants to the throne. The same causes 
smtp>wK<< affected the Church, which was now able to make good 
tkt ounk. that commanding position which the legialatioQ of the 
Conqueror had given it, although up to this time the strong hand lA 
the King had rendered the position worthless. The only oiganized 
power in the midst of anarchy, it was enabled to use its inflnence 
to the full It was the Choidi that set Stephen on the throne ; it 
was his quanel with t^e bishops which lit up the civil war in Eng. 
land ; the success of the Empress was of no avail till she was 
aocepted by the Chnich ; her attack upon Henry of Winchester was 
the signal for her discomfiture ; it was the mediation of the Church 
which ultimately produced a cessation of the war. 

The facts of the reign are few and in themselves unimportant 
n*tat»MM ^'^ '^^ growth of the constitution it added nothing, 
ttt ntiPL \% is nevertheless interesting as exhibiting the effects of 

unbridled feudalism, and as preparing the way for the great work of 
consolidation perfected by Henry IL ; on the one hand by the 
migery and disgust excited by the lawless outrages of the barmui ; 
on the other by the overwhelming power thrown into the hands of 
the Chnich, which could not co-exist with any true national 

On his coronation, Stephen, in general terms, joonused to uphold 
Btttfmi't '^^ 8***'^ '^'v^ of his predecessors. At the first great 

Autv. council of his reign he issued a more explicit diuter, 

securing to the Church their property and privileges, and promising 
to suppress illegalitiea on the part of the sherifis. The character of 
the reign rendered such a charter quite inopeialdve. The insunection 
in Wales, which had been bringLog Henry to England 
""""^ when he died, continued. Its condnot fell chiefly to 
Rannlf, Eari of Cheater, and KichardFitz-Qabert of Clare. Stephen'* 
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pKsracQ on Uie boiden did not succeed in checking It Bichaid 
Fitc^illwrt waa killed, end he left tbe eonntry as before to tie eon- 
qnered bj the gTadaal advance of tlie loide meichen. 

Already, it wonld seem, the yielding character of Stephen had been 
discovered. Already barom began to take advantage of ^.^ ,,^, ^ 
it, Kogei Bigot reized the Caatle of Norwich, and *"•«■«»». 
meated from the King the eaildom of that connty and of Eaat 
' Anglio. Bobert of Bathenton and Baldwin of Bedveis, in Deron- 
ehire, began to rebel. They ven indeed both conquered, bat auch 
morements maik the temper of the times. In 1137 Stephen fonnd 
bimaelf strong enough to laoss to Nonnandy, vhera Q«offrey of Anjou 
ma making war npon his ptovincea. His anccess there vas not 
great. He purehaaed from Geo&ey a cessation <^ hofltilitiee. Mean- 
while the Northern frontier of England had beceme a scene of war. 
David of Scotland, the nephew of Eadgai ^theling, and ^^ ^^ 
nnole through his aister Matilda of the Empress, had BntiiaL 
himself some claims to the Bngliah throne. But these ^^*'' 
he declared that he waived, wishing to abide true to the oath he had 
taken to support his niece. He, however, demanded that his son 
Henry should be allowed to do homage to Stephen for Cumberland, 
and that he himself shodtd receive the counties of Northnmberliind 
and Huntingdon, which he claimed in right of his wife, the daughter 
of E!ail Weltheof. Though he himself declared that he had no desire 
for the English throne, there is mentioned by one ohronicler' a general 
conspiracy of the native English with their exiled _^^^^, 
countiymen, of whom tbe south of Scotland was full, mu u EitUib 
for tiie purpose of taking advantage of the condition of "'•'*'"^- 
tiie country to put to- death the Noimans, and to place the crown 
upon David's head. The plot was discovered by the Bishop of Ely, 
who was at once Bishop and Oovamor of that district, which had 
been formed by the last king into a modified county palatine. He 
told bis discovery, and many of the conspratora were hanged, but 
many othen found a refuge in Scotland. At length, in 1138, 
David entered England with a laige army, and pueJied forward 
as for aa Northallerton in Yorkshire. He was there met by 
the forces of the Northern bishops and barons, gathered under 
the command of Walter Espec, Thuratan, tbe E^;ed Archbishop of 
Tork, William of Albemarle, Rc^r of Mowhray, and other barons. 
Th^ gathered round a tall mast home npon a carriage, on nhicli, 
ftbove the standards of the three Northern Saints, St, Peter of York, 

■ Ordwlciii tlt«lla. 
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St Jolin of Severley, and St. Wil&ed of fiipoD, waa diaplayed a 
MHinfiiu Bilvei pyx bearii^ tiie confiecnted wafer. Tke motley 
■UDdud. army of the Scots, Bome aimed as the Tii"gl'a>'j some in 

** W UM- (jjg ^^ ijjggg gf jjjg p^gjg (jf Galloway, after a well- 
fought battle, btoke Bgainat the full-ckd NormBn soldiers, and were 
killed by the arrows, which had now become the national weapon of 
the English ; 11,000 ate naid to have Mien on the field. Bat, in 
BfO-te of the victory, Stephen, conscioua of his general weakneaa, 
accepted an onfaTonrable peace, by which Kotthombettand waa given 
to Prince Henry. 

All this time the spirit of lawlesanua had been increaaii^ " Uany 
j_^_j^ _^ persons," says the chronicler,* "emboldened to illegal 

•Btnkj In acta, either by nobility of descent oi by ambition, were 
"^""^ not ashamed, iwme to demand caotles, otherB estates, and 

indeed whatever came into theii &ncy, bom the King. When he 
delayed complying with their request . . , they, becoming enraged, 
immediately fortified theii castles telnet him, and drove away Ifti^ 
booties from bis Unda." " He created likewise many earls where 
there bod been none before ; appropriating to them rents which had 
before belonged to the crown. They were the more greedy in 
asking, and he more profuse in giving, because a rmnoni was pervad- 
ing England that Robert of Qloncester would shortly espouse the 
cause of his eister." The creation of earldoma had been rare under 
the three first Norman kii^ and as those offices died out their 
places had not been filled. It is said, indeed, that in 1131 there 
were but three earls in England, Robert of Qloucester,-and the Earls 
of Chester and Leicester.* As the earl received the third penny of 
Oftffjbst ft ^^ ^^'^ "^ ^ earldom, the creation of earls manifratly 
Miumu ud impoveiisbed the crown. But Stephen appears to have 
""'"■ gone beyond the filling up of r^ular earldoms, and l« 

have created titular earls,' with giants of royal demesne lands to 
support their dignity. The building of castles ' was the great sign of 
the aikarchical condition of England, implying private war and all 
the other horrors of the worst forms of continental feudalism. 

This anarchy b^^ to assume a form when Robert of Qloncester, 
aUo^g his previous oath to Matilda, and asserting that the condi- 
tions on which he had accepted Stephen had not been kept, renonuced 

1 WilllUD of UAlroeBbiiTy. 

1 Lappmboig, Thorpe'i tninalatlon. pHgt STl. Thars were cMtalnJj bstotbI mon mt 
the time of Uie accassSon, u tbelt nsmea oocur atteatlng tba cliuiw of Stephtn. 
• Fiscal eailB, * AdoHsiine Cutlet. WilL Halm. Hlat Nov. I, | Ul 
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hie fealty. Hia influence was in hia earldom, and in the West of 
England; the headqnarten of hia part;^ was Biistol; astartii 
and hia agent during his absence was Milo, Constable "°™*g 
of Gloucester, afterwaids Eail of Hereford. Nearly all iwitf. 
the West, and by no means the West only, declared for "*•■ 
MatridA. Bat in most cases the rival claims to the throne were used 
as an excuse meiel;f. Change of aides was common, and there are 
instances of leaders excluding thdx own nominal partisans from 
(rtrongholds they had won.' At first the insurrection was uosnccess- 
foL Stephen, couscioDs of his weakness, had collected KqAa'i 
tnercenaries from Flanders and from Brittany. The »«w»»ii» 
condition of the conntry' made them eager to come. In Stephen's 
time numbers of freebooters &om Handera and Brittany flocked to 
England in expectation of pillage.* The chief leader of the Flemings 
«as William of Yprea ; the Bretons were commanded by Alan the 
Black of Richnumd, Herr^ of L^d, and Alan of Dinaa With the 
aid of these Stephen speedily regained the great castles he had lost, 
such as Bath, Castlecary, Haiptree, and Shrewsbuiy j and might per- 
haps even yet have established his authority, when an act of supreme 
folly set liim at variance with the Church, 

The new administiative class was represented bj Boger of Sails- 
buiy, who had succeeded in procuring for his nephew Alexander 
the bishopric of Lincoln, for Nigel the bishopric of Ely, while 
bis illegitimate son Boger was Chancellor. The vast wealth and 
influence of this bmily encoui^ed them to build castlea, aiid Devizes, 
Sheibome, Malmesbuiy, and Salisbury were strongly fortified. The 
family of Beaumont, Earb of Mellent, had been generally film 
Bupport^fl of the crown and of authority. They now 
seem to have seen with jealousy their position as ■^m!Lv» 
chief advisers to the crown occupied by men of law, SLSLJI Siin 
ecdesiasticB, yet without the sanctity which befits the 
ecclesiastical profesdon. At their instigation, and at that of their 
friends, the tfi'n g took the ill-advised step of beginning his assault on 
his castle-building barons by demanding the surrender of these 
bishops' castles. The Bishops of Lincoln and Salisbury wet« sud- 
denly arrested at an assembly held at Oxford (1139) ; the Bishop 
of Ely took refi^ in the castle of Devizes. Thither the King bet«ok 
>iimaa1fj with his two piisoneis, as some accounts assert, kept entirely 
without food, one in a cow-stall and the other in a hoveL This 

> Sea tli» eoudoct of Fiti-Hutiert ind Fiti-Qilbert at DeTl»B and Uailboroiifh, 
1 WUUua of KatniM'aury, HUt. Nor. IL I M. 
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treatment of the InsIiopB, and a threat of hanging Bogei die Chan- 
cellor, prodnced the eurrendet of Devizes as well as the other three 
eaatlei. 

The niccen was daailj booghi The King's brother, Hem; of 
ij^^,^ ■Winchester, upheld tbe digni^ of bis order. He mun- 

lumiwiuitM moned a council, produced a Papal letter declaring 
"""^ Tiim legate, proceeded to lay his charges agunst the 

King befoie the council, and advised him to subniit to canonical 
prmishnient. Stephen's case wae defended by Aubrey de Veie, who, 
when the aggrieved bishops spoke of an appeal to Borne, declared 
that the Kii^ advised them not to do so, as whoever went might find 
it difficult to retom ; and Tii-maalf appealed to the jurisdiction of 
TiiBniinBH the Pope. This threat^ and aa ominonB appearance of 
^^JJ^ drawn Bwotds around the meeting prevented the bishops 

stpt w. iiM. gom proceeding to extremities ; hut none the less had 
Stephen forfeited their support The immediate effect was the 
arrival of Gloucester and the Empress in tlie South of England. 

After a short stay at Arundel, the Empress vrithdrev to join her 
brother, who had preceded her, at Bristol. There had been a 
Mendly meeting with Henry of Winchester upon thur arrival, and 
it was the eame Henry who escorted the Empress to join her brother.' 
The scene of confusion became still miore coufnaed. 
' Brian Fitz-Count* held Wallingford for the Empress; 

Milo of Gloucester regained many of the Western castles which 
Stephen had won. In Cornwall, Reginald of Duastanville, a brother 
of the Karl of Oloncester, upheld, though witliont much success, the 
cause of the Empress. In Wiltshire, Jitz-Hubert, a Fleming, and 
Fitz-Oilbert fought nominally for the Empress, really for themselves, 
till Fitz-Gilbert enticed Fitz-Hubert, who had refused admission to 
the partisans of the Empress for whom he was nominally fi^tin^ 
to the Castle of Marlborough, and there hanged him. 

The c^uarrel between Stephen and his bishops grew worse and worse. 
omtiBM* ■ K<^«i of Salisbury died in 1139. The Bishop of Win- 
qwuTd wuk cheater demanded the See for his nephew. A^un Wale- 
Uu onnfli. jgjjj (jf Melleat thwarted the Church, and his request 
was refused. At the Whitsuntide festival (1141) held in London, 
but one bishop,* and that a foreign one, was with the court The 

> Til* Baliop aHiiia to lure b««D tppolnUd I7 Stephen u hsr eicoriL VUUub of 
HibuHbDi? Btyi ttiAt no gentleDun ooold nfiua vi 6«cort aren to bla aaemj, 
1 Sou of Coont Alan Pstgut of Brlttanr. Aug. Bsi. Gbioii. ua. \VB. 
• Bishop of %tkt, Ui Sonlhem Nornuiidr. 
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state of tmcertam iinaichy waa becoming highly diBtasteful te Robert 
of Gloncestei. An opportunity occmred of bringing mattas to a 
crisis. Sanulphy ttie Earl of Cheater, had hitherto played fast and 
loose vitb both parties, and the King had parted from him at Lin- 
coln, which he poBseesed in right of tua moUier Lnda, believing him 
to be his paitdsan. Bnt^ a few days after bis departure, Baunlphand 
his biothei William of Roomare, soiprised the castle, on which the 
King, who was a good soldier and TBt^ rapid in his movements, 
suddenly came back and besieged it Eannlph escaped ^ ^ 
jrom the castle to Robert of Qloncestet, who seized the tdia mutvi 
occasiou to bring on a pitched battle. With Bannlph, l^t^Si\«ti. 
his own partisans, and the Welsh, he reached the Trent, uuduib. 
passed it with some difficulty, and appeared suddenly 
before Lincoln. A great battle ensued, in which the victory fell to 
Qlouceater, and Stephen was himself taken prisoner. 

Of course this defeat somewhat changed the balance of a&im. 
Cornwall was r^;aiiied for the Empress, and her influence reached 
eastwacd as far as Bedford and Nottingham, But she vx^da* »tiu 
could not hope in any true sense to obtain tlie crown ^£^^ 
wtthont the consent of the all-powerfal Church. At ii«"" Q*""- 
once therefore negoliationB were opened with Henry of Winchester. 
Having won his adherence, and with it that of the greater part of the 
bishops, she went from Qloucester, accompanied by the Bishop of Ely 
and other supportera, to Winchester. In an open plain without the 
city she swore to follow the advice of the Legate on Church matters. 
Her oath was attested by Milo, afterwards Earl of Hereford, Earl 
Gloucester, Brian Fitz-Count, and others. A oonndl of the Church 
was held a few days after. The Legate addressed j^^rtmMot 
the assembly, and declared his adhesion to Matilda. ib> Laataun. 
It is to be observed that he waited a day to receive ^"~ 
the citizens of London, who were "as it were nobles by reason of 
the magnitude of the city." Both Uie Londoners and many of the 
nobility besought fot the telease of St^hen, but their request was 
revised, and many of the royal party executed. Having obtained 
the castle of Oxford from Robert of OiUi, Matilda proceeded to Lon- 
don ; but there the haughtiness of her behaviour soon produc«d the 

It seems as though, if he could only have regained his liberty, Stephen 
hi'ipaplf and his partisans would have been willing now to retire from 
the contest The Earls of Leicester and Uellent, hitherto staunch sap- 
potters of the King, together with his old Iriend Hugh, the Bishop of 
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Bouen, went so far as to offer the eiown to Stephen's Iffotliei 
Theobald. But that prince declined to leceive it, and eren advised 
MiUMt-t ana- tliem to tnuisfer theii offer to Oeof&ST' of Aigon, on the 
222; Sl^** «>le condition that Stephen should be liberatei TaUng 
OKoA uK advantage of aoch an oppoitnmt^ as this, vbile eappoited 
'"■*"'^ by the fiiendahip of Henry of Winchester and the 
Londoners, Matilda might hare made her throne secure, bat she at 
once took steps which alienated both. To Henry of Winchester, who 
must naturally have felt the ties of relationship towards his brother, 
ehe refused the natural request that Stephen's BOn. Eustace might be 
placed in possession of his father's foreign fiefs. From the Londonen 
she demanded a heavy tallage, in spite of their complaints that they 
had been already stripped by taxations. King Stqihen's Queen, to 
whom many of the fiigitives from Lincoln had betaken themadTes, 
made use of the discontent thus eidted to advance against London. 
The inhabitants rose, and the Empress barely escaped with a few 
followers to Oxford. The insurgents demanded the libeiation of 
Stephen. In this demand the Bishop of Winchester now 
joined, and the Empress besieged him in his castle outside 

the town of Winchester. But her beai^ii^ army was 

soon itself besieged, its commnnicatious and means of subsistence cut 
off, and she found herself obliged to retdra The Earl of Qloucester 
^^nfn^g^g, therefore despatched her before him to Devizes, while he 
uku ictHaw, himself covered her retreat But he was hotly putmted 
toSMpbo. and takea prisoner. This neutralized all his previous 
*^*^ sacceaees. After some negotiations the great prisonen 

were exchanged, and the state of parties fell back very much to iti 
position before the battle of Lincoln. 

Of decided successes on either side there were none. In 114S, the 
Empress, hard pressed at Oxford, barely made her escape with two 
knights, all clothed in white, across the snow. In the following 
BaBmiiiih* y*"'' Stephen, on the other hand, suffered a defeat at 
•uuinhr. Wilton. The same etmggle for individual liberty on 
"'**' the part of the barons was apparent everywheiei. Thus 

the Cathedral of Coventry was changed into a fortress by a baron of 
the name of Marmion, the Abbey of Ramsey by MandeviUe. Nor 
did the retirement of several of the hatt«r spirits &om. the contest to 
join in a crusade which St. Bernard was then preaching materially 
Appw-Mwof change the aspect of a&ira. But, in 1147, new actors 
ritaiK K«rr. b^in to appear upon the scene. Wearied with the long 
useless stn^le, Matilda withdrew to Fiance. But to take her place 
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her Bon Prince Heuy came over to England. Ab it were to 
match him, Stephen brought his stm Eostacc pH)mi&eiitl}r forward. 
This change of perBOns is still more dearly marked by ^^ aob«rt 
tbedeathof thegreatEotlof QloQcester, amautowhom sfsuwHUi. 
many acta of cmeltj in accordance witlk the temper of "**' 
the time could be attribated, but who, if we may judge &om tiie 
teatijnony of WiUiam of Malmesbury, was fiir superior in character 
and dTilizatLon to moat of those by whom he was nmoimded. 

The withdrawal of the Empress aud the appearance of Henry 
made a consideiable difference in the views of those barons in Eng- 
land who were not wholly selMi. Stephen had been tried and 
failed. They had no longer to fear the rule of a woman. kr^A thoa 
we find Bobert of Leicester, second son of the great Earl of Uellent, 
who bad hitherto serred Stephen and done him good service in Nor- 
mandy against the AngevinB, giving lA his adbereuce to the young 
prince. In company with hia cousiii Boger of Warwick, he held the 
town and castle of Worcester for TiiTn, and succeeded in driving off 
the royal army, Henry's accession to the county of Anjou upon the 
death of bis father Geoffrey, in U61, and still more hia h,b_^„^ 
marriage with Eleanor, the divorced wife of Louis, and riK* u") la- 
beireas of Poitiera and Gluienne, changed the character of "'"'"' *""' 
the war. He was no longer a poor claimant, at beet the son of a coun^ 
but bad been suddenly transformed into one of the most powerful 
princes in Europe. In addition to this, since the death of Pope 
Innocent in 1144, the Papal See had been taking a more dhu^ddea 
decided course against Stephen, The legatine authority "•^''^ 
had been withdrawn firom Heniy of Winchester, whose relationship 
with Stephen made his action always doubtful, and been given to 
Theobald the Archbiahop, but Stephen, with hia usual want of 
address, contrived to c[narrel with him, and he tiierefore threw his 
whole weight upon the side of Henry. 

Thus, when Henry contrived to form a truce with his rival the 
French King, and to enter England with a considerable army, the 
country was much disposed to receive him . Many of the nobility 
began to declare for him. The Beanmonta, as we have seen, were 
already his ftiends. The Countess of Warwick placed her castle in 
his htuids. Bobert of Leicester supplied hini with provisions, and he 
inarched in good hope to relieve Wallingford, which, de- KHtjng ot ua 
fendedby Brian Fitz-Count, Stephen was now besieging. ^J^J^. 
There the two armies met ; but the desire for peace was "«. 
•o general, that they both demanded that n^otiationa should be 
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opened. Nothing waa Uien settled, bat the armies separated. 
Stephen proceeded to besiege Ipswich, where £igot had declared for 
Heniy, and Henry, taking Nottingham on the way, was maiching to 
oax^mmtuxm '*lie'^ i^t "tea the heads of the Chnrch saw their oppor- 
> smiinHiM. tnnity, and Theobald and Henry ofWinchester combined 
to mediate a peace. This waa the more ea^ on account 
of the death of the yoimg Prmce Enatace. On the 7th of November 
the Treaty of Pacification waa conclnded at Wincheater, It was a 
compromise, Stephen waa to remain Tfing of England dnring his 
life ; Henry was to he accepted as his son' and heir ; Stephen's aou 
William waa to do homi^ to Hemy for all his laige posseaaiona in 
England and in Normandy. There then followed an arrangement 
for restoring the adminiatration which the war had mined. The 
castles were to ha razed, the coinage reformed, the aherifb replaced, 
the crown lands resumed, the new earldoms eztingniahed, foreigners 
banished, and administration of justice restored.' After this treaty 
„^^j^ ^ Henry's duties summoned him chiefly to Prance ; and 

stapiuM. Stephen, for the short remnant of his life, remained 

"**■ nndispnted King of England. He died on the 25th of 

Odobei 1164. 

Two short extracts &om chroniclers give a more complete view of 
Qut>ticm> bin the misery which attended this lawless period tlian any 
^■^^ ,, fresh description could do. William of Newbury saya : 
tu> nifi. " Wounded ami drained of blood by civil misery, England 

lay plague-etricken. It is written of an ancient people, ' In those 
days there was no king in Israel, and every man did that which was 
ri^t in his own eyes ;' but in England, nnder King Stephen, the 
case was worse. For, because at that time the King was powerless, 
and the law languished because the King was poweilesa, though 
some indeed did what seemed right in their own eyes, many becaase 
all fear of King and law was taken off them, did all the more greedily 
what by their natural instinctB they knew to be wrong, . , . 
Neither King nor Empress was able to act in a masterfol way, or 
show vigorous discipline. Bnt each kept their own followers in good 
temper by refnmng them nothing lest they should desert them. . . , 
And because they were worn out by dally strife, and acted less 
vigoronsly, local distnrbanees of hmtUe lords grew the more vehement 
Oastlefl too rose in great ntunbets in the several districts, and there 
were in England, ao to speak, as many kings, or rather tyranta, as 
lords of castles. Individuals took the right of coining their private 
> BtDtib'i Bd«ct Obsrtan, paga SI, from Huttlisir ot Ptria, lUB. 
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money, and of private jniiBdiction." We have here the efFecta of the 
looeened liold of the crown,— castles, private war, private coinage, 
private justice. The Saxon Chronicle suppUea ns vritb a picture of 
the effect of t^eae fendal lunipationa npon the lower lanka of the 

" When Uie tiaitKmi percdved that Stephen was a mild man, and 
Boft and good, end did no justice, then did they all wonder. Tbej 
had done homage to him and vviyia oaUu, but held no laitli ; for 
eveiy powerfiil Tnim made ^^" casUefl and held them wainst him, atiiI 
they filled the land foil of castles. They cmeUy oppreaaed the 
wretched men of the land with castle' woiks. When the castiea 
were made, they filled them with devils and evil men. Then they 
took those men that they imagined had any property, both \ij night 
and by day, peasant men and women, and pnt tbem in prison for 
their gold and diver, and tortured them with unutterable torture ; 
for never were maityis so tortured as they were. They hanged them 
np by the feet andamoked them with foul smoke ; they hanged them 
up by the thnmha or by the head, and hung chains on their feet ; they 
pat knotted etrings about their heads, and writhed them so that it 
went to the biain. They put them in dungeons, in which were 
adders, and snakes, and toads, and killed them so. Some th<7 put 
in a ' craset hfls,' that is in a chest that was short and narrow and 
shallow, and put sharp stones therein, and pressed the man therein, 
so that they brake aD his limbs. In many of the caatles were 
instnments called a ' leS (loadldy) and grim ; ' Uiese were neck-bonds, 
of which two or three men had enoi^h to bear one. It was so made, 
that is, it was listened to a beam,and theyput a sharp iron abontthe 
man's throat and his neck, so that he could not in any direction sit, 
or lie, or sleep, but must bear all that iron. Many thousands they 
killed with hunger ; I neither can nor may tell all the wounds or all 
the tottores which they inflicted on wretched men in this land ; and 
that lasted the nineteen winters while Stephen was King ; and ever 
it was worse and worse. They laid imposts on the towns continually ; 
and when the wretched men had no more to (^ve, they robbed and 
burned all the towns, so that thou mightest well go all a day's 
jonmey, and thou shouldest never find a man sitting in a town, or 
the land tiUed. Then was com dear, and fleah and cheese and 
butter ; for there was none in the land. Wretched men died of 
hunger ; some went seeking alms who at one while were rich men ; 
some fled out of the land. Never yet had more wretchedness been in 
the land, nor did heathen men ever do worse than they did ; foi 
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everywhere at times ttey forbore neither church nor dmichyard, but 
took all the property that was therein, and then bnmed the church 
and altogether, Nor forbote they a loehop's land, nor an abbot's, nor 
a priest's, bnt robbed monke and deik^ and every man another who 
anywhere conld. If two oi three men came ridintf to a town, all the 
township fled before them, iniAgining them to be robbeis. The 
bishops and clergy constantly cnrsed them, but nothing came of it, 
fot thej were all accursed, and forsworn, and lost. However a man 
tilled, the earth bare no com ; for the luid was all foredone I7 such 
deeds, and they said openly that Ghiist and His saints slept. Snch, 
and more than we can say, we aidnred nineteen winters foi oar 

A people who had suffered these things must certainly have dghed 
for a stroi^ government^ by whatever hand it shooldbe wielded ; and 
miserable though the reign had been, it tended towards the conaolida- 
tion of naJionalitf . 
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rriHE conBolidAtion of the nation vea the gteat work of Hetuj of 
-1- Aigoa. He hrooght to it great gifts, EBgadty, nuuterful 
courage, a legal and jiidjci&l mind ; while his training, as the prince of 
widelj' extending conntriea, prevented the intrusion of w.i. i^,^ «f 
petty local interests into his views for hia people's good, """t* »Ii» 
The leaeons of the last reign were not lost on him. Beiore all things 
he deaiied a strong government and good otder. In pursning these 
ohjecta he took for his model his grandfather and great-grandfather, 
And worked out in greater and more STstematic detail the policy they 
Lad iK^un. And though in his efforts to snhordinate the Church 
he may leem to have run counter to the l^slation of his great- 
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grandfather, it will be seen that in maiif pointa hia policy was leally 
nntHtaif ttieaame. Intheearlierpart of hisieJgnvod^la^Kady 
kk ntn to jjjg hoDd, and the compiomiae at WiocheBter had 

already marked out his line of action. - He could not inunediately 
come to England, being detained by an insaireddon In Onienne. 
But when he had settled this, and, bj a homilitj of bearing he knew 
well how to feign, secured the feiend^p of Louis TIL, he cniBBed tlie 
Ohannel, and at once proceeded with hia reforms 

HeKnewedthecharterof the City of London; fixed a Bhort petiod 
_ ^^^1^^^ dnimg which the FlemiBh auiiliaiieB, who had already 
atia iB (fet probably b^pin to retont home, shonld leave the coim- 
try; recalled grants of the~royal domains which had been 
made in St^hen'a reign ; Fe-established the old number of limited 
earldoms ; and proceeded to lay handa on both the royal castlea which 
individual barone had appiopiiated and thoae private faataeaaea with 
which the country had become covered. Their number is vaiionaly 
eatimated, by some it is put as high aa llsa^ It was not without 
some oppoffltion that he carried out thia work. It was chiefly in the 
North and West that difScnlty occurred. Before the year was 
over he hod received the sabmisaion of William of Albemarle, who 
waa nearly independent in Yorkshire. In Felnuary of the next year 
he expelled Pev^il, who hod been guilty among other thinga of poison- 
ing the great Eail of Cheater, &om hia Earldom of Nottingham. 
He followed up hia sncceas by compelling the border barons, Roger, 
aon of Milo, Earl of Hereford, and Hi^ Mortimer, a deocendaat of 
the aame fEimily aa Robert de Belesme, tA gnrrender their faetiwmea. 
To complete hia dominion at home he marched againat Malcolm of 
Scotland, who was occupying the three Northern conntdea. These 
he compelled him to resign, obliging him to do homage for Uie oonnt; 
of Huntingdon, which he claimed as a descendant of the old E!arl 
Woltheof. Throughout all the earlier port of the reign the Scotch 
King appears as a great English baron, following the King to hia 
waiB. 

Henry even thna early began to think of curbing the overgrown 
power of the Church ; and Henry of Winchester, in fear of wbat 
might happen, thought it better to lay afdde hia episcopal robea and 
retire for a time to Cluguy, from which, however, he waa soon in- 
duced to retom. An event, indeed, aoon occurred which rendered 
Mndiktp of the King's podtiou with the Church peculiarly strong. 
Adnu IV. Jq WiA Nicolas Breakspear ascended the Paped thnm^ 

the only Eugliehman who ever attained that honour, The con- 

> TUi li poulblf ■ mlBrudlng at lettan meaaliig SN). 
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nection between England and tii« Papal See, alwaja close since the 
Conqneat^ waa drawn ereii closer, and the Pope mode a grant of the 
Bchiamatical conntiy Ireland to the Fnglj nh King; a giant the enjoy- 
ment of which Eeni7 postponed till a more conTenient season. 
Henij's widelj spread dominions k^t him constantljr moving, and 
in 1156 the offiurs of hia natiTe cotmty smnmoned him to Fiance. 
He left Ms kingdom in chaige of Bobert of Leicester, his great 
jnatidaiy. 

The difficult in Anjon arose from the claim raised by hia yonngei 
broker Qod&ey to that prorince. This claim rested npon a donbt- 
fol will, by which his &ther was said to have intended Anjon for 
Godfrey if Henry was called to the throne of England. By force of 
arms Henry reduced the country ; and his brother withdrew on the 
receipt of certain payments, being shortly after called by the bntgheis 
of Nantes to become lord of tbeii town. This aSair was scarcely 
settled when Henry hnnied back to England, tliere to complete Ms 
conqneat of the Scotch King, by obliging him to snnender his strong 
caatlee of Bamboroogh, Newcastle and Carlisle, and again to do 
homage for Huntingdon, on which occasion, however, the clanse 
"Salvia omnilms dignitadbns suis" waa intiodaced into his oath. 
This, with the soirender of castles by Engh Bigod in Norfolk, and 
of William, called of Warrenne, son of the late King, and Earl of 
Snrrey, completed the snbjngation of the feudal noblee, and rendered 
bim absolute master of England. 

Wales alone gave him farther trouble. Thither, in 1167, he led an 
army against Owen Gwynneth at the instigation of his ^,_ 
fngitiTe brother Cadwallader. The expedition was not ei(Iui4, Bmn* 
ancceBsfdl ; on this, as on subaeqnent occasions, Henry •*''*«^''» 
foimd it impoaaible to rednce the Welsh in Uieir mountain stiongholda. 
It is noteworthy, as affording the first instance of scntage, or money 
payment in exchange for personal service, which was in this instance 
demanded of h nights holding from the clergy; and for the shameful 
flight of Henry de Essex, the royal standard-bearer, which gave rise 
afterwards to a remarkable judicial dneL In the year 1163 Bobert 
de Montfort impeached Henry de Essex for cowardice and treachery. 
The matter came to the oideaL of battle, and Essex being conqaered 
forfeited all his lands, and retired as a monk to the Abbey of Beading 
This, and the confiscation of the property of Peveril, already men- 
tioned, are the only two instances of confiscation during the reign. 

It was during this prosperous period of the Kill's reign that 
Thomas b Becket becomes prominent The son of a citizen of 
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London, bis telenta Iiad been eatly seen &nd emplojed 1»y Arch- 
atatxnc^ biahop Tlieobald. In 1143 he "baA nicceeded in getting 
iBMkM for hia p«tron the legatine anthoritjr orer England, and 

afterwatds that Papal btdl which piereated the ciownii^ of King 
Stephen's K>n Eustace. He waa richlj lewoided by livings in the 
Bioceoea of Oxford, London, and Lincoln, and, in IIM, with the posi- 
tion d Azcbdeacon of Oanterbnrf. The lecommendatioB of ^ta 
Fiimate soon placed him about Heniy's conit. He was appcanted 
chancellor, and as sach was the chief clerk of the Oniia Regis, kept 
the King's seal, and had the management of vacant eccleaiaatical 
benefices. He was farther intmrted with the guardianship of the 
Tower of London, and with the castle of Eye in Berkhampstead, thns 
occupying a position partly secular, partly eeclesiasticBl. In tMa 
Edtaation he exhibited all the splendour of a great noble ; kept a 
magnificent table, followed the sports of the field, and was a pro- 
ficient in knightly exercises. Henry found much pleasure in hk 
ni ii i»iteji« sociely, and emplc^ed him in delicate negotiatdoDB. Thns, 
Mitifflii "^ '^^ 7^" II'^i ^B ^'^ "^^^ ^ arrange a match 
"» between Margaret of France and Henry's son Henry. 

His magnificent embassy dazzled the eyes of the Frenelunen and 
was completely successfoL The object of the anangement was to 
win the &iendship of Louis, tmd prevent him from interienng witli 
the King's plans on Nantes, where he meant to make good his elaim 
as successor to bis brother Qodfrey, who had lately died. A meeting 
with Louis was efiected on the liver Ept& Henry accompanied him 
back to Paris, and leceiyed from him the child princess, wluHU he in- 
trusted to the eaie of Robert «f Nenburg, Justiciary <£ Noimaody. 
Strong lu this new-formed Mendship, Henry found no difficulty in 
securing Nantes, and thereby a hold upon Brittany. 

In spite however of bis apparent agreement with Lonis he soon 
M>nitk()« found himself at open war with him. Queen EHeanor's 
^y^™ graod&tber, on going to the Grosades, hod messaged 
»«- the county of Toulouse to Raymond of St Qilles. The 

mortfpge money had not been repaid, as Raymond of St Qilles still 
held the city. This nobleman had married the French King's Bister 
Constance. When therefore Henry raised the claim of his wife, the 
Fr^ich King (q»euly adopted the cause of Raymond.* Heniy deter- 
iBtnNv mined to have recourse to arms, and in 1169 raised an 
i**tai». army for the pnrpoee. The war is inteieeting, not so 
much in itself, as in two or three collateral points ctmnected with it, 

> WM1> ■tonor laA tma hl« wlfa, LonU t*a grtmaMctny proiMd b«r alslM. 
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Ttins Halcolm of Scotland came witli forty-five sMpB, tutd a Wekli 
prince likewise joined the army. Again, the presence «_jj..i., 
of Becket at the head of an -annsnally vell-eqaipped •■'" ^"^ 
body of 700 men is mentioned He is said to hare lu^ed the Tfing 
to active meararee gainst the French monarch. But Henry — who 
was anrpiised at findii^ hia lately made fiiend in anna aguneit him, 
and oppotdng with all hie power a cltum he had once hinuelf nrged, 
and who by no means wished to drive matters to extremity — showed 
some Bcmple in attacking his atuerain, and contented himself with 
gaining hia object by laying waste the country and capturing the 
castlea. At the same time he contracted an eng^ement between his 
son Richard and Beiengaria, the daughter of Count Baymond of 
Barcelona, the Bon-in-law of the King of Art^n,' and in &ct Qover- 
nor of that country. Bat the most important pinnt btmbietiom 
about the war was the introduction of the habit of mon^ <"""»■ 
payments in exchange for military service, Thia measure had been 
adopted previously with respect to the Church in the war with 
Wales. On the present occasion the sum is aaid to have amounted 
to ^S0,000.* There were many advantages in the change. The 
TCing was enabled to hire mercenaries, and dispense with the irregular 
aervices of his feudal followers ; he got contributions from the Church 
lands, and was enabled to do without the hated tax of the fian^elt, 
at the same time that he struck: a blow at the military importance of 
his feudal barons. 

Thus &r the course of Henry's reign had been one of unbroken 
prosperity. He had settied and increased his dominions HuTtBtrMmaA 
both in England and on tiie Continent, had on the 'Jj'?^'* 
whole gtdned in his (^position to hia suzerain the King tou'ta 1? 
of France, and had strengthened himself by prudent ^""^ 
marriages for his children. He was henceforward, except for a very 
few years, to be plunged in dispntes and difB.cultie8. It has been 
mentioned that the Church in England had reached a position of 
great pie-eminence during the troubled period of Stephen's reign. 

1 Bamiro of Angon, a monk, wbo. for the sake of oontinulug the laccASfllonj wu 
tikon from hli numastnT, and mAided. Hii only daughter was Oie irlCt of Bafmond 
of Barfl«lona. TheU Mn becama Kiog of AngoiL — Bobert de Uonte. 

> The iadlvidnal payment In If onouid; waa vlxty shIUlitga In Angovln money. The 
knigbta' reea of England weie popnlatly pnt at 60,000 : at ttie aaraa rata tkli would 
havs anunmted to £1$0,OOI>. The acatags In England waa, howarei, only two markB 
on a knlgbt't fM. The Mmtage was iepeat«d two yean aRervarda. On the npposlUaii 
that tbe nun mentioned appllea to botb Uiaae eontagea, there would have bean a 
paymanl of four muka, or £1, 13a. 4d., on a knight'e tee. Thli would gin XUO.OOO 
Tbe turn actoally paid aeema not to haie bMU inoia than a fifth of (bat (Him. 
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The policy of the Norman kings had been iklwayk to Bnpport the 
Church to the utmost, to keep on good tenus with Bome, bat at the 
same time to make good the enpremacf of the power of the kin^ is 
hia own dominions. WiUiam the Conc[ueror, it will be remembered, 
had entirely Heparated the spiiitnal from the temporal jurisdiction. 
Before the arriTol of the Noimans, all offences not etiictlf eccled- 
astical had been tried and punished in the Oountj and Hundred 
courts, where both bishop and ealdormen presided (dde by side. In 
withdiawing the bishop &om the eeculax courts, William had demred 
to raise the character of the clergy by confining them more completely 
to epiritaal matters. But an abuse had easily grown up, wMcb pro- 
duced a directly opposite effect As the pretenuons of the Church 
rose, not only were spiiitoEd questions to be tried in the spiritoal 
courts, bat spititaal men were also withdrawn from tiie secular 
jurisdiction, and the doctrine became jsevalent that the clerk 
could be only tried by his ecclesiastical superior,' Now ecclesi- 
astical courte could not inflict corporal puniahments. Cenanies, 
excommonications, and penances were their weapons. Conse- 
quently clerks might and did commit every sort of crime without 
Buffering any puniahment. To Henry's lore of justice and order 
this was most repugnant. But at the same time tiiat he wished to 
curtail the license of the clergy, and to eatabliah the sapedoiity of 
the royal jurisdiction, he distinctly upheld the policy of his pre- 
decesBOiB in supporting the Eoman Sea It was a critical time for 
sauniMod- that power. The great Frederick BarbaiosBa was apon 
uA ^^f«tt ^^ throne of Qermany, and attempting to establish with 
tk«rtp«, regard to himself and the Pope on a larger scale what 

Henry was anxious to do in Ei^land. Willi a comprehensive view 
of the straggle, he had invited the Kings of England and France \a 
join him in united action for the establiahment of the supremacy of 
the secular power. His overtures had not been received ; and when, 
upon the death of Hadrian, in 1169, after a Bt«rmy conclave, the 
Italian party elected Rolando Bandinelli, under the title of 
Alexander III,, and the imperial party Cardinal Octavian, aa Yictor 
IV., the two Western kings gave in their adhesion to Alexander' 
When expelled from Italy, they received him with extreme honots 
at Chateauroux, where they acted as hie grooms, leading his hoisa 
between them. He finally found shelter in the French town of 
Sens. 
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In 1161, Theobald the Atchbiehop died, and it seemed to Heaiy 
that the opportoiii^ had airived for canjing out hia Biwtiai a 
tefotming plana. Without difficulty he secured the SS^infc 
election dL hia Chancellot, beliering that he would serre iwi- 
Imn still in that capacity. But such vere not the views of Becket. 
He found himself in a position where he might not only serve but 
rival the King, and he at once became the ambitious and &natical 
ecdefliastic. His manner of life was whallj changed, &£ts and 
penances took the place of his former gaiety ; the ostentation which 
he EtUl exhibited was for others and not for himself; he scarcely 
touched food while his guests were feasting ; and poor saints and 
beggars took the place of the oouitiera who had formerly thronged 
bis halL He did not wait (o be attacked, but himself began the 
quarrel with the King. He at once^insisted on resigning his temponl 
offices. He then demanded homage from some barons whom he 
declared t« be liegemen of the See of Canterbmy and not of the King. 
He refused in bold outspoken words to pay the usual tax for the 
sheriff at a court at Woodstock. But tiiese were only slight 
btginnings, A meeting of the clergy was held at West- _^^ xinia* 
tninster.andthegreatsu^jectofecclesiasticaljurisdictious aBenHhMoita 
waaiaised. Avery bad instance had just eicited the ""■"*"*■ 
Kii^a attention. A clerk of the name of Philip Brois had committed 
a murder-and received no punishment, At the assizes of Dunstable, 
Simon Fitz-Feter, the King's Justice, had found Jiiin guilty of the 
murder, but Becket insisted on his being withdrawn &om the secular 
jurisdiction, and sentenced him to two years' loss of his benefice. To 
Henry fTiia seemed at once an insult to his authority and a mei« 
fostering of crime. He determined upon action, and demanded of 
the bishops whether they would accept the ancient customs of the 
oounby. Many of the clergy Henry knew he could rely upon, such 
for iuBtance as Becket's old enemy Boger of York, and saiy indasu 
Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London. He didnotexpect to ^2^^^'' 
meet much opposition anywhere. With much persuasion "**■ 
Becket certainly accepted the customs, Heniy, determined that there 
should be no question on this matter, caused these customs to be 
drawn up in the form of Constitntions, and presented to a great 
council held at Clarendon. There Becket distinctly broke his word 
and retracted. 

Bishops and laymen, knowing the King's character, besought Becket 
not to risk the fortunes of the Church by further opposition. For a 
moment he seemed to yield, Init the nest day, when hia final answer 
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was to be giTen, he ^ain refiued to sign them. He stated his 
■Hk^ntaa objectionji follr. His ugamente vece based principallT 
■kM. on the Canon law of Qiatian* and the False DecretaUi 

The Body of Customs, as presented to him, coiudsted of sixteen claaeea. 
By theee, which did not pretend to be new legislation, but a recapitu- 
lation of the old practices of the CDnntiy, the line was sharply drawn 
between diminal and ecclesiastical cases ; the criniiiial clerk being 
amenable to the ciril jntisdiction : qneetions with r^ard to land 
daimed by the clergy weie to he referred to a jurj: as also cases of crime 
wheie theie was no accnsei : the King was made the ultimate hearei 
of appeals, except by his own special leave : bishops were restiained 
fcom leaving the country without leave, or from excommunicating 
the King's men : elections to bishoprics were to be held in the King's 
chapel, in the presence and with the consent of thoee whom he should 
summon: and the newly-elected officer was to sweai fealty b> the King.' 
Other minor matters with r^ard to the position of the Church were 
also settled, bnt it is these chiefly which were to secure the supremacy 
of the crown. Becket is said to have particularly objected to any 
snboidination of clerks to secular juiisdiction ; to have held that 
one punishment for one offence was enough, sjid that the Chnrdi 
shoold look to ; and to have r^arded with displeasure any leatrio- 
tions laid npon the right of clerical jarisdiction or eicommnnica- 
tdon.' Ultimately, however, he waa certainly induced to accept and 
to seal them. On retiring &om the conndl he at once b^an to show 
signs of repentance, and got absolution for what he had done &om 
the Pope. 

Alexandd's poation was peculiar, and, as in the case of Athu- Ith ^ it 
Ti^tmiwiiM ''"^ ***" important to h'Ti in his preaent difficultiea to 
m Wjw jir retain the Mendahip of England for him to allow him- 
'"■ self to side very strongly with Becket Thronghont the 

quarrel it is the Archbishop who urges the Pope onwaid, and not the 
Pope the Archbishop, Snch lukewarmnesa suited ndther party, and 
Henty summoned another conncil for 8th of October at Northampton. 

■ Tbe DsCMtol of GntUn na produced Bbont tbe end of Btephaa*! ndgn. Qntiui, 
■ Tnicin Cuonlit, produced ■ collKtIoD of Pspal dediloiu, kDomi bf hie nune. In 
llsi. Tha Dscrstoli an coBsoUoiui of lattsn wilttaii bj the su-I; Fopea In annnn lo 
qnasUoni iddnaied to tbem bf the Blibope. The Urtt eoUeotlon wu mida mt Boaw 
bj Dionyeinj In liSO. In thla coUMsUon, lettan auBganUng Piipd intboil^ wn« tab- 
Hqnontlj Intnidoiied. known u ths Ttlse DacniBli. ITbejr neeiied the Pepsi nncttoi 
bom Nlcholu L sboat 800. 

• The*a OouaUtatlane wtU b« tonnd In full In Stsbbi' Obutsn, p. UL 

■ Us ii udd to bftva otjactod aepeoliiUT to AcUclei 1, S, 1, T, B ud U 
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Two days before the coimcil the Aichbialiop arrived. He did not 
receive the kiss of peace, and it was plain that matten jj^^ ^^ 
vere coining to eitremities. Again tiie Archbishop ukHni^ 
b^an the attack. He lodged some complaint against a ^*^ 
nobleman, and had justice promised bTm ; but waa then in his turn 
charged with delaying justice, in the case of an official of the Tieasiuy 
called John the Mawhall, who demanded a piece of land in his court, 
UaiBhall gammoned tiim before the royal court, and he was now told 
that the case would come on before the council on the following day. 
On that day therefore the court eat in judgment upon oamia i»(o» 
the Archbishop. He was found goUlj. The extreme "^ "mfli- 
penalty, which would have been the seizure of all his moveables, was 
remitted, and a heavy fine of iBOO substituted. No sooner was this 
charge finished than a &esh chai^ was brought against him, and ^00 
demanded of him, which he had borrowed upon the castles of Eye 
and Berkhampstead. On the followii^ day a snm of GOO marks, 
. which he had borrowed for the expedition to Toulouse on the King's 
aecuiity, was demanded. Becket declared it waa a gift. ^^^^^^ ^ 
He found fresh securities, and retired in dudgeon. He iiim wuh 
found his hall deserted by the knights and barons. ""•**■ 
Then followed the final blow. As chancellor he had had the adminis- 
tration of vacant ecclesiastical and baronial benefices ; and now ha 
waa ordered to account for a sum of not less than 30,000 marks. 
On accepting tbe bishopric, he had been discharged from all liability 
by Prince Henry and Richard de Locy tbe JuBtidary. The demand 
was manifestly an ur^ust one, and the greater part of the bishops 
appealed against it The temporal nobles refused to allow the 
appeal, as it had yet to be proved that the King was a party to the 
discharge. Sickness kept tiie Archbishop confined to his house for some 
days. Meanwhile the bishops attempted to make him yield, and 
finally for the mx>st part deserted him, and betook themselves to the 
court The Archbishop was determined to meet the charge in idl the 
magnificence of his office, and went to the council with his cross and 
other insignia. The bishops, overawed by this unusual demonstra- 
tion, which they regarded as a challenge to the King, went to him, 
leavii^ the accused Archbishop sitting alone with a few friends. 
They tried in vain to get the King's demand lessened, and changed 
f(» the fine usual in Kent, which, was only forty shillings. Henry, 
in wrath, merely asked whether the Archbishop had made up his mind 
to accept the Constitutions. Becket refused to plead upon any chai^ 
except that of John the Marshall, and at length openly declared that 
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lie placed himself and th« Chnrch nnder the gnardianahip of the Pope 
andofOod. Thediaturbancewasgreat. .Tbe King wished the biahopA 
to dedate the Bentence. Thej eamestlj entreated not to lie called upon 
to jndge their saperior, and finally the duty irafi left to Bobert of 
Leicester the Joaticiaty. But the Archbishop wonld not let bim speak. 
" How can yon jndge me who appeal to a higher power t And do 
not thou Earl of Ldcester venture to jndge thy spiritual fether ! " 
He rose, and, leaning on his cross, awept &om the halL Aa cries of 
" traitor" arose behind liim, his old worldly vehemence got the better 
of lmn,andhBtnmedand cried,"K[ight I but wear weapons, I ahonld 
■ackttiwn* BOOn know how to elearmjself of the chaigeof treason.'' 
^J™^^^"** Ashe passed on his way through the streets people knelt 
sina. and demanded bis blessing. A finn.! Emsver was reqnired 

of him the following day, bnt in the night, in the midst of wild 
weather, he secretly left Northampton, and after a difficult flight, on 
the Snd of November contrived to cross to Oiavelines. 

On the ve^ same night, an embassy, consisting of his chief enemies 
— the Bishops of York, London, Exeter, Chichester and Worcester, 
together with John of Oxford, the King's chief adviser in this matter, 
— crossed to seek the Pope. The Archbishop put himself nnder the 
protection of the King of Piance at Soissona ; and the two parties 
carried th p'r case before the Pope at Sena, where John of Salisbnty, 
Beckefs emissary, had already been winning him friends. The 
King's embassy entreated that legatee might be sent to finiwli the 
case in England. Bnt Alexander, although the Peter's Pence from 
England were absolutely necessary to bim, refused their reqneet. 
_ f,„^i^^ Upon receipt of this information, tbe King drove abroad 
tr u> rapt. all friends and dependants of the Archbi^op, who had 
****' succeeded meanwhile in getting a favonrable reception 

from Alexander. Till 1170 he remained abroad, canning im his 
etm^le with the King. 

Of conrse, during that time Henry could not afford to let his other 
bosiness rest But it is the quarrel with the Archbishop which gives 
its complexion to the history of those years. In 1165 the Pope was 
enabled to return to Italy, bat Frederi(^ of Germany, still refusing to 
acknowledge him, at an Assembly at Wnitzbutg caused Caidinal 
Gnido to be elected nnder the titie of Pascal III. in the place of 
Octaviau, who was jnat dead. Henry seized the opportunity. He 
had already forbidden all intercourse between England and the Fope, 
and he now despatched an embassy, beaded by John of Oxford and 
Bichaid of Winchester, to attempt to act in consort with Frederick, 
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This was in reply to a deioaad on ^e part of the Emperoi, who had 
aent his dumcelloi, Reginald of Cologne, to ask for two -SA-Bjaa 
of Heoiy'B daughter In marriage, the one fot his son, tuHMoppw 
the other for Heniy the Lion of Saxony. The ambas- *''™""- 
sodoTfl declared that there were fifty biabops leady to accqit the anti- 
pope. Howevei, matters did not reach thig point : Alexander still 
temporized. The clergy of England were very averse to deserting the 
legitimate Pope, and the old policy of the Norman kings had yet a 
strong bold upon Henry, 

Meanwhile, Leaving the qoarrel in abeyance, he i^ain invaded 
Wales, again without much.snccesa. He was more satv- HMBwuiih* 
ceasM in the following year in his des^^ on Brittany. '^^ *^ 
" He dealt," says the Chconider,^ "with the nobles of the BuMur. 
district of Le Mans according to his pleasure, and the "^ 
i^ion of Brittany, and with their castles. . , ." A treaty of marriage 
between bis son Qeoffrey, and Constance, tlie daughter of Conan of 
Brittany and lUchmond, having been entered into, this Earl made a 
grant to him of the whole of Brittany, with the exception of Guingamp, 
which had descended to him &om his grandfather. The King 
received the homage of ell the barons of Brittany at Thonars. 
Thence he came to Bennea, and by taking possession of that city, the 
capit&l of Brittany, he became lord of the whole daeby. While thus 
triumphing, he received news that Becket, weaiy of the Pope's pro- 
craatdnalion, had gone to the Church at Tezday, and there, after 
explaining the Constitutiona of Clarendon, had excom- _^j 
mnnicated John of Oxford, fiichard of Ilchester, and nsioiutUi 
itichard de Lm^, the King's Oonnsellors, and Joscelin of '™™ 
Balliol, and Btuiulpb de Bioc, who had entered into possession of his 
confiscated estates. This step cansed considerable anxiety, and the 
Inahops and abbots of England met and appealed to the Pope, tbns 
poeiljKming the execution of the excommunication. The Archbishop, 
in reply, bid them carry the excommunication at once into effect, and 
at the same time excommunicated Oodfrey Ridel, the Archdeacon 
of Canterbnry, for not remitting to him the income of bis see. In 
anger, the Tt'ing threatened to expel from England the whole Cister- 
cian order, as a punishment for allowii^ the Archbishop to dwell in 
their monastery. To avoid this, Becket withdrew to Sens. 

The appeal however went on, and, \a the surprise of every one, the 
Pope, who bad periiaps been bribed, at let^h appointed ^i. rn 
i the dispute. In 1167, John of ' 
> Bolwrt de Haute, 
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- Oxford, the King's ambaasador, came home in triumph, deoUiing that 
the excommimicationa had been lemoved. Naturally theiefoie 
Becket dreaded the approach of the legatee. Bf means of his 
mflaenoe with tbe French many obstacle* were thrown in their way, 
and as d freah declaratioii that his views were imchasged, he ezcom- 
mimicated Gilbert of London. At length the legates obtAtned meet- 
ings both with Becket and Heniy, In neither innance were they 
satiafactory. Becket refosed to withdraw the oonrenient words 
"eavii^ our order," and Henry wonld hear of no half measnre«. 
However, their tunper was on the whole condliatoiy, and they 
removed the ercominnnications conditionally. This fidendly feeling 
on tbe part of tbe Pope waa stJU fortJier shown by his suspending the 
Arcbbisbop for a time from tbe eietdse of bia office. In fact, the 
Pope had jnst been driven from Some by Baibarossa, and Heniy'a 
support was indispensable to him. All this made no difference to 
Becket, who, on Palm Sunday, repeated his eiconunnnications, and 
contrived at lengQi \a grt them ami^led over into England, where, 
with striking effect^ Gilbert of London was suddenly suspended in the 
midst of the celebration of maas in hia own chnrch. 

The political difficulties nnder which Henry was at this time 
CMttoi pHMon struggling may have ^ven freah couiage to the Arcb- 
•thbbt- bishop, for, both during 1167 and 11S8, there waa war 

with Lonis of France and with his other neighbours. The Count 
of rianden was even threatening a descent on England, while Qie 
Counts of Uaiche, AngoulSme, and Limousin, counting on the succour 
of the French, were laying waste Henry's southern dominions. This 
difficulty he left in the handa of his Qeuetal, Count Patrick of 
Salisbury, while he >iimaAlf was called upon to suppress disturbances 
in Brittany, His fortunes were indeed at a very low ebb. In pre- 
sence of these difficulties, Henry found it necessary to lower bis tone ; 
a peace with his enemies was patched up at UontmiraiL There too 
a commiBMOn from the Pope awaited him, and be found himself 
obliged to consent virtually to the demands of Becket. As however 
he refused to give his refractory Archbishop the kiss of peace, which 
waa retarded as the only sure sign of teeoncibadon, the qooirel waa 
not yet terminated. Althongh the point at issue was a small one, 
both parties continued obstinate. 

Henry, determined t« show hia anthoiity, caused bis boil Heniy to 
oonHuUni of ^ crowned in England by the Archbiahop of York. 
Toimg HmiT. ThiB WBS a distinct inTssion of the rights of the Arcb- 
; ?" '* '"*" bishop of Canterbury, for the coronation waa performed 
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in the Boathem proviiice. It prodnc«d bo great an ontcrj, that 
Heniy felt he had gone too far, eapecieillf as he had Delected to have 
Henry'B wife, the French princesa, crowned with him, which Lonie 
tegatded as a great immlt. With thia feeling gainst him, Henry 
consented to a meetitig at Fretheral, and there yielded ^^ ^„^. 
what was required of him, embracing the ArchbiBhop, rsv mporoiu, 
raisiiig him from the grotmd, when he kndt before him, ■•■^•■*'"''* 
and holdii^ hie Btirmp for him to lemoimt. The qoairel seemed 
ended, but some ehght delayg occnrred before Becket could return to 
Esgbuid, and more than one warning message was sent to him that 
England was no safe place foi him. When he demanded a safe con- 
duct from Henrj, it did not taomise any true reconciliation that 
John of Oxford was sent as his escort He Tentared 
bowerer, but found the feeling in England, among tiie i 
laity at all events, very strong against him, and was ' 
bidden t^) withdraw to his dty of Canterbury. Although c( 
the power of his enemies, he continued his obstinate course, e 
nmnieated tlie Archbishop of Fork, De Eroc, and otber lay holders of 
the pn^ierty of the See, whom he found it difficult to dispowess. 
Wben the King heard of this conduct, the anger which had been 
boiling witliin him, but which cireumstancea had obliged >iim to sup- 
press, breke loose, and he accused his courtiers of caring nothing for 
him since tbey snSered this aodacioits priest to live. Four knights 
took him at Ms word, hurried across to England, collected followers 
among his enemies, and proceeding to Canterbury, demanded the 
immediate removal of the excommunication. The monks in terror 
hurried the Arcbbishop to the Cathedral, and wished to shut the doow, 
believing him tben in safe sanctuary, but he would not allow any 
sign of weakness. The knights, at the head of an armed hii smxt,. 
mob, still demanded the removal of the eicommnnica- *>"■ "■ ""■ 
tion, were still refused, and killed him at the altar. 

The outcry which rose throughout Europe told Henry tliat he had 
lost his cause. Ha at once declaicd himself innocent, refused food, 
took on him all the outward signs of penitence, and despatched a 
mission to exculpate him at Uie court of the Pope. Though 
Alexander was very angry, he was persuaded to send legates for a 
formal inquiry. Henry did not await their coming, but as a means 
of employment and retirement, proceeded to carry out an intention 
he had long had of conquering Ireland. 

JT'i* opportunity there indeed had folly come. The cotmtiy, 
divided among petty chieftains, had frran time to time been gathered 
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nndei ttie connnftnd of one chief king. When bin authority wu) &t 
all Btrong, aome little order eiitited; Trlien he wm 
tkt lamiK oc ve&k, wild disorder reigned. The present holder of 
^'^"^ that poBition waa Boderic O'Connor of Connaoght 

In 1163, Diaimid, oi Dennot, King of Leinster, had carried off 
the wife of O'Rnail^ Prince of Brefhi, or Leitrim. When 
O'Connor gained the crown of Taia in 1168, he proceeded to punish 
ooaflMga^ the ofFettder, who fled to England, and, collectjng 
*•'■'*■ round >iiin aome Welsh adrentnrera, Mtumed home. 

Still unable to cope with hia enemies, he songht Heniy in Qnienne, 
did homage to him, and received leave to collect an army in 
England. In 1169, the half-bnithen Bobert Fitz^^tephen and 
Maoiice KtZrGerald crossed over to Wexford. This advance-gnaid 
waa followed by a stronger par^ of Welshmen nnder Bichud of 
dare, Count of Strignl, sumfuned Strongbow, who, deeply in debt, 
, _^_ . had lost his poseessionii in England, and was glad to seek 

sbtnfbg*. some elsewhereL He took Waterford, and married Eva, 
Dennot'sdaugbt«r; while Dublin, which belonged to the 
Danes who had settled in Ireland, was captured by Milo of Oogan. In 
1171 Dermotdied,andStnmgbownicceeded to t^e crown of Leitrim as 
his heir. Henry was not pleased with the rapid success of hia vassal, 
and proceeded to deprive him of his English property. In vain were 
ambassadois sent to the King ; be refused them admittance. It was 
only when the Earl surrendered Waterfoid, Dublin, and his other 
castles, to the King, that Henry secured to him his other conqnesta. 
Matters were in this condition when Heniy determined himself to visit 
-. ,j__^ Ireland. After a month spent in preparation, he reached 
tmdH mius. Waterford with a fleet of 400 ships in October. Here 
Strongbow did homage to Tiim for I^einster, and several 
Irish princea acknowledged bim for their chief, From Boderic 
O'Connor he had to be contented with such slight acknowledgment as 
the acceptance of hia envoys, De Lacey and William Fitz-Aldelm, might 
imply. With the Church he was more successful. AEthearchbiahops 
Utah canA and bishops took the oath of fealty. At a synod held at 
JiJ'JI^J;''^ Cashel theEoman discipline waaintrodncedjandin 1174, 
iin, bulls from Rome, authorizing the collection of Peter's 

Fence and the conqnest of the country, were received and accepted. 
In a wooden palace, built oatsLde the walls of Dublin, Henry 
exhibited the splendotUB of the English crown, and granted ont the 
conquered lands to his vassals. Hugh de Lacey received the Earl- 
dom of Meath, and waa made Viceroy ; Fitz-Bernatd received Water- 
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fold, De (jonaetj and oliheH were uutmcted to carry on the wotk of 
conqiieat ; and l^Inglifth colfmiats were placed in. Dublin. Eind oUier 
deraetated towna. Having made these turangementa, Henif letomed 
to Normandy, where his pieaenee was much leqnired. But faia con- 
qnrat was by no means completed ; diBtmbanceB arose at once upon 
his departure; nor wasit till 1176 that Boderic was nibdued. He then 
sent delegates to make his ErabmiBsion to the King at a council held at 
Windsor. A treaty was arranged, which acknowledged him as chief 
of all the Irish princes, with the exception of Heniy and his knighta. 
He consented to pay a yearly tribnte. Bat except in the conqnered 
conntnea, Irish law (the Brehon law as it waa t«Tmed) held good 
thronghont Ireland,and Engliah law only within those prorinces which 
had been tboiooghly anbdued and were called the English Pale. 

It was partly to meet the Papal legates that Henry returned from 

Ireland. He met them at Avranches, and there awoie sott'i ■ 

that he bad nothing to do with the murder of the Arch- ^^J|^ *** 
biahop, and promised adhesion to Pope Alexander in uix 
(^ipositLon to the German antipope, free interconrae with Kome, the 
abrogation of the ConatitationB of Clarendon, and personal attendance 
at a crusade, either in the East 01 in Spain, within three years, mean- 
ivhile paying the Templars to undertake thia duty for him. Although 
this seemed a complete aabmisaion, it In fact left the question of the 
snpremacy of the civil power open. 

All his dominions seemed now at peace, hut a great danger waa 
brewing. His son Henry, since his crronation, had already, at the 
instigation of the French King, hia father-in-law, demanded tJie actual 
posaeBsion of some portion at least of his kingdom, and this c<mi- 
bination caosed liim well-grounded apprehension. He took the oppor- 
tunity of the general peace of his kingdom to negotiate a marriage for 
hia son John with the daughter of Count HumholdofSavoy,and pro- 
mised to give with him aa her dowry Chinoa, Loudon, and Miiabeau. 
The young king Henry protested againat thia treaty, and suddenly 
disappearing from court, took refuge with Louis VIL at or^t izuime- 
St, Denis. The old king understood only too well what °" " "" 
this meant Shratly, there was a nniTersal insurrection throughout 
all hia dominions. It is not difficult to understand. His domestia 
relations were not happy, although he was very fond of his children ; 
his wife was constantly urging them to disobedience. Hia dominiOna 
were wideapread, and consisted of various races ; his hand was heavy 
upon the feudal nobility, when the English noblea had not yet forgotten 
the charma of the late reign ; while the defeat which the King had sug-^ 
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tained m Hb quarrel witli Becket gave a false impTeemon of \oi weak- 
neaa. The discontent was ver; general. While Louis lecognized the 
f oung Henrj- as the rightful king, and entered into his qnawel in 
companr with the Connts of Blois, Boal<^ne, Flanden, and otheis, 
the nobles of Aqnitaine rose in inanirection, the prineea Bichaid and 
Qeoffl^ made common cause vith the Lnsoigents, William the 
Lion of Scotland was engt^ed to take part with them, and the great 
Earls of the middle and north of England, Leicester, Fenais of Derby, 
Chester, and Bigod, joined in the general alliance. Heniy, thongh 
alarmed, did not despair, Ein policy had led him to trust mnch to 
his aniiliaries, and with theae he determined to withstand the feudal 
malcontents. Leaving hia generals to resist the attack from Flanders 
and Fiance, he won a great battle before Bol in Brittany, took the 
great Earl of Chester prisoner, and re-eatablished his power in that 
province. Meanwhile, Leicester hod been besieged by Lacy, his 
jiiaticiaiy in England ; the eSorts of William the Lion, who demanded 
Northumberland and refused homage for Huntingdon, were thwarted 
by the brave defence of the border castles ; and an invasion of 
Flemings from the East, headed by the Eail of Leicester, was defeated 
at Famham, near Bury St Edmunds. But the existing truce with 
Fiance terminated at Easter ; the king of that country was able to 
enter adxrely into the wai ; and Henry's sncceBses, and the laige offers 
he made his sons, seemed alike unavailing. Hostilities b^an again, 
and Henry was obliged to take the command in person in his here- 
ditary provinces, Maine and Anjon, where he was received with 
enthusiasm. The tioops of his son Richaid were conquered ; while 
in England the King's natural son, Geoffi^ Plant^enet, and Bidiard 
de Lucy, made head against the nobles in the East and a &eah inva- 
^^^1^ sion from Scotland; but were still so pressed, that 
duiw. messengers were sent in haste to summon Henry across 

^"*' the Giannel. It was indeed a moment of gieat danger. 

Philip of Flanders and hia allies, to whom Kent had been promised, 
were assembling a fleet at Whitsand ; the Scotch invaders had reached 
EnuT'i ptiuH Alnwick, Hemy hastened [homeL But before he pro- 
m\ ottMrbnry. cceded to active measures, in deference to the popular 
feeling, which attributed his difGculties to the Divine anger at Becket's 
death, he made a pi^iimage and did penance at the shrine of the 
ckMin ef tin ™*J^' Immediately attei this, while still in anxious 
iHtsii Kiiw It doubt as to the fate of hia kingdom, news was brought 
""■**■ him that Banulf de OlanviU had surprised the Scotch at 

Alnwick, and that William the Lion and many of his nobility 
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were priaoners. A few daya afterwarda the town of Huntingdon 
was taken, and Hugh, tlie Bishop of Barhein, who had joined the 
insoTgents, conqoered. By July all the English nobles had retutned 
to their ell^;iaiice, and Prince David had witlidiawn the Scotch 
troopa. The same rapidity which saved England saved Haiyi ow- 
Nramandy also. The sudden arrival of the Kii^ before ''"" "«*» 
Soueti raiead the n^e of that place, which had been hard preesed, 
and iKfore long a peace between Henty and Louis was made, by 
which all the iWich conqneetB were restored, and the young Tfing 
Heniy'a dependanta had tA abjnre the fealty which they had taken 
to him. The great inenirection which for a moment had threatened 
the existence of Henry's mouan:^/ was thns over. To his aons 
Henry was merciful To Richard he granted two castles in Poitou, 
with half ita rerennes ; to GeofErey, similar terms in Brittany. They 
were required to Knew their alltgiance. William of Scothmd was 
forced t« content himaelf with harder tenns. He waa only re- 
leased upon condition of appealing at York in the following year 
with all hia barons, and sweaiing fealty to Henry as his suzerain. 
He and hia brother did homdf^e for Scotland, for OaUoway, and 
for their En^iah posseadons ; while the Scotch clergy acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Archhiahop of York. In the following year 
the young Henry left hia French patron and reconciled himself com- 
pletely with his fitther. 

This outbreak may be r^;arded as a consequence of Henry's defeat in 
hia dispute with Becket. The King had shown how little that defeat 
had weakened hia r^ power m temporal matters. His ^.,, ji.^., ,, 
appointments to the vacant bishoprics, which were a uonotamiT'i 
neceasaryconseqnenceof the tenoination of that quarrel, u^^fi," 
prove how little ho had really lort even in ecolesiaatical * ^'"' "'' °* '- 
influence. Of the six biahoprica which were Med up, three were 
given to avowed partisans of the King. Winchester fdl to Richard 
of Hcheater ; Ely, to Godfrey Ridel, Becket's great opponent ; and 
Lincoln to Geofi&ey Plant^enet ; while, shortly after, the Bishopric 
of Norwich was given to John of Oxford, who had been Henry's chief 
agent throi^hout the Becket difficulty. Such disputes as still existed 
in the Church ceased to have political meaning, and aaanmed the 
form of quarrels between the monks and the secular cle:^. It waa 
thus that Bichard, the Prior of Dover, a man in the royal interests, 
waa elected to ancceed Becket after a lengthened dispute between the 
monks of the Holy Trinity at Canterbury, who claimed the riglit of 
election, and the bishops of the province. Henry's influence was 
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uattimlly employed in favonr of the episcopal candidate, bat lie con- 
trived to confine the dispute within the limits of the ecdesiEMticalhody. 
The period which dapeed between the roppramon of the gieat 
rebellion and the ontbieak of the qnsnel between Henry and hii 
BonB is the period of hie greatest power. It is at this time that we 
find the greatest marks of his actiTit; as a lavgirer. The year 1176 
xnn^iididd "* marked by the great Assize of Northamptrai, an e«- 
•Bd «vHt«- pension of a nnular Assize of Clarendoa in the year 
tiuii oufM. jj^gg^ (jjg ^^j perhaps of his experience in the late re- 
bellion, and the knowledge guned by his inqniriee into the conduct 
of the sheriff in 1170. That inquiry, which was called for by the 
complaints of the exactions of the sherifFs, proved to Vcn\ that their 
conduct bad not been free from peculation, and led T^im to believe 
that the anployment of local nobles as his chief ofBcials was dan- 
gerons. He took the opportunity of making a general examination 
of the judicial system of the country, the &uit of which was the cou- 
nt Dnrii oentradon and organization of the Curia Regis, and the 
■*»'* arrangements embodied in the Ascdze of Northampton. 
The K ing 's court consisted originally, as has been already mentioned, 
of all those tenants who held their land direct from the crown 
(tenants vn aa^H), and was the ordinary feudal conit, and the natmal 
parent of onr present Parliament, and especially of the Honse of 
Lords. But for the ordinary despatch of boainees, whether judicial 
or Snandal, what may be regarded as a permanent committee of this 
body of immediate holders was employed. This committee consisted 
of the great officers of the houaehold, snch as the chancellor, treasurer, 
marshal and others, and other selected barons closely connected with 
the royal household. The head of tiTiia committee, or Curia Begia, 
was the great justiciary, the King's representative. The royal chap- 
lains or clerks were formed into a body of secretaries, at the head of 
which was the chancellor. The Curia Bc^ at first attended the 
King and had a twofold duty ; when they sat as judges its members 
were called justices, in financial questions they sat in the exchequer^ 
chamber, and were called barons. This admioistratiTe system, which 
had been organized in Heniy I.'s reign, was entirely destroyed by the 
wild reign of Stephen. Its reconstitution was the great work of Henry 
II. In the earlier part of his reign the visitatious were renewed upon 
uairut the old system, the itinerant jnstice being usually eiUier 
'"*■"■ the great justiciary, chancellor, or some other great 
household officer. In the year 1168 four barons of the exchequer 

1 So called from a Ubl« cheqnsred like * cheaslnud, and nied tor rMkonhis. 
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performed this daty; in 1176 the country waa divided into six cir- 
cuits. This nnmber was not pennanent, seyeral slterationa were 
made in it. Nor was the nnmbei of viaitationa thoroughly estab- 
lished. By Magna Charta in John's reign commisHiona are proniiBed 
fooi times a year, but shortly afterwaida it would seem thst the 
general jonmey of the itinenuit juices was every seven years, nntil 
the reign of Edward L It is to be remembered that these viaitationa 
were for all sorts of objects ; for hearing dvil cases, for inspecting the 
working of criminal jonsdiotioii, snd, peibapa before all things, for 
arranging the finaTicial matters of the cotmby, and snpeiintending the 
aberiSB in all matters connected with the exchequer. The itinerant 
jnsticea dnring their circuits sapeiseded the sherifi's anthority and 
premded in his courts. They were ako allowed to ent«r and prerade 
in the baronial conrte. It has been mentioned that these eotirls were 
in most respects complete HTindredg. The two parallel aystema, now on 
certain occasionti presided over by the same official, were thns assimi- 
lated andbronght into immediate connection with the central authority. 
This adminiatiatiTe o^anization gave rise to what is of much political 
importance, a new class of barons, new men who had risen by their 
talente and by the King's favoor, whose interests were therefore on 
the side of order and of the crown. At one period, in 1178, Henry 
IL appears to have fonnd his new ministera untrustworthy, at all 
evento in that year he restricted the Curia Regja to five persons, 
keeping the highest appellate jurisdiction in the hands of himself and 
the old Curia Regis, which may henceforth be regarded as the King's 
ordtnwy ownctl. 'The name Curia Regis has thus passed through 
three phasee; a feudal court, a permanent cominitt«e of the feudal 
court, and a reatricted committee of that committer In these various 
bodies we have the sources of aU the judicial bodies in England. 
The feudal court, with certain additions, became the Parliament; 
without those additions the Great Council, retaining its natural pre- 
rogative of final court of appeal, and represented now by the House 
of Lords. The permanent committee, or ordinary council, is repre- 
sented by the privy council, atiU reta inin g some of its judicial powers, 
I^m its body of derka, headed by the chancellor, arose the courta of 
Chancery, While the limited committee was divided shortly afl«r 
the Magna Charta into three courta, the exchequer, the common 
pleas, and the king's bench, at first with the same judges for all, but 
by the end of Edward III.'s reign with a separate staff. 

Henry's l^al mind, which thoa organized the administration, 
introduced many improvements in judicial procedure. It is to 
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this rdgn that can be traced the origiii of trial bj J1117. This 
method was not emploved fltst la crimiiial casea, but 

Orialii at JnT. ..... ... . 

m canying oat mqnirus of vanoiu kmds. As eoon 
as each inqniiiea came to be made on oadi, the beginning of the 
jmy eyHtem had arriTed. Aa early as the great Domesday mr- 
Tej, the eheri^ barons, freeholders, the priest, the reeve, and biz 
TiUeins of each townsliip, had been ^1 examined upon oath. Judi- 
cially this method of inquiry wu first applied in civil casea By 
the ordinance of the Grand Asfdze, a choice was given to any penon 
whose right to the possession of land was called in question. He 
might either if he pleased defend his claims by the old-fashioned 
appeal to battle, 01 he might have his right examined by twdve free- 
holders on their oath, selected by four freeholders also on their oath, 
Kominated by the eheriS. These swom freeholdeni were evidently 
at first witnesses ; twelve others were subsequently added to them, 
who, from their neighbourhood or other reasons, might he supposed 
to be better acquainted with the facts. This took place in Edward 
I.'s reign. The double jury was then sepaiated, the original twelve 
playing their part as jurors of the present day, judging of the facta 
asserted by the second twelve, who represent the witnesses. In 1166, 
by the Assize of Clarendon, the same process was extended to 
criminal cases; that is to say, twelve lawful men from each hundred, 
and four from each township, were sworn to inquire whether there were 
any criminal, or receiver of criminals, in their district, and to present 
the same to the itinerant justices or to the Bheri&. These criminals 
were then put to the ordeal without fnrtlier investigation. This was 
the origin of the grand jnry. The abolition of ordeal rendered some 
substitute necessary, and ordinary trial by Jury was the consequence. 
The Assize of Northampton in 1176 was, as has been said, a re- 
petition in stronger terms of the Assize of Clarendon. It is more- 
over interesting, as giving a notion of the duties of the itinerant 
justices, who on this occasion were aii in number. Not only 
was the examination of dimes in their hands, hut they had to 
arrange the law with regard to tenure of land, relie& of heir^ 
dowers of widows, and other such matters, and to exact fealty from 
all classes of the commonwealth, and to see to the complete de- 
struction of private castles, and the secure guardianship of those 
of the aowa. These latter points were probably rendered neces< 
sary by the Rebellion of 1174. The same feeling of mistmst of hia 
feudal barons which dictated these precautions was the cause of two 
other measures of this reign. The military service of the tenauta in 
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chief was changed into a money pajment called scnUge. This 
money enabled the King to hire men for hie foreign ^^^ 
wars, and to dispense with the Bervioe of hia barons; 
while, by the Assize of Anna in 1161, the national militia of 
England, the old fyri of the Saxons, to follow which ^^^^^ 
was one of the duties of the t/tvnaia neetititat, was 
reorganized, and the antu required of each clasa in the country 
caiefoUy defined. 

At the same time that Hemy was thus organizing his authority in 
England, hia pomtion in Europe was a great one. Two ^„^, ^. 
of bis sons were married or betrothed to daughters of the pKtumu 
King of France. Of his three dai^hteis, the eldest was '°^'*°' 
the wife of Henry the Lion of Saxony, the rival of Frederick Bar- 
baroaaa ; the second, Eleanor, wag Qneen of Castile ; the third, 
Joanna, though still a child, was taiken to Sicily as the bride of 
the Korman king of that country, which at this time was the 
dominant power of the Mediterranean. His importance indeed was 
such that he seemed of all the kings in Europe moat firmly seated on 
bis throne, and was selected on account of his power and character, as 
well as for &mily reasons, as arbitrator between Alphonso of Castile 
and his imcle Sancho of Navarre, and as the strongest ally to whom 
Henry the Lion could have recourse when he was stripped of his Oer- 
man poaseasions. This befell bim in consequence of his desertion of 
Frederick EarbaroHsa before his invasion of Lombardy, which ter- 
minated in the great battle of Legnano. Bnt in the midst of his 
greatness there were two dangers constantly besetting Henry ; on the 
one band was the King of France, on the other were hia own chil- 
dren. Not only did the great power of a feudatory naturally excite the 
French Kii^s jealonfrr, Henry had porsued a crooked poEcy with 
regard to the marrit^ of his sons ; he had refnsed to f^g^^^ tn>uiii« 
anrrender to Louis the Yexin and Bourges as he had vuh ui uoi 
promised to do upon their marriages. There was thus a *" *™>^ 
constant opportunity for quarrel. On the other hand, with regard 
to his sons, his measures bad been still more unfortunate. Anxious 
to secure his succession, and conscious probably that his kingdom was 
too large to be held by one hand, he had caused his eldest son to be 
crowned, thus exciting the envy of his brothers ; while, at the same 
time, he had given them large duchies, which rendered them nearly 
independent of tiim , In addition to this, his dislike for hia wife had 
rendered her a constant enemy, while his foolish afiection for his 
youngest son John gave stjll further cause of ofience. When there- 
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fore, M wtw likely to h&ppeii, any of his eons determined to oppose 
him, tbey were certain of assisbmce &om Fiance, and of bad Bdvic? 
from their mother. 

It is difficult to arrange the constant brief wais which choiactarized 
the close of his reign, complicated as they are by the rising interests in 
the afiairs of the East, which were gradually bringing on the third 
Ctnsade. They may perhaps be divided into four ; the first eztendii^ 
to the death of young Henry ; the second to the death of Geo&ey of 
Brittany; the third from 11&4 to a peace negotiated in the interests of 
thecmsadesinllSS; and the last, the quarrel with Bichaid and John, 
which terminated with the King's dea^ The first of these broke out 
miww; in 1183, Richard had entered with zest into the wild 
Jj^jl T*™* feudal life of Poitou and Aquitaine, and had been very 
uu. auccesaful there. He bad even pnahad his arms to 

Bayonne, in the territoriea of the Basques, and to the borders of 
Navarre. This had aroused Uie envy of his elder brother. This 
young prince, who r^arded himaaTf, and was regarded by many, as 
the flower of knighthood, was capable of any amount of hypocrisy 
and donble dealing, and seems to have so far cajoled his father as to 
persuade him to demand from bis youi^er brothers homage to the 
elder. This Bichard positively refused to give. But his arbitrary 
rule in Poitou and Aquitaine had made him many enemies, at the 
head of whom was the wild intriguing noble, at once warrior and 
troubadour, Bertram de Born. With these young Heniy allied him- 
eelf, and, with the aid of his brother from Brittany, pressed so heavily 
upon Bichard, that the old king had to come to his assistance. At 
this crisLB the young king caught a fever and died, foi^ven but on- 
visited by hia &tber. The King took advantage of bis son's death 
to pursue his success, and succeeded in Bubjogating the refracttn; 
barons, and re-establishing peace, Conscions Ibat the TOung I^JTig 
Philip II, of Prance, who had succeeded to the throne in 1180, and 
over whom he had once bad much influence, had been mixed in his 
son's rebellion, Henry tried to make peace with him too, Philip met 
the request by a demand for tbe restitution of Qisois and the dower 
of his sister Margaret, young Henry's widow, and it was with ma/ah 
difficulty that temporary peace was patched up ; but it was finally 
arranged that port of the dowry should be restored, and Gisors tranft- 
ferred to Bichard on his marriage with the Princess Alice, 

Constantly unwise in his conduct to bis sons, Henry now demanded 
from Ridiaid, perhaps as a recompense for his assistance, a part of 
Aquitaine, to be given to his favourite son John. This Bichard refused 
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to give, tutd coneeqiieiitlj botli Jolm and Geoffiey of Brittanj 
attacked him. But thongli Gw&ey was thua ready g„„^,„, 
enoogh. to quarrel with hia eldei' brother, it wac from M^iut uoiwi. 
no love of hia fathei that he did ao. He, at well as "'*' 
Richard, was hnrt by Henry's CTident partiality for Johs. He 
took the oppoTtnnity of putting in his own claim for Anjon. 
On Henry's lefosal, he at once fled to Prance, where he was as 
OBoal well leeeived. Hia death relieved hia fitther for tie time 
from hia opporition, but sowed the se«d of further diffioaltiea ; 
for on. the one band hia piorince Brittany waa at once divided 
between the French and English faction, uid on the iur«ww. 
other King Philip II. raised claima as overlord to the ""■ 
gnardianalup of hia young aon Artliar. There was a growing dis- 
inclination however on all eidea to plunge into war ; for the Pope 
waa conHtantly u^ing a general peace, and the combination of 
Chiiatian princea for the great Eastern Croaade. A socce«aion of 
weak pnnces, and the unnatural and artifidal character of the fendal 
kingdom of Jemaalem, together with the rise of the new Mahomedan 
power of the Saracens nnder Saladin, bad reduced Koropean powerin 
the East to a veiy low ebb ; and in 1184, Heraclins, the Bishop of 
Jerqaalem, had found it necessary to come over, tu attempt to 
persuade the Kings of England and Prance to embark in a new 
crnaade. But to Henry, although under a pledge to join such an 
expedition, tiie idea of leaving his European dominiona in their 
present critical situation waa very distast^ol, and be consequently 
postponed taking action. The feeling however that a crusade was 
imminent rendered hostilities more difficult ; so that when, in 1187, 
the arbitrary behaviour of Richard in Aquitaine hod produced &esb 
difficulties with France, which as usual terminated in the flight of 
Richard and the junction of hia interesta with those of hie father, 
the news of the great battle of Hettjn, in wbich tbe flower of the 
Christian army of Jerusalem had been entirely deatroyed, and the 
arrival of William of Tyre for the purpose of exciting the enthusiasm 
of the West, pnt a sudden end to the hoatilities ; and, in 1188, the 
two kings met in perfect friendship under the old elm in the neigh- 
bourhood of Giaois, which was their usual place of treaty, and joined 
with apparent heartiness in taking the Cross. Upon this occasion 
Heniy imposed upon England the tax, known aa the Saladin tax, 
which was a tenti on all property, and in tbe collection of which the 
King's officers were to work hand in hand with the Church. 
But nothing could keep the reatless Richard in order j before the year 
, . C;ooo[c 
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wui over, he woh engaged in freah quartela with Oeoffirey of Lmdgnaa 
Lui War; witk and Uafmond of Tonloiue. After matuAl demanda for 
*|^^ "^ the ransom of some csptdves, Bicbard advanced m aima 
Lut. agaiiut Baymoiid, who applied to his snzeiain Philip for 

aaaiBtance. This open attack on his dominioiu Fbilip could not put 
np with. At length he declared himself the open enemy of the 
English. It woa in vain that his great feudatories reminded him that 
he was tmder the crusader's tow, in vain that a meeting was held at 
Gisois. The enmit; of the kii^ WM onlj therebj enflamed, and, in 
token of bis eternal hostility, Philip had the old ehn of reoondliation 
hewn down. One would have supposed that Kchaid, the cause of 
the quarrel, would have clung to his &ther; nor is Uie leaaon for his 
not doing so very plain. Perhaps it may be traced to his father's 
refusal to give him up Alice, the French King's sister, Cor his wife, 
wishing it is said to make her his own ; perhaps it was continued 
jealousy of hiB brother John. Certainly he did betake himself to the 
French court, and with him many others of Henry's French feu- 
datories fell away. Henry thus found himself in a difficult situation ; 
broken in mind and body, his resources strained to the utmost by the 
late heavy taxation of England, and his nobles rapidly deserting him . 
His health appean to have influenced his mind. He renmlaed 
inactive at Le Uans, while Philip overran Uaine and threatened 
to besiege Tours, At length Le Mans, where Henry was with his 
Hurr' die **" Gcoffiey, was taken. The city where he had him- 
utraiu taa% self been bom was the particular object of Henry's love. 
ud dtuk. Qg fg^j ji^ ^jj^ g^ Q heavy blow, and though he knew his 
weakness, could not bring himself to retreat to Normandy, where his 
chief strength lay. With a sudden accesaon of energy, he reappeared 
in Anjou. Eut his appearance had no effect. One by one the for- 
tresses of Maine were captured, and P hili p constantly approached 
Tours. When that town fell, Henry's spirit was quite broken. He 
agreed to an interview with Bichard and Philip on the plain of 
ColombiSres, to make his submission. Almost fiiinting, and held 
upon his horse by his attendants, in the midst of a violent thunder- 
storm, he met his undutifol son, and brought himself to give him the 
kiss of peace, whispering as he did so, however, "MayOodnot letme 
die until I have taken me due vengeance on thee." The terms of his 
BubmisBion were complete. He promised to give up the Princess 
Alice ; he allowed his nobility to swear fealty for their lands to his 
son Bichard ; he promised to pay Philip 50,000 marks for the restonb- 
tion of his conquests. He had asked, in exchange, for a list of those 
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nobles who had joined Richard in rebeUion, When he found at the 
head of the list the name of hia beh)Ted son John, hia heart was 
broken. " I caie no more foi myself noi foi the world," he aaid. A 
daj or two longer he lingered, and was carried to Chinoo, mnrmuring 
at intervals, "Shame, ahaine, on a conquered king," and there died, 
attended only by his natural son and Chajicelloi' Geofirey.^ 

It is scarcely possible to place the importance of this reign too high, 
or to overyalne the work of Keniy II. We find in his i 
le^pi the organization of almoBt bU departments of the ' 
government snbseqaently completed by Edward I. The anangenientii 
of the Curia Re^ and the refonns in judicial procedure have been 
already mentioned. The exchequer also wail put on a new footing. 
It now becomes pottible to see with some clearness the sources and 
amount of the royal revenue. To the Teveaaes derived from the 
domain lands and from the Dantgelt, the Ncoman kings hod added 
fendal dues. Both the pnceeds of the royal domain and of the Dane- 
gelt appear to have been farmed. The &rm of the counties amounted 
in Henry II. 's reign, after the deductions caused by the grants both 
of Stephen and of Henry, to about j£3000 a year. The Danegelt, 
originally two ahillii^ on every hide, amounted in Henry I.'s leign 
to about /2500. As this is about a tenth of what the tai would have 
produced had it been fully exacted, it must probably also have been 
farmed to the aheriff, who collected what he could of it, and paid a 
Oxed sum to the exchequer. This unsatisfactory tax came to an end 
in Henry II. 'a reign, perhaps through the agency of Becket The 
other source of revenue was the Donwm and Availwim, contributions 
paid by vassals to asmst their lords. The first term applied to the 
counties, the second to the towns. These names became the general 
names of all irregular imposts, which are also sometimes called hidt^e, 
scutoge, or tallage, the tallage being the aid raised from towns, the 
scutage the aid raised from knights' fees, the hidage the aid raised 
from tenants in socage. The importance of the scutage as a eommnta* 
tlonformilitaryservicehssbeenalreadydweltupon. Recoureeappean 
to have been had to these scutagea only three or four times during the 
reign. To these sources trf revenue are to be added the fees from the 
law courts, and the incomes arising from feudal incidents, such as 
wardship, marrit^, and relief. The whole income of die country 
was perhaps about £00,000. The taxes seem to have be«i assessed 

I llie detillj of UiB KId^s lut lUri ue b> be found lu Glraldos Cambreiulj^ ud In 
HoTeden. They us thrown logetbM In in eloqaent panaga by Proreisor Btnbbi Id 
bl> Prrfiice to Horeden. 
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b; Bajvna of the Exchequer, aided by the dedaratioii of the koighta 
08 to their own holdinga, by juries in the case of minor tenants. 
But it was not only in details of administTEition that Heniy showed 
hia character. He constantly summoned great councils, and as his 
power was bo great and centralized that he could certainly have acted 
without them, this appears to show a fixed intention on his part to 
assume the position of a national and constitntional king. The 
general efTect of hie work at home was to form the nation. Normans 
became English. The English no longer felt themselves a conquered 
people. Their oppressors, the feudal nobility, were destroyed or kept 
in restraint. The new nobles were chiefly ministeiB of the crown, 
and all sections of the people looked to die King as the national 
representative. The importance of Henry's reign abroad was scarcely 
teas striking. His immense continental dominions made him one of 
the great powers of Europe. His dose contact with France, and the 
difficulties which it produced, began the hereditary policy of opposi- 
tion to that country which has characterized the whole of F.n g liah 
history. On the other hand, though he may have bad no clear view 
of what he was doing, he set on foot also the lasting friendships ol 
the nation. The mairi^ of his daughter with the Quelpb Duke 
brought England into constant Mendship wilh Germany, and eansed 
Otho, the son of Henty the Lion, to be brought up in England, and to 
he regarded as an English prince. The marriage of hia other danghtei 
with Spain set on foot that connection which lasted even beyond the 
Reformation. His work as a whole may be summed up in Uie words 
of Professor Stnbhs : " He was faithful to the letter of his engage- 
ments. He recovered the demesne rigbte of the crown, so tltat hia 
royal dignity did not depend for maintenance on constant taxation. 
He restored the usurped estates ; be destroyed the illegal castles, 
and the syetem which they typified ; he maintained the royal hold 
on the lawful ones, and the equahty and uniformity of justice which 
their usurpers had eubverted \ be restored internal peac«, and with it 
plen^, as the riches of England in the following reign amply testify. 
He arranged the adminietration of justice by enacting good laws and 
appointing faithful judges. He restored the cuitenty; heencouraged 
conunstce, he maintained the privileges of the towns ; and, withoat 
encouragiog an aggressive spirit, armed his people for self-defence. 
He sustained the fonu, and somewhat of the spirit of national repre- 
sentation. The de^y had grounds of complaint against him for 
very important reasons ; but their chief complaints were caused by 
tbeir preference for the immunities of their class to the common safe- 
guarJ of justice." 
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RICHARD began hU reign with aome show of penitence. Ha 
got absolution for bia dlBobedience to hia father, ucuit ■hiu 
and gave bia friendship to the Mdsting miniatti^ with •"!»(<■ weu. 
the exception of the Seneschal of Anjon and Banulf de Qlanvill. 
It is poaaiblo that the govermnent of this great justiciary bad been 
over arbitrary, for in England, where his mother acted principally 
for him, Richard is said to have freed all those prisoners who were 
confined by the orders of his father or the juaticiaiy, but demanded 
bail for those who were legally imprisoned. He also seems to have 
punished the severity of lome of the sheriffs. His coronation pomp 
was interrupted by a strange disturbance. The Jews had been ordered 
to absent tbemselveB from the ceremony. This strange people bad 
been admitted to England by the Conqueror ; the only capitalists ot 
the time, their ability and willii^ess t« lend money rendered them 
invaluable both to the rising industry of the country and to tli" 
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crown ; and to their knowledge ia due much of the growth in 
science which, was begianing to be made ia this century. So great 
was their use, in Bpite of the heavy luniiy they demanded, that they 
were allowed to establish themselres in various towns, in districts 
known as Jewries, to build synagogues, and follow their own customs. 
They were not however admitted to foil citizenship. The Jewries, 
like the forests, were not under the protection of tbe common law of 
the county, but were entirely in the King's power. In spite of the 
evident advantages derived from their presence in England, their 
wealth, their foreign manners, thdr high usury, and their strange 
worship rendered them objects at once of contempt and hatred to the 
peopI& Some of them, in spite of the order forbidding their presence, 
showed themselves at tiie ceremony of the consecration. They were 
ruH«tka<< assaulted by the soldiery. This gave a dgnal to the 
aw Jtwi. crowd who attacked the detested people in all parts of 

the city. Nor vras this all ; the same feeling spread throughout 
England. In some places the Jews gained safety by converEdon ; but 
early in 1190, in Norwich, in Stamford, and in York, many were 
put to death. In the last-mentioned place, Uie Jews sought refuge 
in the castle, and being bedeged there, determined to die together. 
Firing the tower, they first killed their own women and children, 
and then sprang with them into the flames. 

In fact, the Cmsades brought with them a passion for adventure 
and licentiousness, as well as religions enthusiaam. This spirit was 
now abroad in England, and the Kinfc with his wild love of adveutnTe 
at any price, was its fitting representative. For the sake of adventure, 
honeety, good government, and national honour, were sacrificed. Thus 
Au H*-- vat there was scarcely an office which was not openly pnt up 
gpforuiL forsale; citieshoughttheir charteia,judgeBtheiTseatBon 
the bench, bishops their sees. Thus too Hugh de Pudsey bought the 
Earldom of Northumberland for ;£1 000; and Longchamp, the Bishopric 
of Ely for jCSOOO ; while the King reUnquiahed all the advantages 
his father had won over William the Lion <A Scotland for 10,000 
marks ; it was for Huntingdon alone that the Northern King did 
fealty to Kichard. 

Having by such unjustitiable means procured money for his pnr- 
nuti tut ou poses, entirely regardless of the misery he could scaicely 
oiuM>.ii«u« fiul to leave behind him, Bichard crossed over to France 
to join his forces with those of Philip Augustas. Such 
precautions as he did take against maladministratioD 
u England were not of the wisest He put the whole power into the 
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hands of William Longcliainp, Blsbop of Ely, whom tie made at ODCe 
Chancellor and Chief Jnaticiacy, Becnring for ^li-rn also the anthonty 
of Papal Legate. But Longchamp was a "ih ti who could not fail to 
have many enemiea. Of low extraction, and legaided oa merely the 
favouiite of Bichard, he was fond of eihihiting his grandeur in the 
moat oatentatioas manner; nioTeover,inmaking him jnsticiaTy Richard 
supplanted Hngh de Pndsey, to whom the office had already heen 
given. Pndsey did not surrender without some opposition. He 
obtained £rom the King letters patent^ naming Mm justiciary north 
of the Hnmber : when he exhibited these to Longchamp, the Chan- 
cellor contrived indeed to entrap him to London, and there made him 
surrender his claims, bnt he had made himself a powerful enemy for 
life. Kichard also, as a second precantion, made his brother John, and 
hia half-tnother Qeoffiey, who had got the Archbishopric of York in ex- 
change for the chancellorship, promise not to enter England during his 
absence. But he afterwards nnwisely absolved John from his vow. 
He thus left behind him in England aposaihle claimant to the nicceaaion, 
wh(»e power as a baron was very great, for he was the poaaetsor of 
Derbyshire, the inheritance of the Kail of Gloucester, which he had 
obtained by marrii^e, and of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, and Somerset, 
which Richard had himself given him. 

The death of William IL of Sicily, and of the French Queen 
Isabella, delayed the Crusade till June 1190. Bnt at the end of that 
month, the Kings set out towards their first point, which was Sidly, 
Philip by Genoa, Richard by Maiseillea. At the same time, a fleet of 
more than a hundred sail left the hatbouie of Brittany and Guienne. 
On reaching Sicily t^e Mendahip of the two kings was Qiuni, .ttn 
at first most editing, but it was not long before various "^■' *" "*'■ 
caosefl of dispute arose between them. To the inhabitants of the 
island the Crusaders seemed a horde of new invaders. The over- 
bearing character of Richard exasperated the feelings sf jealousy thus 
aroused. Theconciliatorymanneraof Philip, on the other hand, were 
such that he was known as the Lamb, in contradistinction to Richard, 
who was called the Lion. The difl^erence of feeling with which they 
were i^arded was plainly shown when, on the occasion of aome quarrel, 
the town of Messina was closed against Richard, while Philip was ad- 
mitted within its walls. The enemies of the French King suggested 
indeed that his mildness was a proof of treasonable lukewannneas 
towards his fellow Cmaadets. These sospidons were afterwards con- 
firmed. On the death of William II., ' Tancred, an illegitimate son of 

1 See genwlogy it Uw •od of th* oh*|il«t. 
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WiUiom's brother Soger, Itad seized the Uuone, despoiling of hei rights 
Coiutaiice,tbe daughter of B<^^andthe infect Henry VL of Oemuui;, 
and keeping in some sort of confinement Bichud'a sister Joanns, the 
widow of William the Good, and retaining the dowry eecored her 
by her husband's will The enmity thus excited in Bichard's mind 
gave way, after s lengthened dispute, ta the natuial feeling of fiiend- 
ship between the two Norman hoosea. Joanna and her dowry were 
given back to Bichard ; and at one of the meetiugg between the two 
princea, Tancred infonued bJTn of a plot on the part of the French to 
fiill treacheioudy on the English army. Philip does not seem to 
have denied the charge, and it was perhaps the conadoosnesa of hie 
guilt vhich pevented him firom m<^THng any effectual oppomtion 
when Bichaid repudiated his aister Alice. Contrary to the national 
feelings, and on purely political gronnds, Eichard had been contmcted 
to this princess by his father. He now, throwing over this nnnatnnl 
natch, sought for himself a wife from Spain, a country then and for 
long aftetwoids connected by close friendship with England. This 
wife was Berengaria, the daughter of Sancho L of Navaire. Thoogb 
unavenged, the insnlt was felt. From that time onwards Philip and 
Bichaid were enemies. 

At length the armies broke up from Sicily and sailed for Acre. 
With the three leading ships of the English fleet were Berengaria and 
the King's nstei Joanna. Bichard bionght np the tear. Two of the 
Queen's vessels were wrecked upon the Isle of Cyprus, and their crew 
imprisoned by Isaac, the ruler of that island. This monarch, a 
descendant of the Emperor John Conmenns, banished from Syzanlinm, 
had established himself with the title of Emperor in the Isle of 
Cyprus. He was an inhnman tymnl^ the dread of pilgrims and of 
shipwrecked saHore. He tried to entice the two queens to land, 
but luckily Bichard's fleet arrived. The Cyprians were driven from 
^^^ Lymesol, where the King established his conrt. He 

cn*w. there received Guy of Lnsignan, the nominal ifing 

^"^ of Jerusalem, completed his marriage with Berengaria, 

and made a treaty with Isaac But when the Emperor sought to 
evade his engagements, Bichard conquered the rest of the island, and 
organized it in the feudal &shion. On the Sth of July he readied 
Acre. The arrival of this warlike prince raised the spirit of the 
besiegers, who were in a very depressed condition. The siege had 
lasted dnce 1189, having been ondertaken by Guy of Lndgnan, who 
saw the importance of the place, if he was to continue to hold his king- 
dom. This was indeed a doubtful question. The Christian fortune! 
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had BUnk veij low. Among the MohomedAna power after power 
had arisen with rapid auccesB, and sank as rapidlj imdei the attacks 
of its own slavea or vaaaala. As the Abbasaid Caliphs yielded to the 
Seljnkiaa Tarka, the Seljttkia&a in their torn yielded to the Atabeka. 
The power of this race was brought to ita height by Noureddin, who 
eBtabliehed hi« mle at Damascna, and extended it even into Egypt. 
Saladin, the Bon of Aynb, had attended his uncle Sturacouh, when he 
destroyed the mle of the Fatinute Caliphs in Egypt, and broi^ht that 
pioTince under the power of Noureddin. On Nooreddin'a death, 
Saladin acquired poasesmon of Egypt, to which he subsequently added 
the pcovincea of Damaacna and Ale^^, and roiaed an empire which 
reached from Tripoli in Africa to the T^ria. It waa this new warlike 
power which had orerwhelmod the kingdom of Jerosaleio. Baldwin 
lY.,' King of Jemaalem, became a leper. Hia sieter Sybilla married 
Qny of Lusignan, a French prince of weak character, who succeeded to 
the throne. His elevation excited the jealonay of Raymond, Count of 
Tripoli, the greateat of his Tassala. By hia treacherous advice, Saladin 
attacked Tiberias, To complete hia treachery, Raymond persuaded 
the Christians to take up a position in a camp destitute of water, 
and withdrew with hia foieea at the moment of attack, jmuiui 
The destrndion of the Ohriatiana was complete. In a £^^^ 
few montha Jerusalem itself was taken, and Tyre and uai, 
Tripoli the only places left in Christian hands. Tyie wbs defended 
with success by the bravery of Conrad of Montferrat, who, in oon- 
aequence of tUs success, was regarded as the great champion of the 
Christians. He had married a young aiater of Sybilla of Lusignan, 
and upon the death of Sybilla, holding that the right went to the 
living princeas, his wife, rather than \a Lusignan, the husband of the 
dead princess, he demanded the throne. Ueauwhile Guy besi^ed 
Acre, thirty miles south of Tyre, and waa there mir- immd^id. 
roauded by an army under the comiaand of Saladin, ^u*' 
and cut off from all assistance excent by sea. It waa under these 
ciicmnstancea, in the midst of the disputed succession to the throne, 
that the third crusade had begun. Frederick Barbarossa, who had 
marched with the Qermans by land, perished oQ the road, and the 
Duke of Swabia reached the camp with only five thousand wearied 
men, Tha arrival of the hosts of England and France by sea changed 
the aspect of affairs ; and the kingdom might have been i^„i ^ u. 
regained had it not been for the bad feeling which existed <*■»"«» 
between Richard and Philip, which found new food in the rivalry of 

1 BMEn>M]acT>tttie wdoIUwcbiptu. 
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the two claixDIUitB for tlie crown of JeruaaJeni. Conrad of Montferrat 
at once allied himself witli the Prench monarch ; Gu; of LnaigDaii, 
whose family in Languedoc were EngUali vassals, attached himself to 
Hichord. Directed by the enthumoBm of Richard, who, whenever 
wi-i* iH WT1I ""^^ fighting was the qnestion, came prominentlj 
''™ forward, the arms of the bed^;era were iDccesaful, and 

Acre felL The supeiiority which Kichaid acquired in actoal war- 
fare added fieah fnel to Philip's anger. There were bemdes certain 
circomstances in his own kingdom, where he had lately acquired 
Flanders, which seemed to require his presence. He therefore 
withdrew from the crusade, leaving the Duke of Snignndy with a 
HnupfOM P^ of his army under Bichard'g command. Had 
'*™*- Bichard been a general as well as a soldier, he had still 

forces enough to have brought this crusade to a successiid issue. As 
it was, it consisted but of a series of brilliant but nselees ekimiiahee. 
lEven ibe great battle of Arsouf, which Richard won in September on 
his way to Joppa, brought him no nearer his object. 

The presence of Philip in France, in close proximit; to his own 
dominions, made him wish to be at home ; and in 1192 he began 
negotiations with Saladin. He might even yet have been SQCcessAil. 
In the comae of the year he marched within agbt of the Holy City, 
jy^^^^ But his allies inaieted that the capture was impossible, 

quinii wuk and he withdrew to Ascalon. There all causes for giving 
**"*■ uphis enterprise became stronger. The split with France 

widened. He quarrelled deeply with the Archduke of Austria, and 
with the &ction of Conrad of Montferrat, who was also intriguing 
with Saladin. News of the disturbances in his own kingdom reached 
him. Everything niged him to go home. He summoned a council 
to settle the dispute as to the kingdom, was astonished when Conrad 
was named, but unwillingly gave his consent. At this very time, 
ip what appeared to be only too opportune a moment for Richard, 
Conrad was murdered, as there seems no reason to doubt, by two 
membeis of the sect of the Assassins sent by the Old Man of the 
Mountain;' but the crime was soon fastened upon Bichard. For 
the present, however, he was free to take advantage of the death of 
Montferrat. Snie of the incompetence of Lnsignan, he gave the 
kingdom to Henry of Champagne. To save appearances, he made <me 

I A finiticBl eecC utabliihed in IMD In Uia monatalua of North Fenla. The; hid 
two chief places, the one the Toitnti of Alamoat iB Pergla, the other Hugit In th* 
moimtiilni of LJlAniu. Their suoe la derived faaa BojcKlch, u istoiloiiaiie dilDk wlUi 
«bloh they r»Ued their enthuHlaira. 
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more wipid advance towards enisalem, but halted within right of the 
city, appateDtly overborne h; the argument that on attack on E^^t 
would be more profitable. Hearii^ that Saladin waa bedeging 
Joppa, he hastened to the relief of that town, and there ^^^ _^^ 
won his final victory. Both he aad Saladin were worn b»i»*iil 
in health and weary of the atrife, A three years' true* "*"" 
was arranged between tLem. By this it was (^^eed that Ascalon 
ahoiild be ahared with the Turks, while tbe Christians should possess 
&om Joppa to Tyre, the Counts of Tripoli and Antioch should be 
included in the treaty, and pUgrims have free access to Jerusalem. 
He then set off on his homeward voy^e. 

It was indeed time for tiie King to return. Richard had left 
William of Ely the chief command both in Church and State. An 
ambitious upstart, of ostentationB habits, William speedily roused 
against himself the bitterest hatred. He had one dai^erouB enemy 
who could give a voice to this unpopularity. This was the King's 
brother John, who wished to secure what he believed igiai Mu- 
would be the speedy snocessiou to the throne, while ^SS. 
William sought to give a seeming legality to bis "m. 
position by upholding the claim of young Arthur of Brittany. 
Hence arose two great Actions in the kingdom. The King, hear- 
ing in Sicily of the misdeeds of his Chancellor, had commis- 
Edoned Archbishop Walter of Roneu, and Williajn, the heir of 
Strongbow of Pembroke, if necessaiy, to remove him from the regency ; 
at all events to join themselves witii him and Fitz-Peter in a com- 
mittee of government Aichbishop Walter shrank from the task. 
Tbe quarrel came to an issue at Lincoln, which Gerard of Camville held 
in the interests of John, and which the Chancellor claimed for the 
crown. John seized the royal castles of Nottingham and Tickhill, 
and tbe question was brought before a meeting at Winchester, where 
a compromise was effected. A second cause of quarrel ocouired, when 
the Bishop caused Qeoffrey, the King's natural brother, the new Arch- 
bishop of York, who had landed in England contrary t« hia oath, to be 
apprehended in the very church at Dover. The two brothers made 
common cause. Tbey demanded satisfaction for GeoAey, and snm- 
moned a meeting between Reading and Windsor. Ueanwhile the 
Chancellor sadd^y left Windsor, and shut himself up in the Tower 
of London, and the meeting reassembled in St. Paul's. There all 
the charges agadnst the Chancellor were produced; Hugh of Durham 
produced his old grievancea, Qeof&ey of York his late injuries. The 
Tower was ill provided with food ; tbe Chancellor was obliged to 
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appear and to plead ; but now at length Bichaid's enyojs produced 
tiieir aatlioritj. Longdmmp waa dianiisBed from his offices. Wtilter 
of Bonen was put m his place, and the fallen ChanceUoi took refiige 
ia France. The Pope leceired Tiim, and ezunumuiiicBted hie enemies; 
but as usual this proceeding, when against the popular feeling, had 
but little effect. 

Meanwhile Philip AuguBtua had been retnming from the Holy 
lutmafmu* Land. In December 1192 he reached Pans, and early 
*■*■"" in the following year demanded from the Seneschal of 

Nonnaody the restoration of his sister Alice, the Castle of Qiaars, and 
the towns of Aumale and Eu, which he eaid that Richard had pro- 
nuaed him. On the tefoaal of this request he began to tamper with 
John, begging tiiTu to come to him, when Normandy and England 
should be assured to him . John was stopped from iinmediat« action 
by the influence of Queen Eleanor, hut the disorder in the country 
was becoming fli^rant. Bichaid's French rasaala in Aquitaine wei« 
with difficulty suppressed. 

It was plain that the tetum of the Tfing alone could save the 
^^^^ kingdom. Yet those English pilgrims who returned 

iuciui4'i home before Christmas were surprised to find the King 

"*"*■ yet absent He did not come, and the gloomy news 

was at length noised abroad that he was in a dungeon in Germany. 
He had attempted to return by sea, but afraid to travel through 
France, he had made his way up the Adriatic, intending to cross 
Qetmany to the dominions of his Mend and relative the Duke of 
Saxony. Travelling in disguise, he had been discovered while in the 
Duchy of Austria ; and the Archduke, whose anger he had roused at 
Ascalon, made hini his prisoner. He shortly after sold Vmy to Heniy 

i__j„^ VI., Emperor of Germany. The capture of the King, 
■•nt In oo- whose name was in eveiy one's mouth, strongly excited 
""■ the feelings of Europe, and steps were immediately 

taken for his liberation. But to John his imprisonment served only 
as a means of aggrandizement. He hurried abroad, did homage to 
Philip, purchasing his favour with Gisors, the Vezin, and with Tours, 
and pledging himself not to make peace with his brother without 
Philip's permission. He tried to persuade the Tlngliali justidariea 
that his brother was dead, and secured, with his auxiliaries, 
joiiBMflpiiiii WaUingford and Windsor. PhUip, too, basely took 
HDtduifitBn advantage of his rival's position, ujsed aU his 
**"■ influence to lengthen hia imprisonment, broke off 

the feudal connection between them, and invaded his dominions. 
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Eichard'a rabjectn were, however, remarkably tme to hinu The 
jostidaries, aaaiated by Queen Eleanor, boldly opposed John in Eng- 
land, and the burghers of Bouen put Philip to a ghameful flight. 

In Germany Richard did homage to Hemy for England. The 
connection of England with Germany makes it poeaible that there 
may have been aome political meaning in thiH act. Some general 
action against Fi&nce, or against Apulia, may have been thonght ot 
But it came to nothing. It was afterwards cancelled by Hemy bim- 
v3d, and has been generally regarded as a mere formality. However 
formal tiie act of homage may have been, Bichatd was certainly 
much connected with the German Empire. He mixed authoritatively 
in the next imperial election, after the death of Henry ¥1. in 1198 ; 
and it wae chiefly by his influence that Otho, tiis nephew, a prince of 
the Guelphic royal &ijmly, and generally regarded as an English 
prince, was elected to cucceed bim, Of more immediate importance 
to England than this connection was the som of money demanded 
for the Kill's ransom. The form of a trial was gone through at 
Spiers. All the charges which had been brought against him in the 
East were repeated ; — his friendship with Tancred, hia victory over 
Isaac, the murder of Conrad, his insults to Austria, even his final 
treaty with Saladin. He replied frankly and eloquently to these 
charges, and it was finally agreed that he ahould be iBfiud 
liberated on the payment of 100,000 markD of silver, and "b"" w^ 
50,000 additional as a contribution to the Emperor's proposed march 
agunst Apulia. He was to be liberated as soon as the first sum was 
paid ; for the payment of the second hostagee were to be left With 
considerable dif&cnlty the money was collected, chiefly &om the 
estates of the Church ; and after some further difficulties, caused by 
the intrigues of. Fhihp Augustus, in 1194, on the 13th of Match the 
King landed at Sandwich. 

His appearance in England at once destroyed the influence of John's 
par^. Hubert the Justiciary had been doing his best DHtnoUiait 
to suppress it ; such castles as still held out surrendered '*^'' *«W- 
at the presence of Bichani His reaidence in England was short. 
He caused himself to be re-crowned, to remove the stain of his cap- 
tivity, had recourse to his old ne&rious means of gathering money, 
and then, weaiy of idleness, crossed into the more troubled country 
of Fiance. With Philip it was impossible that he should have peace. 
An almost continuous war between the kings occupied wuiHik 
the rest of the reign. Bieliard never displayed the f™"- 
talents of a geneial, and the war dwindled into an uninteresting series 
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of petty Bkirmiahea. These were usnally decided in favour of Bich&td. 
Once, in the year 1196, usited action among tbe enemies of FianM 
seemed to tbreaten Philip with a heavy blow. Kaymond of St. Oilles, 
Bichaid's tdd enemy, married hia aiiitet, Joanna of Sicily ; the Coimt 
of Flanders, the Bcetons, and the Count of Champagne joined in tha 
league : and in the following year, Coont Baldwin of Flanders ecc- 
ceeded in taking Philip prisoner, bnt he was freed on prnmiaiiig 
peace ; nor for want of leaders did the alliance get much beyond the 
ordinary petty waifare of the time. At length, in 1198, a trace was 
patched up by the Papal influence, but before disbanding his faoqw, 
Richard led them to attack the Oairtle of Chalnz, where the Connt of 
wrt-.rf .. iiMtt Limoges was s^ tobe keeping some treasure which the 
■t dhaiB. King claimed. He was there wounded in the ehonlder, 

"■"*■ as he rode round the walls, and the wonnd proved fatal 

During his illness the castle was taken, and all the garrison hanged, 
with the exception of Bertrand de Qourdon, who had discha^ed 
the fatal arrow. He was reserved for the King's own judgment 
" What have I done," asked the King, " that you should take my lifel" 
"Von have killed my father and my two brotheis," answered he, 
"and I would willingly bear any torture to see you die." Tfing 
Bichard is said, in spite of his merciless temper, to have ordered bii 
life to be spared. Uercadi, the chief of his mercenaries, was not so 
scrupulous ; he had him flayed and hanged. 

Although the King himself was but a few months in hie own 
country, tiie conduct dL a&irs in England poeaesses some interest, ae 
showing the forther advance of the administrative system established 
by Henry II. After the Kii^s return from his captivity, and final 
triumph over the machinations of John, the kingdom was left in the 
hand of Hubert Walter, Archbishc^ of Canterbury, He bad been 
tr^ned by Olanvill, and belonged to the class of offidals created by 
the late Eing. It was through his activity that, while the ransom 
was stiU being collected, the kingdom was reduced to tranquillity, and 
John's castles captured in the name of the R'Tg , On lUchard's with- 
drawal to his native dominions, Hubert held the three high offices of 
Justiciary, Archbishop, and Papal Legate. The whole government of 
the kingdom was virtually in his hands. It was carried on by him 
in harmony with the system in which he had been trained ; and in 
the instructions given to the justices, for a great visitation of the 
kingdom in the year 1194, we find the superiority of the central to 
the local courts still further increased by an order, that sheriffs should 
not act as justices in their own counties. The dangerous power of 
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these officers was for the time destroyed, when afterwatda by the 
Magna Charta they were forbidden to hold the pleas of the crown at 
all, that IB to say, all business in which the crown was interested 
was removed from their jurisdiction to that of the central courta. 
The demands of Richard for money were incessant. And on one 
occasion, when a large caracage, or tax upon every corucate of land, 
was demanded, which was in fact a renewal of the Danegelt in 
another shape, a fresh Biurey of the country, established by sworn 
and representative witnesses, and very eimilar to the Domesday 
gorvey, was ordered. In this system of representative inquiry for 
finandal puiposes is to be found the be ginnin g of the representative 
system subsequently employed in Parliament So heavy were the 
taxes, that opposition was flnaUy excited, and Hugh of Lincoln 
followed the example of Thomas h. Beoket, and refused payment from 
his Church land. It was apparently in connection with this opposi- 
ticm that Hubert, in 1198, withdrew from his secular work, and was 
sncceeded by Geoffrey Fitz-Peter. Politically, the strength of the 
crown exhibited in these transactions, the very completeness and 
excellence of Henry's system, tended to change the interests of the 
various classes in England. The crown, hitherto the champion of 
the people against the feudal barons, began to overstrain its power, 
and all classes were gradually forced into opposition to it, — a work 
completed by the greater and less glorious tyranny of John, and by 
the increased feeli^ of nationality excited among the barons, when 
the loss of Normandy severed them entirely from France. 
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KING Bichard had nominated John as his Buccessor, having 
nerer renewed the recognition of Arthur of Brittany which 
he had made in Sicily. The new King at once set ahout aecuring Lis 
*;«)uiiHcu» posaession. He succeeded in laying hsnda npon the 
(lucnmL treasury at Chinon and the castles of Normandy. In 

Brittany, Anjou, Maine, and Tonraine, there were signs of oppoation. 
The barons put forward the claim of Arthur ; Constance, hia mother, 
took the yonng prince to the court of Philip, and that king proceeded 
in his name to master the towns and fortresses. But the assistance 
of his mother Eleanor, who had taken poaseaBion of her old 
inheritance Poitou and Aq^uitaine, enabled Jehn to make successful 
opposition to the invasion, and on the 25th of April he was crowned 
at Rouen, and felt himself strong enough to eatablish hia claims in 
England. Thither he had already sent the chief of his brother's 
ministers — Hubert Walter, the Archbishop of Canterbury ; Fitz- 
Peter, justiciary, and afterwards Earl of Essex ; and William Mar- 
shall, Earl of Pembroke. These ministers had already obliged the 
nobles to tender their oath of allegiance ; and John, on bis arrival in 
May, was crowned at Westminster, taking the usual oaths to guard 
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the Chuieh, to do justic*, and to repeal bad laws, but giving no 
further charter. The Archbiahop ia said to have begun the corona- 
tion with the declaratioii that the throne was elective, an aasertion 
received with acclamation by those who wnre present. He is said 
afterwards to have declared that he took this step, knowing the King's 
chaiactei ; he was, however, throughout his life a devoted servant of 

John's position at the beginnit^; of his reign was good. He was 
accepted in England ; he was strong enough to refuse hi, rtna, 
the Scottish King's demands on Northumberland and pHiticm. 
Cnmberland ; the Counts of Flanders and Boulogne made offers of 
friendship ; and Otho of Gennaay even pressed bim not to make 
peace with tlie French king, promising to come to his assistance. It 
was from PhUip only that he appeared to have to dread any danger ; 
for that king's eailj 'friendship for him had now changed to hatred, 
as he declared because he had accepted hia continental dominions 
without asking leave of him, bis feudal saperioi. We have thus early 
the key to the policy of Philip AugnatnB, who was de- 
tennined to make use of the letter of the feudal law to tna ftmnn. 
bring his great vassal into BubjectioD and establish royalty ""*' 
in France. He had a ready weapon in the person of young Artbnr, 
who had already done homage to him for Maine, Anjou, Touiaine, 
and Brittany. The efforts of the Church were however constantly 
exerted to keep the peace between these rivals ; and Philip had a 
difficulty on his own hands which induced him to desire peace. He 
had married Ingelborga of Denmark, but had almost immediately . 
separated from her and married Agnes de MSianie. The cause of 
tne divorced princess was warmly taken up at Rome, and in this 
year Innocent III. had laid France under an interdict 

Under these circumstances a treaty was patched up. John pro- 
mised to young Louis, the heir of France, the hand of 
his niece Blanche of Castile, and along with her the nuup, uit 
Earldom of Evrenx ; at the same time pledging himself "«''»«• »™*t. 
not to assist his nephew Otho gainst the rival Emperor of Qermany, 
Philip of Swabia. Ptulip in return secured to England the disputed 
province of the Vesin, and for the time dropped the claims of Arthur. 
A formal interchange of homage was then made ; on the part of 
John for his French possessions, on. the part of Louis for hia newly 
acquired earldom, on the port of Arthur for his provinces in France. 
John at once b^an to destroy his good position. A large aid 
gathered before his coronation, and another for the purpose of paying 
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a gmn of monej demanded by the late treaty, had alreadj 
anger in England. He now jauceeded to rouse the displeaaure of 
some of his chief French nobles. He put away bis wife Hadwisa, 
the daughter of the Earl of Oloncester, and was beginning to treat 
ifuriua irioi ^°^ ''^^ hand of a Portugneae princesa, when he Baddenly 
KiiMUa di i> fell in love with Isabella, the daughter of the Connt of 
"■"^'^ AngoulSme, and carried her off from her betrothed baa- 

band, the Count de la Marche, Before the etoim broke, however, he 
was able to oblige the Scotch king, with whom he had been in con- 
stant correspondence, \a meet him at Lincoln, and there to do him 
■BmMfik M homage, and to sweaf to be his liegeman for life, lirab 

■"0*»^ and land. It must be supposed that tbia was real personal 

homage for the kingdom of Scotland, as William the Lion's claima 
on the Northern counties were still postponed. 

But the King's difficulties soon began. Wishiitg to collect an 
army to Buppieas disturbances in Poiton, be was met by a refnsal 
&om big barons, who assembled at Leicester, and demanded the 
oubruktB establiabment of their rights. The distnibances in Poiton 
'•""•■ were caused by the insurrection of the Count de la 

Marche, full of anger at losing hia wife. Deserted by bis barons, 
John was unable to sappress the insurrection. He had been invited 
to Paris, and received with every demonstration of Mendship ; but 
while tbere the barons of Poitou, following the policy of Philip 
Augustus, and it is fur to believe induced by bim, lodged form^ 
complaints with the French king as tbeic suzerain. John was called 
upon to plead before the feudal Court of Peers. He refused, averring 
that the Duke of Normandy had never transacted business with his 
suzentin except personally npon the borders of his own dnchy. 
Philip seiiied the opportunity, u^jed that the Duke of Normandy was 
jDbn'inwA at the same time Count of Poiton, obtained judgment 
i^^lj^ ^jainst John, declared all his fiefs forfeited, and again. 

uoi. raised the claims of Arthni. War was the immediate 

consequence, The defection of the Count of Boulogne opened the 
west of Normandy, and that aide of the country was speedily in the 
bands of the French. 

Arthur himself now appeared in arms, renounced John, and entered 
Poitou in alliance with the insurgent barons. He there besieged 
Kirabeau, where the old Queen then was lying ill on her return fiom 
u journey into Spain, whither she had gone to fetch the Princess of 
Castile, according to the treaty with the French King. The capture 
of the castle seemed inevitable, when John, with one of those st^deo 
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acta of vigour wliich broke his indolent life, ntddenly ooma upon the 
bed^era, and sntronnded them, rescued his niother,Kiid took the young 
prince captive. The war became etill more Tehement. The BretonB 
claimed the leatoTadon of tlteir prince. Philip moved hid army to the 
Loire, and town after town was captured, while Jobs lay in sensual en- 
joyment at Rouen. The Norman barons, unused to an nnwailike gover- 
nor, deserted to Fhilip/and John was compelled to return to England, 
He had hardly reached it when the terrible rumour spread n««u,« 
tlukt tbe young Prince Arthur had disappeared. His fate naat. 
is variouBly related. The more commonly accepted story ""* 
is, that, imprisoned at Talaise, under the care of Hubert de Buigh, he 
escaped, by the good will of his custodian, from the designs of John, 
who had sent to have his eyes put out He was tbence removed to 
Rouen, to the charge of Robert de Vipont, and murdered, perhaps by 
hia ancle'B own hand, and his body thrown into the Seine. 

However he may have died, hia death raised a storm of indignation. 
Philip pressed more boldly forward. InAfarch lS04,ChateauQaiUard, 
thekey of Normandy upon the Seine, was taken. One after the other, 
Caen, Bayeuz, Coutances, Lisieux, and all the country to Mont 
St. Michel, were captured ; Rouen alone remained. John was again 
summoned before the Peers at Paris. Philip even prepared to invade 
Ei^land, and to make good there the claims of the Counts of Brabant 
and Boult^ne, who had married the granddaughters of 
King Stephen. In Joite, Rouen was compelled to cspi- HDnnuir- 
tolate, and in the following year, Loches and Chinon, "**" 
south of the Loire, yielded, and Rochelle, Niort, and Thouars, in 
Poitou, were the only towns left in the possession of the English. 

Meanwhile John had tried in vain to assemble an effective army in 
England. He had raised money and collected troops, but it would 
seem that they were disaffected ; for, at the urgent en- ^^ ^^ 
treaties of his faithful servaute, Hubert of Canter- rhuin 
bury and William Marshall, they were disbanded. One "***" 
futile attempt was indeed made from Rochelle, and John Itoasted 
loudly of his capture of Montauban, but he was none the leas com 
pelled in October of this year to make a two years' peace with Philip. 
The connection between Ei^land and Normandy was thus for ever 
broken ; henceforward the country was thrown upon its own re- 
sources, and its life and interests became more distinctly nationaL 

Many causes had been at work to separate the interests of the crown 
and nation, but before mentioning them it will be necessary to speak of 
the second great event of John's reign, his dispute with Innocent III. 
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la July 1205, had died Hnbeit of Canterbnx;, whose inflaence u 
miniatet of the cxown had been puamonnt dining tluB 
and the preceding ragn. The right of election to tiie 
metropolitan lee had been cooBtaiitlf disputed between 
the monka of the cathedral and the auSnigan biahope of the pro- 
vince. The i^onngei monka thonght to etesl a march npon their 
livala, and, even before the Archbishop had been buried, had elected 
Kegioald, the sub-prior. Witliont waiting for the King's approral, 
which had been inTariablj required during the reigns of the Nonnaii 
kings, they bunded the Archbishop elect abroad, binding him not to 
disclose bis election till be reached Borne. His Tiiuitj got the better 
of his wisdom ; he boosted of his good fortune. A nuooor of -what 
hod been done reached the eats of the Bang. The elder monks took 
fidght, betook themselves to John, and received orders from him, in 
complete disregard of the claims of the bishops, to elect John de 
Grey, Bishop of Norwich, one of his ministerft He was elected, in- 
vested with the tempoialitiee, and messengers stating the fact ware at 
once sent to Rome, It was now the tnm of Qie bishops to compluiL 
In point of fact, the lost three archbishops had been elected by the 
common consent of the bishops and monks, and with the approval of 
the crown. The older right was decidedly with the bishops, and 
they too despatched messengers to the Papal Court, A claim raised 
by three distinct parties, and brought to his court to settle, was 
exactly the opportunity Innocent deeired. There was much in the 
position, of England and the English Church which he would have 
wished to eee changed. The electioQ of bishops and archbishops, 
nnder whatever forms it had been earned on, had been virtoally in 
the hands of the crown. Many of these appointments had been given 
to Churchmen, who bad devoted their chief time to the great admiuis- 
trative system which Henry II. had perfected.* The mixture of lay 
and eccleaiaatical elements was very objectionable to the Fope ; while 
if there was one thing more tban anoUier which he was desiroua of 
sappesfflng, it was the independence of national chniches as repre- 
sented by their bishops. Innocent, therefore, now ruled that the 
bishops bad not the slightest voice in the matter, that the monks 
alone had fiom time immemorial possessed the right of election, 
althoi^b it had acddentally fallen into abeyance. He thus robbed 
both king and bishops of their share in the election, and then de- 
clarii^ that the election of Keginald in the present instance had been 
iwegular, bade the monks, a considerable niimber of whom had come 

< Jobn ds On; belonged to ^i» clue. 
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to Rome, proceed at once to the election of liiB old &iend and fellow- 
Btndent, Stephen lAngton, cacdiii&l priest of St Chiy- untiDn ot 
s^onuB. He ao far acknowledged the eiiHtence of John JJ^JJ^^ 
as to write him aevaral letters preBsuig him to receive un- 
the Atchhiahop, On the rejection of these OTertuies, foieeeeing that 
he was entering on an important atra^e, he arranged a peace with 
Philip of Swabia, the rival of Otho the Quelph, the Papal candidate 
for the timme of Qeimany, and proceeded to consecrate the new 
archbishop with his own hands at Yiterbo. 

John had already quarrelled with the bishops, because they had 
tefaaed, at a coimdl held at SL Albans, to give him a contribution 
irhich he had teqnired, for the assistance of this same Otho, who 
was his nephew. The news therefore of the consecration rioi-„_ 

at Yiterbo at once moved him to violence. The monks 
of Canterhory were driven from their monastery, and when, in the 
following year, an int«rdict which the Pope had intrusted to the 
Bishops of London, Ely and Worcester, was published, his hostility 
to the Church became so extreme, that almost all the bishops fled ; the 
Bishops of Winchester, Durham and Norwich, two of ^j,^^ ._. 
whombelongedtotheminiat«rialbody,heingtheoDlypre- ivitDtuaiupL 
lates left in Ei^lflnd. The interdict was of the severest ""*■ 
form ; all services of the Church, with the exception of Baptism and 
extreme unction, being forbidden, while the burial of the dead was 
allowed only in nnconseciated ground ; its efiect was however weakened 
by the conduct of sonie of the monastic orders, who claimed exemption 
fenn its operation, and continued their services. The King's anger 
knew no bounds. The clergy were put beyond the protection of the 
law ; orders were issned to drive them from their benefices, and law- 
less acts committed at their expense met with no ponishment. While 
publishing the interdict, the Pope had threatened still forther mea- 
sures, and the King, conscioua of his onpopnlarity among the buons, 
sought to securo himseU &om the efiects of the threatened excom- 
munication by seiring their sons as hostages. Nevertheless, though 
acting thoB violently, John showed the weaknessof his character by con- 
tinned communication with the Pope, and occasional fltfal actsof ^vour 
to the Church ; so much so, that, in the following year, Langton pre- 
pared to come over to England, and upon the continued obstinacy of 
the King, Innocent, feeling sure of his final victory, did j^,,,,^^^ 
not shrink &<an issuing his threatened excommunication, attos. 
John had hoped to be able to exclude the knowledge of ""*■ 
this step &om the island, as his father Henry hod done ; but the 
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rumonr of it soon got abroad, and its effect waa great. The fidelity 
even of the minifitera waa Bhaken, and one of them rose from the 
conncil table, assertiDg that it was nnsafe for a beneficed clergyman 
any longer to hold intercourse witb the eicommuaicated King. 

In a Btate of nervous excitement, and miBtmsting bis nobles, tlie 
King himself perpetually moved to and fro in his kingdom, seldom 
staying more than a few days in one place. None the lees did be 
continue bis old line of policy. Saras of money were still frequentlj 
demanded, and sent ont of tbe kingdom to support the cause of Otlio, 
who, having [oocnred tbe asBaaeination of bia rival, wa« again 
making head in Qennanj. Nor did he refrain from carrying out a 
policy which in any other king would have been accepted as national 
AMMkniiiii andgood. Tbe loas of the French provinces had thrown 
^^^^"■" En^and back upon itself, and the country now seemed 
BMtiud. inclined to seek a surer foundation for its power in tbe 

more complete subjection of tbe immediately amrounding nationa. 
Thus William the Lion of Scotland was compelled, by tbe advance of 
an English army, to make a treaty wbicb was in fact a complete snb- 
miaeion to England. He waa obliged to pay a large sum of money, and 
to give up into tbe bands of John bia daughters Margaret and Isabella, 
aa well as hostages drawn from the noblest familiea of the country ; 
while some years later, in 1S12, his son Alexander appeared in London, 
and waa knighted and swore fealt; to tbe King. 
Shortly after this snccess in the North, John betook himself to 
Ireland, where quarrels had ariaen between the angry 
Irish nobles, and where Hugh de Lacy bad suppressed 
bis rival John de Couicy, and, being enfiefed with the kingdom of 
Ulster, bad arrogated to himself rights closely tonchii^ upon royalty. 
John raised supplies from the English towns, and crossed over to 
Waterford. He there ancceeded in eatablishing order, and having 
introduced tbe English form of administration, returned to England, 
leaving John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich, behind him aa bis 
representative. He tlien directed his arms towards 
Wales. Along the marches of tbat country there was 
constant strife, as the Locda Marchers erected new castles and en- 
croached upon their neighbonra. In ISII tbe King marched throi^h 
the country, and received at tbe foot of Snowdon tbe submission of 
Llewellyn, his son-in-law,' and other princes. A fresh outbreak, 
accompanied by the osual cruel alaugbter of tbe garrisons of the 
eaatles, roused his anger. At Nottingham he had all the Welsh 

I BehadmuTied Joumt, Jobn'initnm dangbtn. 
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hoatageB tie had taken imder the late treaty hanged, and was preparing 
for fuitltej' Tei^eaoce when news reached him of the , 
diBcontent of th& Northern barons. He was induced thtHt 
therefore to direct his «rni8 against tliem, filled Nor- **™* 
thumberland with hig foreign mercenaneB, and seized fcesh hosh^es 
from hia suspected nobles. 

These wais had but afforded still further opportnnitdes for the 
King's rapacity ; &om whicb evei; class in the kingdom n. uic^ 
was now soffering. Those classes even which John '»«»^*r- 
had hitherto somewhat spared now felt the pressure. There was a 
unireisal persecution of the Jews, who were all suddenly apprehended, 
and many of them tortured to declare their wealtL He is said \o 
have extracted 60,000 marks from the race. The clergy too had been 
obliged to find him ^£100,000 ; the Cistercian monks some £30,000, or 
^0,000, and subsequently, in 1212, another £12,000 was wrung from 
them, because tho chief of the order, actii^ as Papal Legate, hod, diui]^ 
the Albigensian crosade, injured Raymond, tlie Sing's brother-in-law. 

While he had been thus, even in the pursuit of national objects, 
estranging by his tyiannical conduct his own subjects, John had 
been canying on his opposition to the Pope outside the limits of 
the kingdom ; and events in Europe were lapidJy approaching a 
crisis. Otho, the Gaelphic Emperor, upon the death of his rival, 
had so completely succeeded, that in 1209 he had been solemnly 
crowned Emperor in Italy. But no sooner had he gained his object 
than the inevitable rivalry between Pope and Emperor E^ain arose, 
and in a few yeara he had forfeited the Pontiff's favour so completely 
as to Itecome the object of his greatest hatred ; he had even been 
eioommunicated, while the Pope found a new protegS ia the young 
Frederick of Sicily, whose anti-papal tendencies were not at that 
time suspected. Similarity of circumstances rendered still closer 
the bond of union between Jolm and his nephew, and in 1211 
a league of excommunicated leaders was formed, inclnd- ^^ 
ing all tiiB princes of the North of Europe ; Ferrand Hortiuni 
of Flanders, tiie Duke of Brabant, John, and Otho, were *'*'™'- 
all members of it, and it was chiefly organized by the activity of 
Eeinald of Dannnartin, Count of Boulogne. The chief enemy of 
most of these confederates was Philip of France ; and John thought 
he saw in. this league the means of revenge gainst his old enemy. 

To complete the line of demarcation between the two paities, 
Innocent, who was greatly moved by the deecription of ji>hiiad*poHd 
the dist^ets and persecutions in Ei^land, dedaied '**'' 
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John's crown forfeited, and mtrneted the cartying out of the sentence 
to Philip. In 1213 armies were collected on both sides, Philip was 
alreadj on the Channel, and John had assembled a la^e aimj on 
fiarhamdown, not far from Canterboiy. Bnt Innocent probably 
neTei intended to proceed to extremities. To embroil two Chriatian 
nations would have been to thwart one of his greatest objects, 
which was a new crusade. Bnt he knew bis man ; he knew the 
weakness which was hidden mider the violence and ostentatious 
passion of John, and he also well knew &om his emissaries in 
England the widespread disaffection there. While the army was 
gjjj,_^_j_^ ^j still lying in its camp, there appealed at Dover Pandulf, 
tbicniinitD as the Pope's Legate. He demanded and obtained an 
^ audience with the Kii^, and there explained to hiin the 

gniTity of bis pofddon. He found means to bring home to hia mind 
the perfect insecurity of his position at home, while John, feom his 
own experience, knew both the power and the skill of Philip. The 
consciousness of his danger destroyed his boastful obstinacy, and he 
made an unconditional sabmission. The paper which he s^ed was 
drawn np almost in the very words of the demands of Pandu]£ He 
offered to plead before the Papal Court ; be promised peace and a good 
reception to Lai^ton, the other bifOiopB, and bamahed luty ; he was 1« 
restore all Church property, and to make restitution for all loss ainoe the 
interdict Having accepted these conditions, the Kin g went fiirtiier. 
On the 16tb of Hay, at Dover, he formally tes^ned the crowns (A 
England and Ireland into the bands of Pandulf, and received them 
again as tlie Pope's feudatory. 

It was not without ulterior objects that John took this di^rscefol 
jiim'i tmpnnii ^^. He believed that he saw in it a way ont of all his 
P"*"'™- difficulties, and the means of revenging himself upon 

his enemies. He had no intention of allowing his new position to 
interfere with his continental alliances, and it was to their success 
that be looked to re-establish his power. When Philip of France 
was no longer the agent of Papal authority, be believed that it would 
be possible tor him to resist the storm that was gathering ronnd 
him. He expected that one great victory would go iar to give him 
back his lost French dominions, when the prestige of success, the 
friendship of the Chnrch, and the increase of power derived from 
his regained dominions, would make him master of the dtoation in 
Ei^land. At first all seemed to work as he wished. Pandulf 
immediately hurried to France, and forbade Philip to attack the 
Pope's new vassal The opportune attacks of Fen^id of Flanders 
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diverted the French army towardfl tha dominions of that prince ; the 
English fleet which was sent to assiBt the Flemings destroyed the 
whole French shipping in the port of Damme \ the Archbishop 
Langton waa i«ceiTed with honour, John threw himself at his feet, 
reconciled himself with the Church, iesaed writs to all the chiirches 
to inquire into the amoont of damages to he restored, and ordered a 
great council to meet at St. Albans to settle finally tha restitution 
of the Church property. He then somnioned his barons to meet him, 
and join him in an attack npos Poitoo. Bat he was mistaken, hoth 
in the ohaiact^r of the Chnrchman, in whom he hoped to find an 
obedient seryant of the Papal See, and in the amount of dissatisfaction 
among hia nohles. The barons of the North refused to follow >'iTn, 
and the meeting at St. Albans resulted, not in a settlement of 
Chnich difficulties, but in the open declaration of the complaints of 
all clasaes. A few weeks after, Langton, who had seen through the 
character of John, and was foU of hatred of his lyiaimy, met an 
assembly of malcontents at St. Panl's in London, and there declaring 
that he had foond docomentaty proof of theii rights, aiun^difl. 
Qtodnced the coronation charter of Heuiy L, which SiJ^"*^ 
vas at once accepted by the barons aa the declaration Luctoa. 
of the views and demands of their party. 

In the meantime, two events had happened disastronB to the royal 
cause. Nicholas of Tasenlnm had arrived as Papal Legate, and the 
jnstioiary Godfrey Fitz-Peter had died. The Legate, ignorant of the 
feelings of the English, and eager to support and make real the Papal 
authority, had tliorougbly adopted the King's cause. He threatened 
the de^y nnless they at once accepted the arrangements which the 
King ofi'ered ; and although it was the very thing which had before 
eicited the anger of the Pope, he proceeded to fill vacant benefices 
with the devoted adherents of the royal party. In the place of the 
experienced Fitz-Peter, who, however far he might have strained the 
administrative power of the crown, had yet exercised a wholesome 
restraint on the King, Peter des Roches was raised to the of6oe of 
jnstidaty, and appointed to be the representative of the crown daring 
John's absence in France. The people saw themselves, as they thoi^ht, 
both in spiritual and temporal matters in the hands of the tyrant, 
A great sncceBS abroad might yet have checked the j,tabm«.io 
growing disaffection. TheKingledanaimyto Rochelle. t^MTttttmw 
At first he was auooessful everywhere. He overran rtSJ 
Poiton, and crossing the Loire captured Anger, but the "'*■ 
Poitevin baions had been too deeply injured by him to be faithful 
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friendB ; theit diEoffectiott Booa compelled him to retire. But the 
great confederatioii was at work upon all udee. The Count of 
Flandeia was pressii^ in upon the North, Otho was advancing &om 
Germany. In Jnly a junction was made at TalencienneB. Thither 
Philip now hetook himself ; he wae followed iaithfully by most of 
hia great nohlea, and by the militia of the chartered cities. The 
whole snccess of his policy was at stake. A defeat wotdd ruin the 
object of his life — the establishment of the royal powei in France. 
For Otho too the stake was high ; the triumph of the Guelphic 
house ill its long war against the Hohenstaufen wonld be the fruit of 
Bitiieof victory. ForauchpriMsthetottleofBouvineswaafouglit, 

BoBTiiM. at a small place upon the little rivei Marque. The fortune 

'"*' of the day was with the French ; in tdl direcldona they 

were victorious. Both far Otho and John the defeat may be said to 
have been final ; the Empeioi withdrew to his hereditaiy dominions 
in BnmRwick, where, afta some not very important fighting, he died 
in 1218. John returned, having lost his last hope of le-establishing 
his power at home by foreign conqneets. 

He returned to England to find himself in a worse position than 
ever ; for Innocent had found out the errors his legate had com- 
mitted, and recalled him ; and John had lost another of his most 
trusty oounsellora by the death of the Bishop of Norwich. Thus left 
to his own Teeonrces, vdth his uBual folly he took the opportunity of 
demanding a heavy scntage from those barons who had not followed 
unmctia In him abroad. The nobles of the North rose. A meeting 
J^j^""^ was held in November at Bury St Edmunds, and it 
iiu, was there determined thtU they would make theii foonal 

demands upon the King in arms at Christmas time. John was 
keeping his Christinas at Worcester \ hut having no doubt heaid of 
the actioa of the barons, hurried to London, where they appeared 
before him in arms. He demanded till Easter for consideration. 
The time was given bim , He used it in an attempt to sow dissension 
among his enemies. He granted to the Ohurdi the free right of 
election, bopii^ thereby to draw Langton from the confedeifitioii. 
He took the oaths of the crusader to put himself more immediately 
under the guardianship of the Church, and hastily summoned troops 
of mercenaries from Poiton, 

The barons at once reassembled at Brackley. At their head was 
KI.MUI u Fitz-Walter, an old enemy of the King, and William 
■"•"V. Marshall, son of the Earl of Pembroke. Theii strength 

consisted of the nobles of the North — and they were spoken of as the 
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Nortbemeia,— but maoj bsrom &om otlier parte of England jomed 
them, and in apil;« of vaiious compromiseB offered by the King, titey 
laid aiege to the caatle of Nortliainpton. They theie received 
meaaagei of adherence from the mayor and citizens of oiptm at 
London, into which city they were received in May ; i-™!™- 
and thus m&ateia of the greater part of England, and of the capital, they 
compelled John to receive them and hem theii demands 
at Bunnymede, a meadow hy the Thames' side not lar 
from Staines. There was signed, on the 10th of June, the paper of 
forty-nine artidea, which they presented, and which were afterwards 
drawn up into the shape of the nsty-three articles of the Great 
Charter. 

That Great Charter was the joint work of the insu^eut lords, and 
of those who still in name remained Mthful to the Pouuat pui- 
orown. In many points this rising of the barons bears <i™oisiiSia4 
the appearance <^ an ordinary feudal insarrection. Cloaei examina- 
tion proves that it was of a different character. The veiy success of 
Heniy IL in bis great plan of national regeneration hod tended to 
change the character of English politics. Till his time, the bnlk of 
the people had regarded the crown on the whole as a defence gainst 
their feudal tyrants. In the pursuit of good government he had 
crushed the feudal nobles, and had welded Norman and English into 
one nation. In so doing, he had greatly increased the royal power; 
for in tluse early times good government invariably implied a strong 
monarchy. In patriotic hands his work might have continued. But 
-when the increased royal power passed to reckless rulers, such as 
Bichard and John, it enabled them to play the part of veritable 
tyianta. They had need this power in ruthlessly pillaging the people. 
The great juBticiaries, Hubert and Fitz-Peter, content with keeping 
Older and retaining constitutional forms, had almost of necessity lent 
themselves to this course, while lesser of&ciols had nndouhtedly 
acted widi arbitrary violenceL The interests of the King and his 
ministeis had tbna become separated from those of the nation. To 
oppose this tyranny, nobles and people could now act in conc^. The 
struggle was no longer between King and people on one side against the 
nobles on the other, but nobles and people had joined t^ainst the King. 
Besides this political change, a great revolution had taken place 
in the character of the nobility itself. The feudal noblee, the friends 
of the Conqueror, had for the most part given place to a new nobility, 
the sons of the counsellors and ministers of Henry II. In the cenb« 
of England alone did remoaats of the old feudal families remain. 
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The inamrection then, coming irom the Noith, was the woik not of 
feudal bttroDB bat of the new miniBtetial baronage. Again, tiie flaiim 
isiaed, althoi^h, inasmucli a« the motuurchy was still in form a feudal 
monarchy, they beaf a resemblance to fendal oUims, vera Each as 
might have been expected from men tiBined in the habits of adminis- 
tiation. They were daima for the redreaa of abaaea of conatitntioual 
power, and were based npan a written docament. In addition to 
this, they wen snpported by the deigy, who were never and eoold 
never be fendal in their views, and by the towns, whose interaets 
were always opposed to those of the feudal nobility. I^ere is 
another thing to be recollected ; the Charter, as nltimately granted, was 
not the same as t^e demands of Uie barons, A conaideiable number 
of the older barons, of the Uabops, and even the Archbishop himself, 
remained ostensibly true to the King, and were present at Bonny- 
mede as his followers. We sie told that it was the younger nobles 
who formed the strength of the nforming party. Nevertheless, with 
the exception of the King's actual ministen, and of tuhose foreignera, 
the introduction of whom was (me of his gravest eiron, the whole of 
John's own following acknowledged the justice of the baionial claims, 
aympathized with the demands raised, and joined in patting them 
into the beet shape. The movement was in fact, even where not in 
fonn, nationaL 
The terms of the Ohartei were in accordance with this state of 
afiairs. To the Church were secured its lights and tiie 
*"*" freedom of election (1). To the feudal tenania just 

arrat^eotents in the matters of waidship, of heinhip, widowhood, and 
mairiage (&-8). Scutage and aida, which John had from the begin- 
ning of his reign taken as a'mattet of conise, were henceforward to be 
granted by the great conncil of the kingdom, exoept in lluee cases, 
the deliverance of the king from prison, the knighting of his eldest 
Bon, and the marriage of his eldest daughter (IS). The same right 
was secured by the immediate tenants to theic sub-tenants. The 
great council was to consist of archbishops, bishops and abbots, 
counts and greater barons, summoned severally by writ, and of the 
rest of the tenants in chie^ summoned by general writ to the sheriff 
(14). The lands of sub-tenants, seized by the king for treason or 
felony, were to be held bybim for a year only, and then to be handed 
over to the tenant's immediate lord (32). Similariy the ciown was 
no longer to claim wardship in the case of sub-tenants, uoi \a change 
the custom of escheated baronies, nor to fill up vacancies in piivate 
abbeys (43, 46). These are all distinct regulations of feudal rela- 
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tions. The moie general acts of ty lanny of the ctown weie gnarded 
agaiuBt, by fixing tlie Court of Common Pleas at Westminatei (17) ; 
bj the settlement of land processes by itinenuit justices in the countiea 
wheie the disputes arose (18); by the litoitationa of punuJiments within 
reasonable limibs (SO-SS) ; 'tij the lestriction of the powers of comtables, 
sheiifBi, and othet royal officers, both in the matter of royal lawsuits 
and of purveyance (28-31) ; by an aiticla (36), which is held to 
foreshadow tjie Habeas Coipns Act, stipulating the immediate 
trial of prisoners ; and by otlier articles (33-40), which ate held to 
foreshadow trial by juiy, and which forbid the passing of sentence 
except on die verdict of a man's equals, and witness upon oath. 
Othet points secured theii liberties to the free towns and to 
meichaats. This Chatter was to be guaianteed by the appointment 
of a committee of twen^-fiTe nobles, any four of whom might claim 
redress for infractions of it, and npon refusal proceed to make war 
upon the king. 

This Charter, which with its final clause implied absolute sub- 
mission, John nerer intended to keep. No sooner were j_^,, ^^^ 
his first ebullitions of anger over, than he proceeded to to imk iw 
take steps for destroying it. Messengers were at once '"""' 
sent to Borne to get it annulled, and to Foitou to collect mecceuariea 
Troops came over in crowds, and the barons in alarm ordered 
William lyAlbini to attack the castle of Boohe8t«r. He seized it, 
but was there bedded, and compelled to surrender to John's met- 
cenaiiea All the common men of the gairison were hanged. John's 
othet message was equally successfoL A lettet from Innocent 
annotinced that he totally disallowed the Charter, and ordered Lang- 
ton to excommunicato the King's enemies. This he lefosed to do, 
and other excommunications and interdicts were also fiibile. John's 
temporal weapons wen mote successfril. He overran England with 
his mercenaries, butning, slayii^ and harrying with 
vindictive fury, and so superior was he in the field, that nMmattt. 
the barons found themselves obliged to summon Louis **^ 
of France to their assistance. Louis' wife was John's niece, and they 
probably intended to use this slender connection to change the 
dynasty. 

His success was not very rapid, though at first he seemed to have the 
game in his hands. He wasted his time and lost his opportunity before 
the csstles of Dover and Windsor. His conduct also in bestowing fieis 
upon his French followers b^an to excite the jealousy of the English ; 
and John's cause was again wearing a more hopeful appearance, when, 
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marching from Lincoln, wbiclt he had lately conquered, ne crossed 
the WobIi, with all hia BUpplies which he had lately drawn from 
I^n. The rise of the tide destroyed the whole of his tiain, and 
broken by his loss, or perhaps poisoned, or perhaps a 
victim to Ms greediness, be died ou the 19tb of October 
at Newark. In Jnly of the same year he had lost his great srotector 
Lmocent III, 
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IMMEDIATELY upon the death of John, William Marshall, Eari 
of Pembroke, and Qualo, the Fajnl Iiegale, the leaders of John's 
feithfnl followeiH, declared Prince Henry king. It was nmaiiOMt it 
amoment of extreme danger. The Scotdi had advanced HtBryikoea- 
aa fai as Carlisle, the Welsh were tian^Ming the Marches, ^™' 
the East and South of England were in the handa of Louis and the 
Tevolt«d baions, the court could with difBculty aphold its influence 
in the West But Maishall was a man of tried esperieuce, of trust- 
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worth; ch&mctei, and, thtmgli a. firm adherent of the crown, no friend 
to tyranny. The preaence of the Prench prince in England shocked 
rmitai*t'i "^ national pi^judicen, Pembroke set on foot a policy 
niiiitoiT mt^ of condUfilioii, and attempted \o unite aU parties gainst 
""^ the foreigner. He at once Bepatated the cause ot the 

young Henry from that of Mb fotbei by accepting the Charter. He 
wrote friendly letten to the leaders of the revolted baions, and found 
assistance in the eccleeiaetical weapons wielded by Qnalo, One by 
one the insurgents, feeling themselves sure of constitotional treatment 
at the hands of Pembroke, joined the royal party. Pembroke found 
himself strong enongh to risk a battle. Louis had received reinforce- 
ments, and with the insurgent nobles who still upheld his cause 
marched to Lincoln, where, though the town was in his possession, 
^^. the castle still held out for the English king. Thither 
Pembroke betook himself, determined to bring on a 
dedaive engi^^ment. Qaining access to the town through the castle, 
his troops fell upon the French in the streets, and completely routed 
them, capturing neatly all the English leaders. London and its 
neighbourhood alone remained to Iioois, and when a great French 
fleet, under Eustace the Monk, which was brii^ing him asdstance, was 
completely defeated by Hubert de Burgh and l^AIbini, Louis felt 
LniiiHiH that hia cause was lost, and consented to treat The 
■"•■•^ English, who only wanted to get rid of him, granted 

easy terms, including the freedom of most of their prisoners. They 
even advanced 10,000 marks towards defraying the heavy fine which 
Onalo on the part of the Church demanded as an ex|Hation fbf 
disobedience to the Boman See, and Louis was escorted with all 
honour to the sea coast, and retired. 

With Louis the great obstacle to the settlement of the countiy was 
gone. Pembroke continued to act in a conciliatory spirit. A pardon 
was issued, including all political oEFenders ; peace with Scotland 
was secured ; and the Charter, together with the charter of the forests, 
was again signed. It underwent, however, some changes. The King 
was no longer acting under coercion ; restrictions which Femhtoke 
considered inexpedient were therefore removed. His object appears 
to have been to reproduce as fiir as posrable the state of things existing 
in the reign of Henry IL The destruction of castles erected during 
the late i«ign was therefore ordered, and the clanse of the Charter 
forbidding the levy of scutage without the consent of the barons 
omitted. The reconciliation thus effected was in &ct the triumph of 
the crown ; the offices were filled with adherents of John. Bat in 
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the hands of Pembroke ^ regained power of the crown would have 
been constilnitionally employed. 

Hte death, in 1 219, opened bha door to a strange attempt on the part 
of the Pope. The influence of Gualo, the Papal Legate, ^^ ,t*«iii« 
hod been great. It had Iraen bo because John's reogna- tarmatT 
tion of hia crown was regarded at Borne as no vwn lor- '*•*'* 
malitj', hut as a real cession. Bat Qnalo, a man of somewhat weak 
character, was no match for Pembroke, and was unfitted to make good 
the anthoiitj which Rome was inclined to claim. He was recalled, 
and a much more energetic legate appointed in the person of Pan- 
dulf, now Bishop elect of Norwich. His appointment represents 
an effort on the part of Rome to govern England as a conquered pro- 
vince hymeansof its legates. The natuialgoremor of England during 
the minoiitf of the sovereign was the great joaticiaiy Huhert de Burgh, 
Bat Pandulf assomed authority over him, and hia letters amply 
prove how oveihearingly he used it. His government was naiitri 
at first snccessfuL The dangers of a French invasion were ""™"""- 
averted by a renewal for four years of the Peace of Chinon. The 
friendship of Scotland was secured \fj the marriage of Henry's sister 
Jane with the Scotch king. A splendid coronatioD, and an ostenta- 
tious ceremonial at the removal of Becket^s bones to the Cathedral of 
Canterbniy, seemed to show the restored grandenr both of King and 
OhuTch ; while a Bull from Pope Hon<aia8 commanded the restora- 
tion of the loyalcaatlefl, which the poverty of the King had, in many 
instances, obliged Tii"* to pledge to their governors. But Pandulf s 
conduct was too overbearing to be endored. Langton, as the head 
of the En^ish Church, and therefore no friend to the immediate 
government of Bome, tried to curb >iiin by demanding 
his obedience ae one of his suffragan bishops. The Pope 
declared liim free from this obedience so long as hia consecration to 
the see of Norwich was uncompleted. Langton finally betook himself 
to Bome, and there, by what means we know not, succeeded in obtain- 
ing an order for his reeall, accompanied by a promise that no resident 
Ic^te should be appointed in England dnring his own lifetime. 

Hubert de Bui^h at once took his proper position as regent, 
supported by the national Church ; and the attempt at Mamph st 
immediate role from Bome may be said to have feiled, ^Jwh^ST 
though throughout the reign England was regarded as in <■• ^•afii. 
a Bp^iial manner a fief of the Papal See, and, as Pope Innocent lY. 
said afterwardB, " a well of wealth from which Rome might draw uu- 
limitedly." For eight years Hubert ruled England well. He was 
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unduly gtaaping .of moiiej, lie was ocoasicnally aibitraiy, but on 
the whole hu govenunent was directed to the honest support of the 
Great Chaiter, and the destmctdou of that foreign influence under 
which England waa Buffering. 

The centre of this influence was Peter des Boches, who had the care 
pjrttj.m of the King's person. These two minisleni, Hubert and 

'■<••■*■ Peter, were the representatiYea of the different sides of that 

quarrel which gives its tone to the whole reign. The characteristic fea- 
ture of the period is the growth of national feeling. This feeling had 
been outraged by John by the introduction of foreign favourites. The 
claims of the Pope on England, the granny which he exercised on the 
national Church, and the constant bestowal of English livings upon 
fore^ers, had a similar effect in shocking the feelings of the clergy. 
Thus while the Pope and King appear thronghout the re^ as the 
favourers of foreigners, the national party both in Stat« and Church were 
closely connected. As yet, indeed, the King was too young for such a 
part ; the representative of the foreign party waa Des Roches, Round 
him gathered themselves all classes of malcontents, consisting chiefly 
of those foreign merceDaries whom John had raised to power, and who 
were occupying the royal castles, of Llewellyn of Wales in dose con- 
nection with them, and of the nobles of Ireland, Des Roches' in- 
fluence at Rome secured for this party on most points the support of 
the Pope. For two years they were constantly thwarting the govern- 
ment of De Burgh, The necesaitiee of the government had obliged 
him to he severe in the collection of money ; but there was some 
slight colouring for the charge of undue severity which waa laid 
(gainst him. An uproar in London, headed by Constantine Fitz- 
Aliilf, an old partisan of the French invaders, had been followed by 
the summary execution of that demagogue. Attacks both in Wales 
and in Iceland upon the property of William Marshall, who waa 
thoroughly English in his views, were the first signs of the coming 
storm, A Bull which De Burgh obtained from Honorins declar- 
ii^ the King of hge, and demanding l^e restitution of the castles, 
brought matters to a crisis. Under this provocation the barons and 
Peter des Roches proceeded to action. An attack on London was 
oppoiuini planned, but failed. But the discontented nobles openly 

J]2J^' appeared before the King ; and Peter des Roches tor- 

uit. Tiiall y charged Hubert with treason, and demanded hia 

dismissal. Led by the Earl of C!hester, they retired, and kept Christ^ 
mas with great pomp at Leicester, The Justiciary and the King 
_Ji(ermiued to hold a rival meeting at Northampton. The royal 
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appeal for help was warmly auBweied. The force collected at Nor- 
thampton wae too Btrong for tlie malcontents. Ezcom- Bm^tM M 
munication issued against them by Stephen Laii|^n »r»i™"i» 
completed theii discomfituie. They separated and obtiuned peace 
as a price of the snrrender of the castles. Thei« was one exception, 
Faokes de Breaut^, who contrived to retain hia strongholds. This 
man, a merc^naiy of John, had risen to he the sheiiif of six conntieB, 
the goremor of several castles, and a Baron of the £x- Butrutus et 
chequer. Hubert determined to complete his victory by JJlJ^^ 
deatroying him. His opportunity occurred, when Paukes' u>^ 
bTothet William laid hands on the travelling justice Heniy Biaibroc 
and imprisoned him at Bedford. With extreme rapidity De Bui^h 
marched against him and captured Bedford. Paukes fled to join his 
former comrades ; but it was in vain that both Cheater and Peter des 
- Bochea, now at one with the Justiciary, petitioned in hia favour, 
De Burgh lemsined unmoved, and De Breaut^ was stripped of all 
his offices, and condemned to perpetual exile. He betook himself 
to Rome, where he managed to obtain the ear of the Court, and 
still further increased the dif&cultiea of the English government. 

Although he had thna worsted Ms domestic enemies the Justiciary 
was surrounded with difEcoltiea. Philip Augustas had ^„^,^,^^ 
died in 1S23, and had been succeeded by his eon Lonia ftuh. ]>Atii 
YIIL, the old enemy of England. He had began his '^™"'^ 
reign with a threat of renewed war, to which the disturbed state of 
Poiton and Quienue afforded a constant opportunity. In those 
countries there was a succession of nnceamng disputes between town 
and town and noble and noble ; the country rot^hly forming itself 
into two parties, the towns and the nobles. In 1224, war had in fact 
broken out. Henry had sought the friendship of the German 
Emperor Frederick against France, and connected himself with Feter 
Duke of Brittany, and when Louis appeared at the head of a great 
army, nominally for a war -against the Albigenses, it seemed probable 
that its real aim was the HngliBJi provinces. Louis' unexpected 
death chained the state of afiairs. The new king was a child in the 
hands of his mother Blanche, and the French nobles took j^^a stgiHt 
theopportunity to loosen the connection between them- """w"""^- 
selves and the crown which Piiilip IL had established, and thus 
destroyed for the present the possibili^ c^ united national action. 
Bat althoi^h, on the first slackening of authority, all Poiton passed 
into the English hands, the chance of fonning a united opposition 
among the discontented French nobles was allowed to pass unused. 
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One 1:^ one even the old allies of the English retamed to their 
riMM - ---- KU^iance to France. At length, Richard, the King's 
''™*- brother, who had the title of Connt of PoitoB, and 

had eommanded his army, joined in the general pacification. 

It was the financial difficalties of the goremment which had chiefly 
pievented the saccen of thia war. The oppotdtion to Hubert de 
Burgh was constant, and it had only been npon condition of agEun 
K^Ai'i cm- signii^ the Charter that the King had been able to raise 
tmu« vHw. J fifteenth for the French war. This tai was probably 
the first raised in strict accordance with the terms of the Charter. De 
Bnrgb was honestly desirous, in opposition to the arbitrary views of 
hie rival Des Roches, that the King should mle constitutionally, and 
both by proclamation and by ofBcial letters he took care to sjnead a 
knowledge of the Charter in the country. Althongh Henry was 
declared of b^ in 1227, when he was twenty, the govenunent of De 
Burgh practically continued. He was made Earl of Kent, and 
declared Jnaticiary for life ; and his victory was completed by the 
absence of Peter des Roches, who tiiongbt it better to withdraw for a 
time to the Crusades. His rale was not very popular among the 
nobles : not only was he naturally disliked by the chiefs of the 
adverse party, he even quarrelled with Richard, the King's brother, 
and with William Marshall Such an act indeed as the following 
conld scarcely have &iled to make him enemies. An inquisition was 
issued to examine into the title deeds'- of all tenants in chie^ who 
were obliged to make good their titles by large payments. The snm 
derived from this inquiry amounted to £100,000. 

The support which the Justiciary invariably received from Langton 
[j^ggbm n»- bears witness to the national character of his govem- 
porti bii paucr. ujent. The Archbishop's efforts to free the Church from 
its foreign slavery were perhaps even more laborious than those of 
the Josticiary. Already the system which reached such ezceases 
afterwards had been established. Oualo and Pandulf had been but 
single instances of a number of Roman of&cials who had grown rich 
on gifts of EngUsh benefices ; and now the Boman Court determined, 
under the pretext of raising money for the Crueade, to demand both 
in France and England two benefices in each diocese and each abbey 
for the exclusive use of Rome. In neither country was the demand 
allowed, Otho, a Papal legate, held a council in 1226 at West- 
minster, and brought forward the demimd. The clei^ wonld pro- 
bably have Itad to yield, had not the Archbishop, by private negotio- 
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tdona with the Pope, succeeded in. getting the Legate's commiBaicin 
withdrawn. The clei^ then expressly declared that by the lawe of 
England they were free from such exactions. That England waa 
allowed thua to escape, and that the exactions were comparatiTely «> 
Ij^t in these first years of the reign, is due to the character of 
HonoriuB and to the interest which he always took in the young 
King, whom he regarded aa hia epecial vassal and ward. The case 
waa different when he was succeeded by Gregory IX,, cnud oi 
the nephew of Innocent III,, and the heir to hia im- ^JJiij^. 
perions temper. It was fortunate that his constant war ■mmu. 
with the German Emperor prevented him &om meddling much 
with English politics. 

But this period, during which England waa governed by such 
jtatriotic leaders as De Eu^h and Langton, working in harmony with 
one another, was coming to a close. In 1228, the Arch- ^^^^ ^ 
bishop died, and was succeeded, after a disputed election, LiugKa. 
by Richard Chancellor of Lincoln, who was authorita- 
tivel; nominated by the Pope. The new Archbishop did not live long, 
and waa in hia turn succeeded, alao on the nomination of the Pope, by 
Edmund Bich, a man of great sanctity and singleness of purpose. In 
the following year, a quarrel occurred between the King and the 
Justiciary, which was probably the beginning of that nobleman's rail , 

Henry, now that he was of age, had become anxious to distinguish 
himself by r^aining some of hia continental dominions, -,^^ ^ 
To this he was pressed by the discontented Erench hkituui 
nobles, more especially by the Count of Toulouse, ■"*"*■ 
who was suffering from the Albigensian crusades, by the Counts 
of Brittany and of the provinces in the north-east of France. 
In other words, he waa thinking of throwing Engluid back 
into that positiou of entanglement and dependence HauT'ifUH 
which had hitherto prevented the formation of the i"»ipipoi%. 
national spirit This was exactly opposed to the Justiciary's views. 
He waa unable to change the King's mind; but when Heniy 
arrived at Portsmouth, where his anny was assembled, he found the 
ships iosuflcieut for its transport. Full of n^, he turned upon 
Hubert, abuBiug him as a grey-haired traitor, and afOrming that he 
was bribed by France. The expedition had to be postponed, which 
was fortunate, as the scntege which bad been demanded from the 
Barons and the Church had indeed been granted, but not yet collected. 
It waa not till the end of April 1230 that the armies s^ed. Although 
the expedition was unwise in itself, it was well timed. With the 
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exception of the Count of Champagne, nearly all the French Barons 
vera in amiB, or ready to rise, against the Qneen Begent Blanche ; 
bnt Henry waa incapable of neidng the opportunity. He tried diplo- 
macy instead of war, but it was in Tain that he persuaded many of 
the Barons of Foitou to join him ; Blanche found means to break np 
the confederation against her. TluB change in the aspect of aflaiis 
compelled Henry to make a truce, and before the end of the yeai 
he returned home, leaving a small army behind him. 

Under pretext of continuing the war, a new scntage was demanded 
and granted, not without opposition &om the clergy ; but finally a 
peace for three j'eats ms concluded in Jnly 1231, wliich was ^ain 
renewed for five years in 1235. We may suppose, although Henry 
declared that he was on petfectly good terms with the Juaticiai;, that 
their great difterence on foreign policy made his anspidouB mind 
Bitam Df Dm inclined to listen willingly to the insinuationB of Des 
■"*". >»"■ Boches, his evil genius, who in this year letntned frran 
the Onuade. Every difficulty of the Justiciary was artfully taken 
advantage of. Among other things laid to his charge was the insecure 
state of the Welsh borders He was even represented as fostering a 
strange lawless app<»ition to the encroacluaent of Borne, which had 
been showing itself in the kingdom. A secret society, part lay, part 
clerical, had been formed to check the Iiabit of granting English 
livings to foreign priests, Uius not only destroying the fonds of the 
Engluh clergy, but overridiiig the rights of private patronage. The 
society wrote letters to all ecclesiastical bodies, threatening them 
with vengeance if they paid tite incomes of the foreign interlopers. 
The associates did not confine themselves to threats ; 
*'™'*' ' several foreign priests were robbed and outraged. The 

head of the conspiracy, Sir Bobert Twenge, boldly justified his 
conduct to the King, and was allowed to depart unharmed, and cany 
his complaints direct to Rome. The rioters wen said to have shown 
in their justification letters from the Justiciary. 

It is scarcely possible that this could have been true ; but, together 
t,a tt ^l^ ^"^ disturbances on the Welsh Marches, it formed 

iMBuiii. Oie giiief among a series of very trivial charges which 

were brought against Hubert, and produced his fall On the S9th of 
July 1232, he was suddenly suspended &om all his offices. His place 
was taken by Stephen de Segrave, a close ally of Des Boches. Peter 
de Bivaui, probably the Bishop's son, was nude treasurer, and other 
favourites of the Bishop wen raised to ofBce. Hubert, awan of the 
strength of his enemies, took refuge in the Priory of Merton in Suiiey, 
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He was granted a few weeks to prepare his defence, and to get Teody 
accounts wUcli were demanded of ^ the money that had ever passed 
thzoogh his handa, Suppoaiiig that he was thus at liberty for the 
present, he want to Bnry St. Edmunds to join his wife, hut on his 
jonmey thither, at Brentwood, he was, by order of the Court, assaulted, 
and fled for refuge to the sanctuary of a ndghhouriiig chapel. He 
was torn from his refuge, and hnnied to London. The favonr he 
had gained in the eyes of the people and his whole political aim are 
well shown in the words that an reported to have been used by a 
Bmith when ordered to put irons on him : " Is not this that true and 
noble Hubert who ha« ao often snatched England from the deras- 
tating hand of the foreigneis, and made England, England V The 
Ohorch obliged Henry to restore him to his sanctuary, and the love 
with which he was regarded was shown by the touching offer of his 
own chaplain, Luke, Bishop of Dublin, to give himself up in his 
place. The effect of taldng Banctuary was, that the UKUoitiUK 
fugiliTe was bound to swear before the coroner that he ""rt™!- 
would leave England for ever. This exile he was hound to seek 
within forty days, leaving the coast within a tide after his arrival 
there, or, if the wind made that impossible, walkii^ daily into the 
sea to show his willingness to do so. Hubert could not bring himself 
to abjure England ; he would not therefore leave his sanctuary, and 
being BUTTOouded by his enemies, was starved into submission. He 
was treated mercifolly ; his Crown fiefs were taken from him, his 
own jnoperty he retained, but he was kept in confinement in the 
Castle of Devizes. 

Once in command of the government Peter des Bochea pushed 
headlongtotheattainmentofhisobjectB. Thefriendsof aneMiui 
De Burgh were swept from the Court. The offices were JJ^^** 
filled with foreigners. Henry was persuaded to bring over im- 
SOOO troops from France, But Hubert was not the only Englishman 
among the nobility. Bichsrd Marshall of Pembroke, the second son 
of the great Regent, and now his representative, raised the voice of 
patriotism, and declared to the King that as long as Eordgnera were 
ruling none of his English counsellors would appear at Court. Des 
Boohes answered insolently that the Sing and his foreiguen would 
soon bring rebels to reason. At assemblies at Oxford 
and at Westminster the same sort of language was used, inu iphoUi 
By Peter's advice, the King began to proceed against his *'"*^ 
discontented subjects. He deprived Gilbert Basset of his property, 
and ordered the apprehension of his brother-in-law Siwaid ; they 
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fled to the Earl Marahall, their property fell to RiTaox. In Ai^^, 
a day was appointed for the delivery of hostagea by the snapected 
uoblea. Fembroksi the Marshall, hearing that there was a plot 
against his life, retired to his Welsh posBesaionB. The King siuamoned 
troops to meet him at Glonceater. The Marshall and his friends were 
outlawed without trial ; fresh fore^pi troops came thronging orer, 
and QTil war began. The King's army did not fare well, and the 
cleigy b^^ to take np the cause of the Maishall. They proteEt«d 
against tbe confiscation of a peer's property without triaL "There 
are no peere in England," said des E<fche8, "aa in France ; the TTing 
niay sentence whom he will, and drive them from the conntiy." The 
deigy coold not hear sach absolute principles unmoved. They 
threatened Des Roches and his favourites with excommunication; 
and when the Kii^ demanded their censure upon the Maishall for 
•n attack upon Gloucester, they said the city was his, and they found 
no grounds for censore. 

Meanwhile, afraid for his life, De Burgh had escaped from Devizes 
and again taken sanctuary. Again he was illegally torn from it, 
again the Church remonstrated, and he was again restored. A sudden 
inroad into Wiltshire under the Marshall's friend Siward set him at 
liberty, and he immediately joined the Marshall at Striguh Again 
BdnHwt of *"*' 9%xai the royal troops were worsted ; and at length, 
OMtMiniry in 1234, at a meeting of the clergy at Westminster, Areh- 
Bodiei' wa. bishop Edmund took the matter up, explained to the 
"^ King the wretched effects of trusting to his foreign 

counsellors, warned him that excommunication would most likely 
Ml upon him too, and induced bim at length to order the Bishop of 
Wincheater to retire and attend to his spiritual work in his diocese. 
For a month longer the war went on, or rather attacks continued to 
l>e made upon the followers of Peter. Bat in May, news arrived that 
Bichard Marshall had been treacherously killed in Ireland at the 
instigation of Des Boches. This was more than the King himself 
could bear, and the Archbishop received orden to restore to favour 
all those whom Bee Boches had outlawed. Gilbert Marshall received 
the property and office of his late brother, and Hubert was allowed 
to retain the earldom of Kent and his own property. This change 
was followed by the removal of Peter's creatures. After some years 
of absence, he himself returned to England, was received into &vour, 
and died in his diocese in 1239. 

The fall of Des Boches was not productive of such advantageous 
changes in the government as might have been expected. S^nve 
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held for a few rears the office of JnsticiaTy, On his death the office 
wu not renewed till after the Parliament at Oxford. Balph NeviUe 
condnned in more or less fitToar aa Chancellor till 1244, ^^^^^ bw™™ 
when that office alio fell into abeTance. The King miab 
practicaUy became hia own ministei, and nnfortmuitelr 
his TiewB of government had more in common with those of Dea 
Boches than with those of De Bnrgh. It is tme that the growing 
power of the Great CoTuioil, which was gradnally gaining the name of 
Parliament, prevented any great infractions of the Charter, and com- 
pelled the King again and again to renew that dootunent^ though 
always in exchange for an aid. The frequency of renewal, however, 
seems to show repeated eflbrts on the part of the Kii^ to ftee himself 
from it ; nor was the state of his treasmy snch aa to enable him to do 
without legitimate sources of revenue. The real faults of his reign 
were not illegal extensionB of the royal power, but the readiness with 
which he allowed and even joined in the exactions of the Papal See, 
and tiie total absence of national objects which difitingaish his role, 
whidi may be traced to his culpable partiality to foieignera. From 
the year 1236 till the Parliament of Oxford, these errors were con- 
tintially on the increase. 

The first great influx of foreigners was cansed by his marriage. In 
1236, he married Eleanor, the second daughter of Coant Hurr'i 
Raymond Berenger of Provence, and tdater of the Queen ""mtim* 
of France. From that moment, the Court was in the hands of the 
Queen's relatives. It was especially the Queen's uncles ui«an «f tiw 
into whose hands patronage felL William, Bishop erf O"™''" ™^^ 
Yalence; was the first. To bim was given the vast property of 
Richmond in Yorkshire, which had previously belonged to the Counts 
of Brittany, and the King had almost succeeded in securing for him 
the Bishopric of Winchester when news of his death was brought. 
He was succeeded by another uncle, Peter of Savoy. Richmond was 
handed on to him ; Pevensey and Hastings were intrusted to him, 
and the wardship of the Eacl of Warrenne, which completed his 
power in the souUi-east comer of England. To increase his influence, 
he brought over numbers of young foreign ladies, and married them 
to some of the great Earls of England. The death of Edmund Rich, 
Archbiahop of Canterbury, in 1S40, allowed the King to secure that 
See, after an interval of five years, for another of the uncles, BoniAice, 
whose violence and warlike beariug, as well as his youth, made him 
a strange contrast to his predecessor. Peter de Aigne Blanche, 
another Savoyard, was made Bishop of Hereford, and afterwards 
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became Heniy'a disreputable agent in the badness of tbe Siciliaa 
monarchy. This lavish support of foreigneni natotally caused great 
discontent in England, and was repeatedly the subject of complaints 
in the Oreat CoonciL Thus, in 1236 and 1237, there were three 
stormy councils, nor was the money the King required granted till 
the sanctions of the Magna Cbarta were again renewed. The arrival 
of the Cardinal Otho as Papal Legate did not mend matters ; his 
efforts at reconciliation were useless, and he soon tamed his attention 
to collecting money for the Church. At this time, for a very short 
period, it seemed as if Richard Earl of Cornwall, Uie King's brother, 
might have assumed the post of leader of the English party ; but his 
patriotic efforts were short-lived. A few years after he married tlie 
Queen's sister, and threw his influence upon the side of the foreignets. 

A far greater man took the post he thus resigned. Simon de 
FonuuimoiK Moutfort, destined to be the real national leader of 
^i^^^i^' England, was rising into importance. The sister and 
dtuintnin. heiress of Count Robert of Leicester had married the 
Count of Montfort, and died in 1204. In 121S, the whole English 
property had been gives to Ralph Earl of Chester, Simon de 
Montfort, the Conqueror of the Albigenses, never posseseed it, 
but his eldest son Almario, after the death of the Earl of Chester, 
in 1S32, demanded the property and honours of Leicester foi 
his younger brother Simon, who was thus acknowledged as the 
owner of the property. He held the bason of wat^r as High-Steward 
at the Queen's coronation, shortly after married the King's sister, the 
widow of William, second Earl of Pembroke, and succeeded in getting 
that marriageacknowledgedbyGregoiylX.inlSaS. Like all those 
who had to do with Henry, he was obliged Xo bear extraordinary 
changes of fortune from the fickle character of the King. An angry 
quarrel drove him abroad, and, in 1240, in company with Richard of 
Cornwall, he set out for the Holy Land. 

Ihiring their absence the government of England grew continually 
worse. Men began to weary of the personal goveroment of the King. 
For several years the great of&ces of justiciary and chanceUor had be^ 
left unfilled, and their duties performed by subordinate officials, upon 
whom the King lavished his fiivouis. One of the chief of these was 
Mansell, who is said to have held no less than 700 livings, and to 
have been in the yearly receipt of 6000 marks. The Ohuich was 
Rnini la tha gradually driven to make common cause with the lay 
**"^ opposition. It was a time of spiritual revivaL The 

great monastic orders had lapsed into the portion of wealliby 
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JiLudowners. The work which in the early times they hcid so well 
performed, the ciTilization of the country districtB, wag over. They 
had become lazy and luxurious. The pielatea had for the most part 
deserted their apiiitual caUing and become statesmen. The Chuich 
as a whole, as represented by the Fope, had miBssed its influence. 
Cnuades had become the instruments of temporal aggrandizement, 
or of revenge upon the personal enemies of the Pope. A spiritual 
revival had been set on foot almost at the same time by St. Dominic 
and St. Frands d'Assisi, who had founded the two great orders of 
Dominicans and Franciscans, the Black and Qiey Fiiars. The vow 
of poverty, evaded by the older orders, had become a reality. The 
establishments of the Friars bad met with great Buccess ; thousands 
thronged to be enrolled in their orders. They had rapidly spread 
over Enrope, and had lately arrived in Ei^land, and there bc^itn 
their work of regeneration. They had Iftbonred chiefly in the 
towns and among tJie most wreti^ed outcasts tA society, and had 
there called into life new religions energy, mingled with hatred 
towards their wealthy predecessors the old monks, and with a con- 
sdonsneee of personal equality in the sight of Ood, which tended 
mndi t« strengthen the democratic feeling which sapplied Simon de 
Uontfoit with his etrongeet support. Their t«aching had not 
afFeot«d the lower dassea alone ; numbering among them many 
learned men, they speedily got possesaiou of the education at Oxford, 
and found a friend in OrostSte, the learned Bishop of ^^^^^ 
Lincoln. The reforms which the Church demanded 
were carried out by him as &r as possible in bis diocese ; and under 
his guidance, and that of Edmund Bich, the Church of England was 
becoming at once spiritual and nationaL The folly of the Kin;^ who 
filled the high ecclesiastical offices with foreign fikvourites, the 
exactions of the Pope, who, acting hand in hand with him, placed 
hundreds of benefices in the handa of Italian priests, compelled all 
that was beat in the Church to throw itself absolutely on the dde of 
the reformers. 

Ecclesiastical and secular misgovemment went on aide by side. 
Disastrous expeditions to France, and consequent ezaotionB from the 
people, were intermingled with the visits of Papal emissaries, to wring 
from the wretched clergy contribntions for the Papal war against 
the Hohenstaufen. In 1242, the Eii^ undertook to re- Antn ot 
gain Poitott. Bichard of Cornwall had been nominal '""^ 
Count of that province, when, in 1241, Louis gave his brother 
Alphonse the same title. The most important nobleman in the country 
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was the Connt de la Marche, who had ntanied HeniT's mother. He 
at fiiBt did homage to the new Coont, but afterwaida, u^;ed it ig 
eappoaed by hie ambitions wife, renotmced his fealtj, and demanded 
assistance from Heniy. The King theiefore landed in the following 
yeai in Qaseon^f. De la Uaiche soon began to repent of what he had 
done, and Henry, never a very active wairior, waa disheartened by 
his treachery. The armies at length met near Tullebonig, on the 
Charente, Afraid of beii^ nuronnded, Heniy employed his brother 
Richard, who had gained general favoni with the French by liberally 
lanBoming prisoners in the Crusade, to secnie an aTmisti(% He took 
the opportunity of fitlling back to Saintes, where he was almost 
soiprised by the pimnung enemy. After this he was gradually 
driven backwards to the Qaronne, while Uarche smd his revolted 
haronB again accepted thur Frendi lord. The year was wasted in 
fmitless negotiations with the discontented Goont of Tonloose, and 
in collecting money and troops from Engiland. Henry quarrelled 
with his own nobles, who gradually left hia army ; and early in 1243 
LDuotMtH. letomed to En^and, having accepted a peace, which 
"**■ deprived him of the whole of Poitott and of the Isle of 

Bhd. Oascony was now the only part of E'ranc« lemaimng to the 
iMua iietu4 English, It was during this campaif^ that Riidiard of 
toiuthfiwMca Cornwall met and married Sancha, the Queen's sister, 
'*"'■ throwing up from this time all chance of leading the 

national part;, und attaching himself to the foreigners. 

Such a war did not tend to the popularity of the King. The 
BuEthBi ta excheqn^ had been empty, money was stringently and 
glS?"* often ill^ally exacted. A new Pope, Innocent IV., 
uu- was elected, and the exactions &om the F"g1i"Ti clergy 

resumed more vigorously than ever : for the Pope was carrying on 
the contest he had inherited against Frederick II., and was now 
Q,„igQ^ summoning at Lyons the council his predecessor had 

1'^°™- failed to collect, in hopes of destroying for ever the 

power of the Hohenstaufen. His agent^ Master Martin, travelled 
through England, pillaging the clergy till the English, coold bear it 
no longer, and the barons joined with the Church in demanding his 
dismissal. The foreign element in the Church too continued its ' 
baneful activity. Boniface, the Archbishop, laid waste his rich see, 
catting down the timber and sending the profits abroad, while the 
King attempted, though in vain, to secure the Eishopric of 
Chichester for Bobert de Passelewe. The nation determined to 
d its rights at the Council of I^ons. The Ei^lish amhassadors 
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there took an oppoitimi^ of chaiging the Pope with not being con- 
tented with his Peter's Pence and the jearly 1000 marks iwoi tttapk 
which John had promised, with sending his messengets ^^^jl^ 
to make farther exactioTiSf and with filling TJlngliBTi bene- i***- 
fieea agttinHt the will of their patrons with Italian priests. 60,000 
marks a year thus passed into the hande of foreignen, ignorant of the 
language, and mostlj Uving abroad. The Pope vonchaafed no answer, 
bnt shortly afterwards issued a Boll forbidding plniolitiefl, and pro- 
mising to respect the righta of patrons. The finll lenmioed a dead 
letter ; and the very next year 6000 marks were exacted, and foreign 
priests were aa plentifol as ever, admitted to their benefices under 
what was spoken of as " non obstante " daoses, which set aside all 
previous finUs. The feeling in England against the Pope, who 
exacted, and the King, who allowed the exactions, grew more and 
more determined. 

In 1247 matteis grew still worse. A fresh swarm, of foreigners 
arrived in England ; De la Uarche was dead, and the mwd m 
King's half-brothers came over and were at once recdved J[JJl2i— 
with fiiTonr and honooied witlt profuse gifts. Chief i>"- 
among them was ^Iliam of Valence, and his brother .^mer, who, 
in the year ISCiO, was made Bishop of Winchester, though he was 
never consecrated. The foreign policy of En^and was by these men 
managed for their own intereBt& Thus on the death of Baym^nd 
Berenger, Provence was allowed to pass into the hands of Charles of 
Anjon,whohadmamed the Queen's yonngest sister; and thus Heniy 
made use of a crosade, on which he said that he was going, to demand 
large sums of money from the people. In 1246 the crisis seemed 
approaching. At a meeting of Parliament many charges were raised 
against the favourites ; and the feeling against the King's ndgcotai u 
personal govemment, which had long been growing, ■•»» 
fonnd vent In blind Becnrity, Henry continued his course. The 
King's revenoe, aquondered in empty magnificence or oa>ttn<4 
lavidi grants to his foreign friends, became more and "tivmaaax 
more dilapidated. Money had to be borrowed. All men with an in- 
come of £ifi were compelled to take up theit knighthood ; and afraid 
to have recontse to illegal aids from the nobility, the King turned 
upon the cities, more espedally London, and demanded ^.n.,--, 
and obtained great tallages £rom them. The crosade ^•«>1'l 
constantly supplied him with an exouae for these exactions ; yet even 
when the Bling of France was taken pnsoner in Egypt, Henry and his 
crusaden made no movement. He contented himself with appointing 
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a dajr foi hia expedition ; the expedilioii itself did not take place. 
Innocent indeed had other ends in view ; he was bent 
ui emudL fill more on the destraction of the Hohenstanfen than on 
""■ the recovery of the Holy Sepuldue. Fredenck II. had 

died in December IS&O, and the Pope's energiea were now directed 
to driving thoae who lemained of tliia family foim their kii^om of 
the two Siciliea. 

Far indeed from aasiating Lonia, Heniy had r^aided his absence 
as an opportunity for regaining hia power in the sonth of Fianc& 
Gascony was in a state of complete confosion, chiefly throngh the 
inBDirectionB of Oaatoa of Beam and aaaaolta from the K'"g of 
Navane. To bring it into order, Henry had, in 1248, appointed 
Kimtfiirt'i Simon de Montfort Iiis governor there. Hia govern- 

■namisnt ment had been complctfily Bncceaaful, and at length, in 
ueutsar- 1260, Gaaton was sent a prisoner to England. In his 
foolish aoft-heartednesa, Hemy at once pardoned and released him. 
But the Tigoions government of Simon had excited the displeasure 
both of the nobles and of the towns. They sent an embassy nnder 
the Archlnsliop of Boideaox to lay charges against him before Hemy. 
The King, fickle and jealous, listened to them ; and Leicester wee 
summoned home. He had almost mined himself in his efforts to 
BUiuRd cairy on his government well, and an angry acene of 
■"* tt» itas, personal recrimination occurred, the King changing Tn'm 
with treason, while Simon demanded repayment for the money he 
had expended. It shows the state of peraonal contempt into which 
the King had fallen, that Leicester could venture to give him the lie 
direct But the TfiTig could not do without bim ; by the influence 
of the Eatl of ComwiJl the quarrel was a^nsted, and De Montfort 
returned aa he believed to his government. His back was scarcely 
turned when the King appointed in hia place his young son Edward, 
and ordered the Qaseona not to obey De Montfort. Feeling himself 
thus freed from his charge, De Uontfort went to Paris. The 
opinion of his abilitiea was so high, that he was offered the regency 
of France ; but alighted though he had been at home, he was still 
true to his adopted coAntcy, and declined the flattering offer. 

Leftb) himself, Heniy found the Qaseona more than he could 
manage. He collected indeed much money for the expedition; the 
■rLaiMtv'i t'harterbeingrenewedasnaaalasthepriceofagrant The 
■u a-oKi Jews had to adrance money, the towna were tallaged. 
" "^ But, aftet all, thinga would have gone badly had not 

Leicester again patriotically offered hia aervicea, and taken command 
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of the dlBtnrbed piovince. With hia asBistaiice, and with money 
obtained fram England, by dint of lying letters, DaTratiiig the extreme 
dai^er of ttie £ing from the approach of a va^ army of Uhiiatians 
and Saracens under the King of Castile, peace was made with 
Alphonao X, at that time the King of Caatile, and a marriage arranged 
between Edwaid and his daughter the Princess Eleanor. This expedi- 
tion therefore had on the whcde been successful ; but it plunged the 
Kitig still deeper into money difficulties, while his con- wmf*maitt 
Btant demands for money, and the dishonest means he ^^f"^"*- 
had taken to secnie it, had lowered him Btill further in the eyes of 
the people. His foolish ambition and his adherence to the Papal 
See completed what his loi^ reign of miegovemment had begun. 

It has been said that the Pope's chief object was to lemove the 
Hohenstaofeii from their Italian dominions. As eaily as 1252, 
seeking some prince whom he might set in their place, ^^ ^^^ ^^ 
and being assured of the fidelity of the English King, Edmoui tiu 
he offered the throne of Sicily to Richard of Cornwall, stdir. 
That Prince, rememberii^ that Henry, Frederick's son, "**■ 
was hia own nephew, and too prudent to trust himself blindly to the 
Pope, declined the offer. But when young Henry died in 1253, and 
Sicily fell into the hands of Conrad and of his half brother Manfred, 
the Pope repeated hia offer to King Henry's son Edmund. By him 
it was foolishly accepted ; Coniad also died, and a great opportunity 
was opened for the Pope's intrigues. There were three parties in 
Sicily : the German par^, who upheld a aon of Conrad, ^e Italian 
Gibellines, who obeyed Manfred, {tnd the Sicilians, who fallowed 
Peter Bufas, the Emperor's lieutenant. The Pope aucceeded in brib- 
ing the leader of the German party, and his views aeemed on the 
point of realization, when he died. He was aucceeded by Alexander 
IV., who was reputed a moderate man, but who acc^ted all the 
anangementa of his predecessor. Heniy had retained from Gascony, 
after a costly visit to Paris, deeply in debt The Charter of London 
fras again set aside, and a heavy tallage inflicted ; the Jewa were 
again compelled to pay lat^ sums of money ; and the Barons in Par- 
liament wen loudly complaining of grievances, and demanding 
the appointment of a Parliamentary Justiciary and Chancellor. In 
ae midst of all these difSculties, tiie King was foolish ^^__^^ 
enough to accept the Sicilies on ruinous terms. Two sieuri^' 
hundred ouDcea of gold yearly, and the support of 300 "'™* ''™'- 
knighta, were to be promised, the expenses of the war to be paid, and 
an army at once sent to claim the kingdom. The Pope kept the 
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matu^^emciLt of this war in his own handa, but the Bishop of Heie- 
foid, Heniy'e sdto;, was aLLowed to make ihe King reeponeible for 
the outlay. The Pope began immediately to Band his oieditore direct 
to EeniT, and twice before the end of the year 1266, a Papal Legate 
of the name of Bnstand had appeared in England, raised money of 
nnknown value from the Engliah Church, and freed tte King from 
Ilia Oueadei'B oath, that he might employ his foicea against Sidly. 

The English Chnich was indeed at his mercy. Boniface of 
(,„„„,(„« Canterbnry lived abroad, and was completely in the 
uuiigu. Papal intraest, the Aichbishopiic of York was vacant, 

the Bishops of Winchester and Hereford were oreaturea of the King. 
Henry himself was acting in complete harmony with the Pope, who 
had several times granted him a tenth from the clergy, and had given 
him the incomes of all vacant benefices, and of intestates. The 
Choich was driven into close nnion with the rapidly rising baronial 
opposition, and was obliged to regard its temporalities as ordinary 
baronies. Scotland and Wales were again becoming tronblesome, 
and the lukewarmneea of the English Barons prevented saccesafnl 
trtMi >»-i— reaietance to tbeir inroads. To add to the dif^cnlties of 
"•'■ England, 1267 was a year of fearful want. The weather 

was so bad that the harvest stood rotting in the fields even in 
November. Wheat rose from two shillings to fifteen or twenty the 
quarter. The harvest of 1268 promised to be as bad. ThoneandB 
were dyii^ of hanger.^ And when, in the midst of this misery, the 
Pope's Legate (who in 1267 had stated the amount of debt to the 
Pope to be 136,000 marks, and had succeeded in wringlDg 63,000 
marks from the de^y) repeated his demand the following year, and 
threatened an interdict unless the debt was at once paid, Engliahnien 
FuUHut u of cill dasses felt that the time for addon had arrived, 
lutm nwd and, taking advantage of the absence of the Earl of 
to niirtuH. Cornwall, who was abroad attempting to make good his 
election to the Oerman Empire, the Barons assembled at a Parlia- 
ment held at Westminster determined upon reform. 

It was a stormy scene, William de Valence and Simon de 
Montfort almost came to blows. William c^ke of Montfort as " an 
rirtUButit old traitor, and the son of a traitor." "No, no," said 
wiiiBiuMr. Simon, " I am no traitor, nor traitor's son ; my fother 
was very different from youis," referring to the constant trcastms of 
the old Count de la Marche. He then ponied out his grievances, the 
sqaandering of the royal property on favourites, the folly, in the face 

> Sfl.OOq ue Mid to tuva died la Luuloti aloiu. 
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of Bncli financial diScultieB, of ecceptiiig tlie Sicilian tlirone, and the 
edmieiBion of Papal legatee to rob tb.e clet^. At leogth a sort of 
compiomise was arrived at, and aid was promised if the Pope vonld 
loner his demands, and the King on 'his ude promised lefoim, a 
promlBe to which several of hia chief favouiitea had to pnt their 
stgnatuies. The King also pledged himself t« give full conmderation 
totbe Baions' demands at a Parliament to be eaaemhled at Oxford at 
Whitsuntide, and to leave the question at ismie to be decided by a 
commission of twelve from either side, whose verdict should be final. 
OnJimellth, this Parliament met Itisknownby thenomeof "The 
Mod Parliament" TheBarona, of whom there were abont u.jp.rii.„.-i 
a hundred,' appeared in arms, nnder the pretext of the ""■ 
war with Wales, in reality to overawe the King's violent Btep-brotheni. 
At that Parliament the promised commiaaion of twentj-foni was 
cboseu. The King's Oommieaiouers, with the single exception of John 
of PleaseyH, Eail of Warwick, were men pledgedto the old evil conrses, 
either by their relationship with the King or by the favours they 
had obtained &om bim. At the head of the Earons appeared Richard 
de Chile, Earl of Gloucester, the natoral head of the English party, 
and De Montfort, himself indeed a foreigner, but of such high ability 
and character that he was indispensable to his party. To these 
twenty-four was intmeted the duty of securing reform. They were 
not like the twenty-five guardians of the Charter, pledges for the 
carrying out of the treaty, but a committee representing for the time 
the executive auttority of the Crown. These Barons chose a council 
of four, John Mansell, the King's secretaiy, the Earl of Warwick, and 
two B^odfl (the Earl of Norfolk and hia brother). These in their 
torn were to nominate a conncil of state or executive ministry of 
fifteen. The predominance of the baronial party is shown by the 
fact that of those fifteen two-thirds were on the Barons' side.* This 
Council of fifteen produced the Previsions of Oxford, and ttvAOaa m 
appointed new officers. Hugh Bigod was chief justice, <'*'«*- 
John of Peterborough, treasuier, Nicholas of Ely, chancellor. The 
reyal castles were ordered to be placed in the hands of Englishmen; 
and three times a year a Parliament was to be held, consisting of 
the fifteen, and twelve members of the old twenty-four represen- 

1 ThiTB Tare kbont ISO Baronlu BtUiigUDH, bat (areiol Baroiia had mon thui ona. 

< Tber WBta tbs Blihop of Woneitar, tbe Barli of Lelceater, Otoucuter, Norfolk, 
Hereford, John FHi-OeottMj, Petei de Monttort, TUchmrd de Orej, Bogn Mortlinet, 
and A]b«nuTl«. Of the Eliig^ FUty< BoidbEa of ConterbniT. Felw ot SaTOf, Uie 
Eul of Warwick, John Uaniell, and Junoi d'Andle;; {in Uia EngUah copy hs nlgned 
hia name as Junee of Aldlthel, PltE-Owfhef as G«at1h.Tiiin. ) 
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taldTe Barons. These aie a^d to be lepreseutatlveB of the com- 
monaltj of Englcmd, bat it does not as yet appear that the com- 
moual^ meant anjthing but the baronage. These ProTisionB veie 
accepted and sworn to by the King , Prince Edward, and the Barons, 
and Bubse^uently, on his return to England, by Richard, King of the 
Bomans. 

The article which demanded the surrender of castles by foreigners 
a-„^u~ta metwitt much oppomtion.' The King's step-brothera 
ikaMTKBdH refused to surrender theirs. Simon de Montfort^ as 
stuiiiH. ^ foreigner, on tie other lumd, showed a good example 

by snrrendering two of those he had in chaige.' When William da 
Valence refused this order, " I will have the castles," said De Montfrat, 
" or your bead." The threat was too serious to be disregarded ; the 
foreigners crept off in the night, and went to Winchester, where they 

hoped that Aymer de Valence would afford them pro- 

** tection. The Barons at once pursued them. They were 

obliged to yield, and were ezUed. The Barons then proceeded to 
check the bad government of the sheriffs. Four knights from each 
shire (a step towards the coming admisHion of the lower gentiy 
to Parliament) were appointed to inquire into the qnestion ; and it 
was arranged that the sheriffs should be elected yearly. The 
TmniMiitiiM sf Londoners readily accepted the new order of things ; and 
ui FmMwi. finally, in October, the Provisions were Bolemnly pro- 
claimed, together with the Magna Charta, in Latin, French and 
l^nglisli. In this the King declared his fall adbe^on to the Oxford 
Ordinances. It was countersigned by thirteen of the fifteen 
counseUers. This is the first public document issued in the E n gli sh 
lai^uage, and may be regarded as a sign of the real question at 
issue during the reign : Was England to be, in fact, England, and 
the English to be a nation T 

The fifteen counseUers were intrusted with the duty of produtang 
aniMiiBMiiir other reforms before the following Christmas. This they 
ihiBuoat. neglected to do, and it was only in October 1269 that 
tbey produced another series of ProvisionB. These by no means 
answered the expectations of the Barons, and were so modeiste that, 
after the cessation of the war, they were incorporated in the Statute 
of Marlborough, 1267. They were chiefly directed to prevent 
encroachments on feudal rights, Prince Edward had eameady 
pressed for the production of these Provimons. He was at this lime 

! In tba hindi ot IbtalgBSia. 
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B strong reformer, and it was perhaps on account of the inefficient 
character of the lefoims now produced, that a quarrel arose between 
LeiceBter and Gloucester, ia which, wa are told, that Leicester was 
supported by Edward, Qlouceater by the Eiug. The government was 
meanwhilepractically in the handa of the fifteen. They „ , .„.,^ 
felt that their chief work was in England, and therefore vm fiuc* 
fi:«ed thentselvea as mach as possible from foreign com- 
plicationa. They made peace with Wales, entirely renounced all 
claiuui upon Sicily, and made a definitive treaty with France. By 
this treaty Bordeaux, Bayonne and Qascony, with the addition of the 
Bishoprics of Limoges, Cahors and Perigord, which the honesty of the 
French King restored, were to be held by England aa fiefe of France; 
all claim on Normandy, Anjou, Touiaine and Poiton was to be given 
up; and the King of France promised to give a sum of money for the 
maintenance of five hundred knights for two years, to be used only 
for the good of Engknd or the Church. This laat article ^voved 
afterwards a source of dangu t« the baronial cause. 

Their whole government seems to have given gatis&ction ; but it 
waa notlikely that Henry should calmly submit to their ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
dominatioiL With the peculiar fiicnlty of making his iitiirukim 
religion compatible with bed goremment and dis- 
honesty, which was the charaeteiistio of thia Ejng, he applied, almoat 
immediately after the Parliament of Oxford, to the Pope for an ab- 
solution from his promises. A visit twice rqieated to the King of 
Fnmce gave rise to the suspicion that he waa concerting measures 
with that monarch ; and, in 1S61, he was cmtainly fortifying the 
Tower. In April of that year an answer of Alexander ropVi iIhIb- 
IV., entirely absolving him from his vows, reached him. «"«*«. 
He ordered it to he publicly read, proceeded to give some castles into 
the hands of foreigners, and proclaimed that he would no longer con- 
sent to the restraint imposed npon him. The Barons met at Kii^ 
ston ; and, unwilling to proceed to extremitieB, agreed to refer their 
differences to the King of France, whose character for honour stM>d 
high, though in this instance mmonra were afloat that he was already 
pledged to the King's interest.' The King would pro- nju^iirtwitn 
bably not have ventured on this course had not a qnarrel n* ou* nA 
arisen in the baronial party, which deprived them of "•■""^ 
their ablest leader. It is not certain what the cause of quarrel was, 
but as early as 12G9, De Clare and Montfort had exchanged hot 
words, and from that time Be Montfort had been very much abroad, 

) Fomuil referencg does not >esm to lUTS been nude till 1283. 
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and the leadership of the baronial party entirely in the hands of De 
Clare. In 1263, a second absolation leached the King, and was h; 
his orders publicly promulgated by Mansell, by the Archbiahop 
of Canterbury, and by the Bishop of Norwich. 

Bat meanwhile a atroi^ei leader than Richard Earl of Qloucestei 
Brinntt Di li^ appeared in England, and the King's attempts at 
i*™**^ recovering his authority were peremptorily checked. 

The Earl of Leicester, heaiii^ of the death of Gloucester, had returned 
from abroad, and fonnd himself the unquestioned chief of the party. 
With himeelf he aaaociated the late Earl's Bou, young Gilbert de 
Clare, and matters soon seemed to be coming to extremities. 
Llewellyn of Wales, apparently in the baronial interent, attacked the 
lands of Eoger de Mortimer and of that foreign Bishop of Hereford 
OrttaMkof who had been the King's agent at Rome. Agenewlper- 
*•"""'* secution of all those who could not speak Englisli 
followed in the border conntiea. The Bishop of HereCoid's treasures 
were seized, and he himself had to fly abroad. At the same time the 
Bishop of Norwich, who was disliked for havii^ published the absolu- 
tion, was attacked. John Mansell was driven into France; while, on 
the other hand. Prince Edward, who had hitherto remained true to the 
Statutes of Oxford, was reconciled to his father, and appeared in arms 
igainst the borons. The people of London joined in the general dis- 
turbance. The Queen had to leave London and retire to Windsor. 
On her way thithra, as she]was passing up the river, she was assaulted 
and maltreated by the Londoners, an event which Prince Edward is 
said not to have foigotten. 

While the parties were thus already b^inning to appeal to arms, 
Amidat ™ J'^''i"^'y 1264, the King of France published hie 

.iniui. verdict at Amiens. It was entirely in favour of the 

Crown, and annulled the ProvisiDns of Oxford, especially 
declaring that the King had ^ht to employ aliens as the governors 
of hia castles. The verdict was clear enough, and Henry believed 
that it put him entirely in the right. On the other hand a clause 
was added of which the Barons took hold to support their cause. By 
this it was asserted that the verdict was not intended to derogate in 
anything from the royal privileges, charters, libertieB and laudable 
customs of the kingdom. With thisloophole for variety of opinion, the 
award left the main question unsettled, although it enabled a certain 
number of those who were pledged to the Provisions, but disliked the 
Barons' rule, to join the King. Among others, hia brother Bichard, 
the King of the Romans, took advantage of this opportunity. Still 
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nnwilUng to piesa their claiinB to the attennoat, the Barons offered 

to accept the award, excepting only the one clause, which 

Taa in fact the point for which the; were fighting, that, 

namely, which peimitted the empIoTineiit of aliena. The Londoners 

would not evea go bo far as thia 

The King refiiaed their offer, and war became inevitable. It 
tK^anhy the capture of Northampton by Prince Edward, ^ uidtiiii* 
and gradnally drifted southward, till the two armies met u Ltwu 
at Lewes. The King occupied the town, with the castle ""^ '*■ 
and priory ; the Barons, the down to the weat The battle ended in 
a decisiTe victory for the Barons. Prince Edward, carried away by 
tiia anger againat the Londoners, whom he deapieed and hated, was 
induced to pursne an advantage he bad won over them too far. 
Bichard, the King of the BomanB, was mialed into an attack upon a 
c^e-shaped litter, which he believed to contain De Montfort, who 
had been wonnded by a fall from his horse. De Montfort had pur- 
posely left it in his rear, together with his standards and baggage ; it 
really contained <nily four refractory Londoners of the King's party. 
These two errors on the part of the enemy secured the victory to De 
Montfort ; and when Prince Edward rettimed from his pursuit, he 
fonnd the battle lost, and the struggle only prolonged by the fighting 
lonnd the castle at Lewes. De Montfort, evidently the victor, offered 
to pat an end to the bloodshed by an immediate truce ; muHtt 
and an agreement known as the Mise of Lewes was made, i""- 
by which the qneationa at issue were to be settled by a court of 
arbitration coneiding of two Frendmien and one RngHnhnm-n, The 
two Princea, Edward and Henry d'Alme}iie, were to remain in cap- 
tivity meanwhile, in exchange for their fathers, the King and his 
brother Richard, who had been taken prisoners ; and the prisoners on 
both sides were t« be released. 

De Montfort was for the time completely master of the country. 
He at once proceeded to act with vigour to bring the country into order. 
The King's peace was proclaimed everywhere. The prisoners were 
exchanged, and till the open question with regard to the election of 
sheriffi should be settled, guardians of the peace were appointed for each 
county. In the offices thus created, as well as in those of the King's 
Council, the friends and followers of Simon were put. A Parliament 
was them called, which aasemhled in June, at which it is probable 
that kn^ts of the shire were present At this Parlia- 
ment a committee of three was appointed, who nominated tlTOl 
nine oUiers, in whose hands the government was to " """ 
placed. If the nine conld not come to i^reement, the final de- 
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ciidon remuned with the tbiee, who were the Bishop of Chicheet«t, 
Simon de Montfort, and Gilbert de Clare. At the same time the 
affairs of the Church nere put in order, its grievancea being left to 
the eettlement of three biahopB appointed bj statute. 

De MotttfoTt thus seemedioafairwaytointikehiBpomtiondimUe; 
bat imfortunatelj three important men had made theii escape &om 
Lewes : — these were the Earl of Warrenne, Hngh Bigod and William 
eiuh hhbU* ^c Valence. These thiee fugitives betook themselves to 
uDuBb Damme, in Flanders, where the Queen, in company 

with tJie exiled foreigners, Archbishop Boniface, Bishop of Hereford, 
Feter of Ssvoj, and John Mansell, had assembled an army of hired 
txoopa. Great preparaliona were made to meet the expected invasion, 
but the winds were so contrary that the ill-prorided army, weary of 
waiting, separated. The closenesa of the danger, however, induced 
Sijuon to send ambassadors to France, to urge on the completion of 
the settlement according to the Mise of Lewes. The embassy was at 
untim '^^ same time to try and make terms with the Papal 

At^att inii Legate, who had been qtiickly despatched to uphold the 
""!««"»■ pjj^gg j,f gQ g^,(,3 a TBBsal <rf Rome as Henry. They 
were unsuccessful in both their objects. The Qaeen had been 
beforehand with Louis, and the L^ate, who shortly afterwards 
ascended the Papal throne as Clement IT., replied only by excom- 
munication. The Boll, however, was taken by the mariners of the 
Cinque Ports before reaching England, and thrown into the sea ; and 
the excommunication did not take effect 

Meanwhile, the royalist barons on the Kaiches of Wales, espe- 
BaraUii mm- •'^^^ MOTtimcT, Clifford and Leyhonme, began to bestii 
mmumtiw themselves. Some of them even pushed as Eoi as 
wtiih HuctH. ■^allii^ord, where Prince Edward was a prisoner, and 
attempted, though in vain, to liberate him. The liberation of this 
Prince was now the chief object of the royalista, and the presHure 
put upon Leicester was so great, that he had, though unwillingly, to 
consent to measures which should hiing it about. There was indeed 
every reason to desire that he should be freed. The part he had 
played in the late disputes had been li%hly honourable ; he had 
remained true to the Provisions of Oxford, till the breaking out of 
the war seemed to render it his imperative duty to assist his fiitber ; 
and from his subsequent conduct it is plain that, although he must 
have disliked the present restrictions upon the royal power, there was 
much in the national policy of the Barons with which he sympa- 
thized. All those who resented the assumption of power by Mont- 
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ibit^ while deaiiii^ a reform in goTemment, wuiilil luTe found in 
him ft -trelcome leader. 

It was piindpallf for this object that the fiunous Parliameat ot 
ISSS was called. To it were gammoned only twenty- puuuiut of 
thiee peen, friends of De Uoutfbrt, though the great "**- 
Ncatiiem and Scotch barons, who had stronglj supported the King at 
Lewes, also leceived safe conducts. Of the higher cleigy there were 
no less than one hnndied and eighteen, a nnnibet' by no means un- 
precedented, hnt which seems to show how completely the Qhnich 
sympathized with the Barons. There were also knights of the shires 
— two from each connty. Even from the time of the commission iat 
foraaing the Domesday Book, elected knights had. been occasionally 
consttlted npon the afiairs of their connty ; since Henry II.'s reign, 
althongh they had never been properly enmmoned to Parliament, 
this practice had been mora frequent. Bnt the addition of two 
bnrghera firan the chief cities was wholly new, and althoiigh the 
practice was not continued withoat a break, this, says Hallam, is the 
epoch at which tiie lejaeeentatioii of the Commons becomes dis- 
tinctly manifest. To Be Montfort it was of the greatest importance 
that Uie general acquiescence of all important classes of the country 
in his gOTemment shoidd be shown. 

The aasemUy thns formed had first of all to consider what was to 
be done with the present insuigents and with the exiles, and, secondly, 
on what conditions Prince Edward might be with safety liberated. 
On the first point it was decreed that the barons of the Welsh 
Marches should be exiled to Ireland for three years, and the fugitives 
from Lewes were summoned to stand their trial before their peers, a 
stmunons to which, of course, they paid no attention. The other 
question was more important, but the conditions were (^^^i^j^ ^ 
finally arrived at on which the Prince might be set at uuMm'i 
liberty. There was to be complete amnesty for all that 
was past ; the King and Prince were never to receive their former 
favourites ; the royal castles were to be placed in trustworthy hands; 
the great charters of liberty were to be again established ; the Prince 
was not to leave the country for three yean, and must choose his council 
by the advice of government ; and the counlj of Chester, with ita 
castle, t(^ther with the castles of the Peak and Newcastle, were to be 
given up to De Montfort. For this, however, an equivalent was to 
be given from De Montfort's county of Leicester. All these arrange- 
ments were made under the most solemn sanctions. On the last 
article mnch of the abuse of Ldcester for avarice and self-seehing 
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hag been lested. But, In &ct, the podtdon of the landB conuucmd- 
ing the Scotch and Welsh boidera ; afforded a sofficient political 
iieason foi reqniiisg theli cession. A copj of this arrangement was 
Bent to each f^eiif^ and the great charters of liberty publicly read, 
with a solemn threat of excomnmnicatioti (^tunst all who should 
break them. 

These arrangements tended to the establishment of a peac^iil 
goTemment and to the healing of faction ; hut unfortunately theie 
itaf«Hivpt was eonatant jealousy of De Montfort among his col- 
H^j^utiu leagues, arising probably in part &om his foragn birth 
Mmiin. and royal comLGctians, in part from the truly popular 

nature of his views, with which the Barons had but little sym- 
pathy. Again, as on a previous occasion, De Clare, the leader of 
the English Barons, deserted him, and began to intrigue with his 
enemies. At the same time, William de Valence landed in his lordship 
of Pembroke. By tile instrumentality of Mortimer, Edward made 
his escape from Ludlow Castle ; and the invaders, the Prince, the 
Lord Marchers, and Gloucester opened communications one with 
tKngmt fie other. The trick by which Edward effected his 

M"»rf- escape is well known. On pretence of racing, he wearied 

the horses of his guardians, and then galloped from them on a 
particularly swift horse that had just been sent him, which he had 
kept &esh. The danger had become so pressing that Leicester 
advanced against the invaders in the South of Wales : but while in 
that distant comer of the country, the Prince, with the men of Chests, 
who willingly joined their old governor, marched down the Severn 
and took Qloacestei, thus cnttii^ Leicester off &om the rest of 
his supporters, 

De Montfort at once recognized that Edward was his chief enemy, 
LoicMtH o "^"^ turned back to meet him, at the same linte eum- 
poHi zdwHrt m fi ning to Ma aid his son the younger Simon, who was 
"B w«in. ^^jj j^ j^jjj^y ^j Dover. Had he executed this duty in- 

trusted to him satdsfactorily, Edward would either have been enclosed 
between the two annies, or De Montfort largely reinforced. As it 
was, he wasted some time at Eenllworth, his father's chief stronghold, 
and foolishly suffered his troops to encamp outside the walls of the 
Dttaatot castle. AfemalespybroughtEdwardnewsofhisenemy'B 

K*^'""^ mistake, and a sudden onslaught scattered De Montfort's 
reinforcement in disgraceful flight. Edward tried to check De Mont- 
fort's return by breaking down all the bridges over the Severn, but a 
way was at length found to cross the river about four miles below 
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WoTceBtei, and the baronial army reached Eveeham in the full 
expectation of epeedily meeting their friends. 

As they marched oat in the early morning on the 4tb of Angost, 
they saw a well-ordered aimy approaching, and Leicester's barber, 
who happened to be the longest^hted man amongst them, at 
first recognized all the standards aa belonging to yonng De If ontfort ; 
onlf after he bad ascended a chorch-towei did he perceive the 
emblems of De Clare and Edward mingled with them. De Uont- 
fort was thns greatly outnumbered and snrprised. As the enemy 
approached in three well-arrayed divisions, " Ah," a^d ^^^ 
he, " tliat arrangement is not your own, I have tai^ht inAu. 
yon how to fight." Then, aa it became evident that he *"* ^ 
had neither time nor men to aecnre the victory, he added, " Ood have 
mercy on onr Bonis, i^t ooi bodies are the Prince's." The etoriea 
of the fidelity of hia party are touching. He begged hia partisana to 
fly while there was time. They tefiued to leave him, while hia eon 
Henry begged him to make good hia retreat, and leave him alone to 
fight the battle. He waa not a man to listen to inch advice. At 
length Qie aaaanlt came. He saw the best of hia followers and hia aon 
killed or disabled Bionnd him. Bat slil], though hia horae waa 
killed under him, " like a g^t," says one, " tike an impregnable 
tower for the libMtiea of England," aaye another of the Chronidera, 
he fought on, wielding hia sword with both handa, till he fell over* 
powered by the assault of nombeis. Three houia completed the 
battle, which was little else than a maaaacre. " Thus lamentably fell 
the flower of all knighUiood, leaving an example of atead&stness 
to other*. But aince there is no cuiae more baleftil than a domeslio 
enemy, who can wonder at his faU! those iriio had eaten hia bread 
lifted their heels i^aiost him, they who loved him by woid of month 
lied in their Ihroal" > 

The victory produced a complete reaction in England. C^tle after 
castle opened ita gates to the royalists. At Kenilworth alone, which 
Simon had defended with extraordinary machines which his skill as 
on engineer bad invented, and in the inaccessible marahea in the East of 
En^and, the baronial party still held oat; The conqueror proceeded 
at once \q act with recklesa severity. The whole of Leicester'a 
property was confiscated and given to Prince Edwaid, all hia followers 
were deprived of civil rights and property, and all acts of the govern- 
ment unce the battle of Lewea were declared nulL This was the 
' work of a Parliament aonunoiied at Winchester, where of conrae there 

1 BlihaorBT de BtD. I«v. 
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is no dgn either of coimtj or of borough leprcsentation. After London, 

which, made some opposition, was conq^uered, and for 
ud tb^Fut the time disfranchised, all efforts were directed t^ainet 
Jjjjmt Kenilwotth. This Btronghold had become a centre 

&om which, aa from the Eastern Fens, disorderly bodies 
pushed ont to wreak their vengeance on the King's foUoweis. The 
defence was heroic It seemed plain that the reaction had been 
carried much too far. One patty at all events of the royaliBtfi, with 
ftinoo Henry d'Almeyne and perhaps Prince Edward at its head, 
desired a more conciliatory policy, and at length, at the end of the 
year, a Commistdon of twelve was established to attempt \a produce 
peace. Under their man^ement, a Parliament and Convocation was 
held, the Uagna Chatta again acknowledged, even by tiie Papal 
Legate, and those who had been disinherited were allowed to regain 
their lands by paying a certain number of yean' income to the new 
uigMB vt poBsesson. The sons of Lord Derby and Leicester were 

*"""■*■ alone excepted. In accordance with this arrangement, 
called the Dictum of Kenilworth, the castle was snrrendexed. 

The inaurgents in the Fens afterwards Bubmitted on the same 
terms, but not before Gilbert de Clare had again changed sides, 

making it plain to the government that, however mnch 
Mop^ Ban jealoosy of De lilontfort might have broken the baronial 
J^J^^J__j^ party, the feelings which had dictated the Provisions of 

Oxford were still unconqnered. Under these dtcum- 
stancee it was found necessary to take farther measures to insure 
moderadon of government. In May ISS7, Magna Charts was again 
enacted, and from this time forward kept The offices were given 
into the hands of Wn glii^liTT^p n^ g^\ Englishmen only. The Sicilian 
project had become impoasibie, indeed the crown had been given 
Og^aigtimA ^ Charles of Anjoa ; and, finally. Prince Edward, whose 
Maltha influence might have been dangerous, bad withdrawn 

&om England on a cmsade, and taken many English 
nobles with him. The Barons' war had thus, althoi^h in its outward 
form a &ilure, secured its main object — tolerable constjtntional 
government, and the establishment of a national rule. In 127S the 
King died. 

It is always difficult to know how far the popular feeling is en- 
vi«n ti H» fP8^ '^ political revolutions. The great bulk of the 
>«^j»*a' nalion is never the originator of such changes. The 

&te of a country is settled by the conduct and thought 
of its educated men, though the mass of the people plays a very 
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piominent part as an iostnimeikt in tLe hands of ita leadera. There 
IB much to make ns believe, however, that the moTemeiit of the 
'BaiODS was in reality a national one. More particolailj is this 
trne in tbe case of Simon de Uoiitfort. He is constantly ^ken 
of by contemporaiy \mteTS with admiration. " 11 eime dieit, et 
haitietort,"(Kelovea right and hates the wrong), says one poet. "It 
should, howerer, be declared," says the Chronicler of Uebose, "that 
no one in his senses would call Simon a traitor, foi he was no traitor, 
btit the most devout and faithfol wonhipper of the Chnrch in Ei^- 
land, the shield and defender of the kingdcon, tbe enemy and expeller 
of aliens, although by birth be was one of them." Tbe Londoners 
wei« his deroted adherents, while the cbaiacter of the Parliament 
which he Bnmmoned aftei the battle of Lewes was certwnly popular. 
It seems &ir to believe that he was the tmselfiab sapporter of tbe 
national policy. 

Again, all tbe writers of tbe time, with very few exceptions,' whether 
cbroniclera or poets, were in favour of tbe baronial party. When 
some of the leaders seem flagging in their enei^, tbey were cheered 
by Boch words as these, — 

" Comea QloTamto, eomple qnod oaptaU, 

Nlil cUudAA ooDgru^ moltoi decBpliU." 
" O In Comoi Ifl Bygot, psctom Hm Banam 



Apt'", in one political poem of the day we have tbe question at issue 
argued out in a manner which shows tbe advance of political know- 
ledge, and in a constitutional tone which wonld become a modem 
Whig. " All restraint does not deprive of liberty. He who is kept 
£rom falling so that he livei &ee fiY>m danger, reaps advantage &om 
mch keeping, nor is aocb a support slavery, but tbe safeguard of 
virtue. Therefore that it is permitted to a king all that is good, but 
tliat he dare not do evil — this is God's gift ... If a prince love bia 
subject^ he wiU be repaid with love ; if he reign justly, he will be 
hononredj if be err, he ought to be recalled by them whom bis unjust 
detdol may have grieved, unless be be willing to be corrected ; if he 
is willing to make amends, be ought to be nused up and aided by 
those same persons. ... If a king be less wiae than he ought to be, 
what advantage will the kingdom gain by his reigut la be to seek 
by his own opinion on whom be sbould depend to have his failing 

> Wjk«B It Uia moM ImporUnt. 
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supplied t If he alone choose, he will be eaaily dec^red. Thecefore 
let the commuBitj of the kingdom advise, and let it be known what 
the generality thinks, to whom tiieir own laws ore beat known. Since 
it is their own afftuxa that are at stake, they wiU take more caie and 
will act with an eye to theii own peace. ... We give the first place 
to the Crfnnnmnity ; we tiay also that the law niks orer the king's 
dignity, foe the ^w ia the light without which he who niles will 
wander &om the light patL" 

That prodamationa should be published in English is also a sig- 
nificant &ct, and it may on the whole be considered that this war was 
practically the condnson of foreign domination in England. It 
is the great honour of Edward L to have perceived this bo clearly, 
that he willingly accepted the new national line of policy whidi the 
Baroua had marked out, and he may be r^aided aa oar first pntdy 
national momuch. 
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EDWARD was Btill abroad when the news of hia futher'a death 
was brought to him, Hia accession, had been ao g^,^, 
loDg looked forward to aa a happj t«niiiiiatioii to the ni ucwiaL 
diffioultiea of the last reign, that what might have been a "'*' 
dangerous crisis passed over peacefully. An assembly was amumoned 
at WestminHter, not only of the nobles, but also of the representativea 
of the lower estates, and these an oath of fidelity waa taken to the 
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absent King. Three prominent nobles seem to have aaenmed tlie 
poBition of governors ; die Arcbbiahop of York, as head of the dergj, 
Edmund of Cornwall, the King's brothei-, aa repTeeentative of the 
royalty, and Oilbert of Qloacester, m chief of the baronage. Under 
them the govemTaent pnmied its old coarse. Hearing that things were 
going well in England, Edward did not hniry home. He tetnmed by 
Sicily and Borne, where be induced the Pope to vimt upon the young 
De lifontforts the mnidec of Hemy D'Almeyne, whom they had 
killed at Yiterbo. Thence he passed into France, joined in a great 
touTDflment at Chfilona, where jest was changed to earnest, and a 
rongh Bkirmish ensued, known as the little battle of CMlona. True 
to hia legal obligationB, he did homage at Paris for his French 
dominions, demanding what as yet had not been fulfilled, the com- 
pletion of the late definitive treaty in France ; and after settling, 
BujDBwr not without application to the French King as feudal 
born.. superior, his quarrels with Gaston de Beam in Gaa- 

'^^*' cony, and establishing friendly relations with Flanders, 

he returned in 1274 to England, find there, on the 18th of Angost, 
was crowned and received the homage of hia Barons, and that, among 
others, of Alexander III. of Scotland, Shortly after, he appointed as 
his chancellor Robert Bnmell, who serred him thronghont hia Ufa aa 
chief minister, while Anthony Beck, Bishop of Dmham, was his chief 
agent in all diplomatic matters. 

From the reign of Edward began what may be properly spokoi of 
as tiie Engliiih monarchy. The last reign had brought prominently 
nttupartuM forward tbe two great points which constitnted the 
■ttiu rij^. nationality of the country. Primarily the object of the 
baronial patty had been to separate England &om the overwhelming 
importance of its foreign connections, and to prevent it from becoming 
a mere source of wealth to foreign adventurers. In this the baronial 
party bad succeeded, While declaring themselves national, they had 
been obliged to have recourse for support to other elements of the 
nation than those &om which the ruling class had hitherto been formed. 
The advance of these new classes had, as has been seen, been gradual. 
Already, in ewlier reigns, the principle both of election and represen- 
tation had been, on more than one occasion, accepted. But it was the 
formal admission both of knights of the shire and of burghers to 
parliamentary privil^es, even though the practice had not been con- 
tinned, which rendered it impoadble long to Ignrae the growing feel- 
ing that all classes should In some way be consulted about what 
interested all. 
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Edward waa well fitted, both by poedtion and character, to play the 
part of the first English king. He had given, distinct u—rfrt, 
proofs in the earlier part of the late baronial quarrels int sicuah 
that a good and national government was what he ^* 
desired. But it would be wrong to auppoae that he waa at all inclined 
to what we ahould now call liberal policy. In the latter part of hia 
fiither'e reign he had made it clear that to hia mind a etrong monaicby 
was a necessary condition of good government. It was only g;raduaUy, 
and in accordance with a love of symmetrical govenmient which 
strongly characterized him, that be recognized the advan- miisutiui 
tagfi of the complete admission of the hitherto unprivi- ^"^ 
leged classes to the rights of representation. He set before him as 
bis object the establiahment of a good and orderly govenmient in Uie 
national interests, but carried out by a Strang, nay despotic monarch, 
subjected only to tbe restrictlona of the law. This is indeed another 
prominent cbaiacterislic of the King, in which he went along with 
the tendencies of the age. His mind waa essentially 
legal, and just at this time the Roman and civil law were 
forcing their way into prominence throughout Europe. In Edward 
and his great rival PbUip IT. of Ptance, we have, allowing for their 
differences in personal character, instances of the same course of 
action. They both intended to make use of feudal law, interpreted 
more or lees by the Roman taw, and pressed to its legal and It^cal 
condosionB, to strengthen the monarchy. It is thus that we find 
Edward constantly enacting statutes and constitntionB, making me of 
feudal claims to compel the submission of hia neighbours, and 
exerting to the full, sometimes even beyond the limiU of honesty, 
the lights tlie constitution gave him, but never wilfoUy transgressjng 

what he regarded as the law. He was successful in 

carrying out the two first branches of his threefold 
policy ; in the third he E^led. Qood government he established by 
a series of admitable administrative enactments, and by that power 
of definition which a living historian^ has attributed to him, in spite of 
the dif^olties presented by the independent position of tiie Church, 
and by the disorders still remainii^ from the late troubled times. 
Nationality he was able to foster both by foreign wars and by his 
great plan of connecting all the kingdoms of Qreat Britain. But in 
his efforts to establish an absolute monarchy, be was met by the 
fiTianr-ial difficulties into which the late reign had plunged the Crown, 
and by that entanglement in foreign Dolitics which tbe English 
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poaseaaions in France, of whieL. he wns not yet qoite free, contmnally 
mi taimu caused. Ui^ed by his -wide Bchemea to have recourse to 
tateu^ioM. arbitrary means for repleniBhing his treasury, he excited 
again an oppoBition eimikr to tliat of his father's reign, and found 
himself obliged to make concessions wbicli effectnally prevented any 
of his successors from attempting to render the Ciovm independent 

The first years of the Sing's reign were employed in restoring 
HniruuuiuL order to the government and lliB finances. His fiiHt 
gy ;y,°,' ,„ Parliament met at Westminster in 1276, where waa 
iiTB. passed a great restoratiTe measure known by the name 

of the First Statute of Westminster. . It was so wide and br-reaching 
that it might be called a code rathei than sn Act Its object is said 
by a contemporary writer to hare been to " awake those languid lawa 
which had long been lulled asle«p" by .the abuses of the time. It 
aecuied the rights of the Church, improved the tardy processes of 
law, and re-established the charters, farther limiting the BUms 
which could be demanded for the three legal aids. At the same 
buuukBot Parliament, an export duty on wool and leather, the 
(Cduomt origin of the cnatoms, was granted to the King, the 
more readily, perhaps, as his firmness had lately re-established the 
wool-trade with Flanders. Durii^ the next three or four yean other 
less popular measores were taken with a view to replenish tbe King's 
treasury. Ooimnisaions were issued to inquire into the exact limits 
of the grants of the late King to the dergy, and to inqnire into the 
mamtmar tw^i^ of property throughout England, witt the two- 
mumro. fold visw of eatablishing the rights of property dis- 

'***' turhed by the late war, and of clearly defining the 

revenue due to the Crown. 

It was not till the year 1278 that the effect of this comroisfdon was 
seen. Orders were then issued to the itinerant justices to make nee 
of the evidence which had been obtained, and to issue writs of " quo 
warranto," to oblige owners to make good their titles. This was the 
occasion of the well-known answer of Warrenne, Eatl of Surrey, who 
presented bis sword to the judge, sayii^, "This is my title-deed, with 
this my ancestors won my land, with this will I keep it." The temper 
thus shown by one of his most faithful followers prevented Edward 
from pushing matters to eitremity. During these years was set on 
foot also the practice of demanding that those who were wealthy 
enough should receive kn^hthood. The practice was kept up during 
the reign, but the {nvperty counted sufBcient for the bolder of thai 
dignity varied from X20 to jfilOO a year. The King's activity reached 
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in all directioiifl. Another commisaion was isaned to inquire into the 
conduct of aheiiSa. The coinage, much clipped and 
debased, waa renewed ; it was ordered that its shape '"""v. 
ehonld always be round, as the prevalent method of clipping had been 
to cat the pieces into fotir, so that the exact edge conld not be known. 
At length, in 1279, Edward proceeded to regulate one of thegieat 
abuses of the Church, Not only had that body become exorbitantly 
rich, but the piiril^eB which it claimed had begun to be detiimenttd. 
to the Crown ; and when, in the earlier part of the year, Feckham, 
Aichbishop of Canterbury, produced and authorized, at a meeting at 
Beading, some canons tending to the independence of the Church, 
the King was determined to strike a blow in return. As corpora^ 
tiono could not die, land which had passed into thai possession was 
free from the fines and payments due from an incoming heir, which 
were thu^ lost to the feudal superior. Uoieover, and this touched the 
Crown more nearly, it had become a habit to give property to the 
Church, and fraudulently to receiye it back again as a Church fief, 
and thus free from feudal services. By the Statute of g^,^^ ^ 
Mortmain, which was now passed, it was forbidden, KntmEiB. 
without the King's consent, to transfer property to the ^'"■ 
Church. 

Ueanwhile, while Edward bad been thus busied at home, a&urs in 
Wales had began to attract his attention, Llewellyn bad w.tM. 
always been in dose alliance with the Leicester party, >"»■ 
and had shown his disflatisfadion at the accession of Edward by 
refusing to come to the assembly which swore fealty to the new 
King. Edward, who wished honestly to heal tiie late differences, had 
summoned him to his coronation, and had again been refused. Had 
he not desired a peace^ solution of the difficulty, he would 
certainly now have proceeded to extremities. But no leas than eis 
opportunitieB were given to the Prince of aj^tearing 
in England, to set himself right % on every occasion he ■ 
hod refused to do so. The suspidons which his conduct ° 
excited received a strong confirmation when it was known that he was 
contemplating a marriage with the daughter of De Montfort. It is 
probable that this marriage was to be carried out in pursuance of 
some scheme for continuing the disturbances of the lost reign. 
Fortunately the lady was captured, with her brother Almeric who 
was escorting her, on her way to Wales, This brought matters to a 
oisis. In 1276, Llewellyn, who had refused all approaches to friend- 
ship, demanded, in the language of an independent prince, a treaty. 
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and the restoration of his wife. In November of that year Edward, 
wu bmiu wt. acting in concert with hia Pailiament, ordered his armj 
•*"■ to meet him at Woroeater, and the war began. Even, tie 

etreDgth of hia coimtty did not enable Llewellyn to hold ont against 
the superior power and ability of the Ti;ng1iali King, A fleet of ahipe 
from the Cinqiie Forts cut him off from Anglesea, and mastered that 
island, while the English army forced lii'm back towards the monn- 
Uncdiji tains of Snowdon. He was induced to treat The 

"i'™'* terms given him were stringent. The CJantreds or 

Hnndieds between Chester and Conway were given up to the 
English. Anglesea alone he was allowed to keep in fiill, on the pay- 
ment of 1000 marks, while a few baronies around -Snowdon were 
left in his hands, to prevent his title of Prince of Wales being a 
mere empty honour. Besides this, he had to pay 60,000 marks for 
the expenses of the war, and a tribute of 1000 marks. Once con- 
mi Btnuu qnered, however, and brought to complete eabmission, 
teiitmnt. iijg treatment was generous. The money payments were 

at once remitted. His brother David, his enemy, and a probable 
source of discomfort to Vh'ttIj was kept in England and pensioned ; 
and finally, be came to England, and received his wife, their marriage 
being nobly celebrated by the King, 

la len than tJiree years the whole arrangement was again destn^ed. 
David, though he had fought for Edward and been well rewarded, 
■muIiUjv suddenly deserted to his fellow coontrymen. He attacked 
inwtiu. the Castle of Hawardyu, and, in company with his 

brotiier LleweUyn, besieged Rhuddlan and Flint. Ed- 
ward at once advanced against them. Hard pressed, the brothers 
divided their forces, David continued to fight in the Korth, while 
his brother betook himself to South Wales. Ha was there suiprised, 
n,rti of defeated, and killed, on the Biver Wye, and bii head sent 

""™"»^ to Edward, anddisplayed in London, in scorn adorned with 

an ivy crown, in allnidon to some prophecy that he should be crowned 
in London. David wa« ehortly afterwMds compelled to surrender. 
A Parliament had been soiomoned to grant aappliea ; some difficulty 
had arisen, and before an answer could be given, a fresh one was 
called at Shrewsbury, (moved afterwards to Acton Bumell, the seat of 
^^_^^ the Chancellor,) by which the unfortunate Prince was . 
DiTid. tried, and condemned to death. This Parliament after- 

***^ wards proceeded to the settlement of the conq^uered 

country, by what is known as the Statute of Wales. By this a 
considerable part of English law and English institnttons, with 
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Bome modi£catdoiis to aoit the prejudices of the Welshj were intio- 
dnced. The oonqueBt waa completed by the ftunons pie- j^,,,^ „, 
Bentetioii to the peopleof the King's new-bora heir, under w»ui. 
the title of the Prince of Walea. There waa henceforth wSf"™ °' 
no longer any pretence of feudal anpremaoy ; Walea "•*- 
was annexed to the English Crown. The following year the 
Parliament at Wincheater produced the Statute known by the name 
of that city, which arranged the defence ot the country g,,j^ j, 
upon a national basis. Of that piece of legislation, as wiujuwt. 
well aa of others before and after it, more will be said *'*°' 
by and by. In the year after this, Edward left England, placing 
the goTemmeiit in the bands of his brother Edmund. 

It will be necessary to torn for a moment to Edward's foie^ 
relations to explain the necessity of hia journey abroad. He had the 
misfoitune, like his predecessors, to be master of Aquitaine, and as 
Duke of that province a TBseal and peer of France. He j„,^,^^ 
was, moreover, cousin of the King of Fiance, and brother- an untd 
in-kw of the King of Caatile. Although a definitive "™* 
tieaty had been made between Heniy III. and the French King, it 
had never been properly carried out ; Edward had, aa in duty bound, 
done honu^ foi hia French possessions, and had from time to time 
renewed hia claims. He had even been allowed in 1279, in right of 
his wife, to take possesaitm of Ponthieo. There was, nevertheless 
a constant feeling of distrust between the French King and hia too 
powerful vassal Edward had therefoie done his best to cement his 
friendship on the mde of Spain. But, in 1282, an event happened 
which enitbled ii™ to eecoie a settlement of his French cluma, and 
to assume the important position of mediator in a great foreign 
qnaireh A war seemed imminent between Caatile and France, when 
Peter III. of Aragon, for whose favoni both parties had been intriguing, 
suddenly i^sed a laigQ army, the destination of which vras said to be 
AMca, but which shortly after proved to be intended for the conquest 
of Sidly from the French. This put an end to tlie quarrel with 
Castile, and brought Aragon forward as the Spanish power against 
which the French energies were directed, Charles of Anjon had 
received from the Pope the grant of the Twp SiciHea when the Barons 
of En^and had obliged Edmund to renounce it He liad made good 
his position with extreme cruelty ; and now the Sicilian poople entered 
into that famona conspiracy known by the name of Sid- ^_^^^^_ 
linn Vespers, and massacred the French throughout the "''™' 

island. They then proceeded to give themselves to Peter III. of Ara. 
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gon, in concert with wliom tbey bad ceitainl]' been acting. He was nic- 
ceBsful in liifl enterprise. His sdminil, Loria, bad everj^wbere defeated 
the fleets of Anjou, and in 1S84 bad taken prisoner Oharlea, Prince of 
Salerno, the Duke of Anjou's heir. For a short time there seemed 
some possibility of the qtianel being ended by a single combat 
between Peter and Chailes ; formal preparations were made, and 
Edwaid was entreated to preside as iimpire. But cbivalrons tboogh 
he was, he was too much of a stateBraan. to give his consent to so trivial 
a fonu of settlement ; and, in 1266, Charles died. 

His quarrel was taken up by the French King, and matters had 
reached this point when Edward thought it necessary to go abroad 
(eapeciaUy as a new King, Philip IV., bad just come to the throne), 
to arrange if possible a question which, involving not only his own 
EdwBTd atii- iitfif^tfli but also the authority of the Pope, was one of 
■torbitiFiai European interest. He succeeded in inducing Philip 
^ngon. IV. to allow the justice of bis claims with r^ard to the 

""■ provinces to be united to Qascony, and proceeded the 

following year to act the part of mediator between the Courts of 
France and Aiagon. He was trusted alHolut«ly in this negotdatioii, 
and after some dif&cnlty hoped that be bad arrived at some conclu- 
sion, when he had succeeded in obtaining the freedom of Prince Charlet 
Hii >nH H <>^ Salerno, although the terms of tibeiation weie very 
npoiitud. hard. Large sums of money were to be paid, and Sicily 
was to be given up to the Spanish Prince, James. But no sooner 
was Charles at liberty than be repudiated these conditions ; and 
Edward, disgusted witJi bis want of foith, and thinking probably that 
it was wiser not to plunge too deep into European politics, deter- 
mined to return borne, neglecting the offered opportunity of forming 
an alliance with Aragon, which might have formed some counter- 
poise in Southern Europe to the power of France and of Bome. 
His presence at home indeed was much wanted. The moment 
«u«u la the back of the great ruler was turned, and the weight 
,,,1^'^ of his band removed, it became evident that much 
"»<■ time would be necessary before his arrangements could 

restore more than external order to the deeply disturbed society of 
England. Fresh disturbances had arisen in Wales, where Bbys ap 
Meredith bad been roused to rebellion by the strictness with which 
the English law was carried out. Nor had the EU^nt's army, under 
Gilbert de Clare, succeeded in capturing him. It seems indeed that 
several of the greater nobles had begun to show discontent, and in 
IS88, Surrey, Warwick, Gloucester, and Norfolk had all appeared in 
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a diBOideily fashiou ia arma. There were other diaturbancea too in 
the lower strata of Bociet;. The Statute of Wincheater was not yet 
fairly in operation, bands of ontkwB appeared in the forest districts, 
and among others, one Chamberlain had faUen npon a fail held at 
Boston in Ltncolnahire, and had burnt the town. The Einni n- 
piesenceof the King restored order, but the fondamental '''™- 
cause of the mi^oTemment was laid open to bim by his faithful 
Chancellor, BumeU. Like Henry II., he had employed as his judges 
professional lawyers, and they had not been proof against ruiihu eot- 
the great temptations of their office. The judges were 'WJ"'*"- 
corrupt, and justice was bought and sold. Very serious chaiges were 
brought against them in October ; all except two, who deserve to be 
mentioned, John of Methiugham and Elias de Bockingham, were 
convicted. The chief baron, Stratton, waa fined 34,000 marks, the 
chief justice of the King's Bench, 7000, the maater of the rolls, 1000 ; 
while Weyland, chief justice of the common pleas, fled to sanctuary, 
was there blockaded, and after his forty days of safety had t« abjure 
the realm. His property, which was confiscated, is said to have 
amounted to 100,000 marks. 

At the same time the King baniahed all the Jews from the kingdom. 
Upwards of 16,000 are said to have left England, nor did ^^^^^^ ^ 
they reappear till Cromwell connived at their return in Jm- 
1654. It is not quite clear why the King determined """ 
on this act of severity, especially as the Jews were royal property, 
and a very convenient source of income. It is probable, however, 
that theii way of doing business was very repugnant to his ideas 
of justice, while they were certainly great falsifiers of the coint^e, 
which he was very anxious to keep pure and true. Earlier in the 
reign he had hanged between 200 and 300 of them for that crime, 
and they are said to have demanded 60 per cent, for their loans, 
taking advantage of the monopoly as money-lenders which the 
ecclesiastical prohibition of usury had given them. Moreover, about 
this tame, the great banking-houses of Italy were becoming prominent. 
With them Edward bad already bad much business, and their ^stem 
of advances upon fairer terms was much more pleasing to bim . From 
this time onwards the money buMness of Engluid was in their hands.' 

We have now reached what may be considered as the dose of the 
first period of Edward's reign, which had been occu- «,.„,h_, 
piedbylegislatiim and by the conquest of Wales. From r«is4*tM( 
this time onwards, it is the conquest of Scotland, and ""^ 
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the great constitutional effort of the leign, int^imii^led with formgn 
affaiTB, which we ahall have to obeerre. 

It ia uncertain when Edward's thoughts were firet directed to the 
Kiiitkiu wUh Northern kingdom, bnt evonta had been npidlj' occur- 
Bcouud. ling, which threw Scotiond almoit entirely into his handa. 

Quite earl; in the le^ he eeema to have wished, as was natnral 
for one of hia legal mind, to htve the disputed question of homage 
cleared up. Again and ^^ain homage had been paid to hie prede- 
cessors ; but, except in the case of William the Lion's homage to 
Henry II., it had been always open to the Scotch King to assert that 
it was for fiefs in England, and not for Scotland, that his homage 
was rendered. Even tiiat clear instance had been annihilated bj the 
subsequent sale of the submission then made by Richard I. It would 
seem in fact that the claim to overlordship was really based upon 
much earlier transactdons. Scotland consisted of three incorporated 
kingdoms — the Highlands, or kingdoms of the Scots, Qalloway, which 
was part of the British kingdom of Strathclyde, and the Lothians, 
which had undoubtedly been a part of the Anglian kingdom of 
Northumbria. In the time of the Ei^^lish Empire the £ii^ of 
Scots and all the people hod chosen Eadwaid the Elder as &ther and 
lord ; that is to say, they had what is technically called commended 
themselves to the English King. Stcathclyde had been conquered by 
Eadmimd, and by him had been granted to Malcolm as a fief, on con- 
dition of military tenure ; while afterwards the Lothians had been 
granted by Eadgar to the Scotch kings as an En^iah earldom. Thus, 
on Tarioua grounds, all parts of the Kii^om of Scotland acknow- 
ledged the English King as their overlord. When England fell into 
the bands of the Normans, William, professedly assuming the position 
which his predecessor had held, would naturally expect the same 
homage to be paid to him. It ia equally certain that the Scotch 
kings would olDJect to pay it It had therefore been a constantly 
open and disputed question till the time of Edward. Meanwhile the 
feudal law, which had not existed at the time of the original com- 
mendation, had grown up and been formulated. Edward, as we hare 
seen, intended to nse it to the full. He therefore desired the tmcer- 
tain acknowledgment of the old supremacy to be brought, as it had 
never hitherto been, within the precise and dearly-defined limits of 
feudal overlordahip. The character of Aleiander IIL was such as to 
strengthen snch ideas. In 1£75, his wife, Edward's sister Matgaret, 
had died. The tie of relationahip thus broken, Edward had demanded 
and received, in 1278, a homage, which he declared to his chancellor 
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was complete and without reservation ;' and eince that time, more 
than once, Aleiandei had eeemed to acknowle^e the Bapremacy. 

£ut it was the lapid extinction of that monaich'a femil^r which 
brought matters to a criaiB, Margaret had had two b,h„|,«|_„ 
eona and one danght«r, MargaKt Both the sons had utBub^nnd 
died yonug, and the daughter had married Eric, King ^"^■ 
ot Norway, with the promise that she was to retain her rights to the 
Scotch snccession. In accordance witli this, when she died in her 
first confinement, her little child of the same name, spoken of as the 
Maid of Norway, was, in 1284, declared heireea of the throne. In 
1286 King Alexander died. He had married again, bnt had no 
children ; the crown would therefore have natnrally come to the 
Uaid of Norway, During her absence, a regency, consisting of the 
Bishops of St. AudrewB and Glasgow, the Lords Fife, Bnchan, and 
Comjn, and others, was appointed. But already other claimants had 
come forward, and their respective parties had hegiin a civil war. To 
Edward it seemed the opportnnity had arriTed of establishing his 
rights without violence. A marriage between his son and the Maid 
of Norway at once occurred to him. For this he had rmpitt* 
secretly cleared the way by obtaining from the Pope a SSitSaw!!!' 
dispensation to enable these cousins to many. Armed ^wut. 
with this, bnt acting ostensibly in the Norwegian interest, he con- 
trived to bring about a meeting at Salisbury between commissionei^ 
on the part of Eric, of the Scotch government, and of himself, at which 
it was agreed that the yoni^ Queen should be received in Scotland 
free of matrimonial engi^ments, bnt pledged not to marty except by 
tteadvice of Edward and with the consent of herfather. Almost im- 
mediately after this, the plan of the marriage was made public, and 
was at once willingly accepted by the Scotch, who were anxious to 
be saved from a civil war, but who, while accepting it, »^^j ^^ 
took care, at a parliament held at Brigham in 12S0, to rHMctioiu 
guard with scrupulona care the independence of the ""' 
kingdom. 

It waa not exactly thus that Edward understood the treaty. He at 
once despatched Anthony Becfc, Bishop of Durham, to act in unison 
with the gnardians of Scotland, as Lieutenant of Queen Margaret and 
her husband, at the same time demanding possession of the royal 
castles, ostensibly for the purpose of preserving the peace of the king- 
dom. The governors of the castles declined to give them up, but 

1 " Homiglnni mnm noWs deUlom noliiB ibsqna eondlHone aHqna obtnllt et d»- 
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eeren great Korls wrote to Edwaid, aa thoi^h to a mperior, b^- 
uttuuim Is giiig him to cnrb the power of the legencj, while, on the 
Httt^ui*' "^^^ hand, a member of the rt^ency, the Bishop of 

tammim. St AndrewH, also wrot«, begging Edwaid to approach the 
horder to asdat in keepii^ order, and to appoint a king if the ramom 
which had been spread of the death of the Maid of Norwaj ehould 
Datkoitki prove true. The report wsa tme, Mai^aret bad died on 
■*■!*■ her jonmey from Norway in tiie Orkn^ islands ; and 

acting on these two letters, which he construed as an invitation, 
Edwu^ Bummoned a meeting at Norham, to be held after Easter 
1291. The delay was probably oocBBioned by a heavy blow which 
had fallen on Edward. In November he had lost his much loved 
wife Eleanor. It is one of his titles to our respect, that in a licentions 
Duttatika Bge he was remarkably pure, and Uiat no word was ever 
<)»«■ bieathed against bis perfect fidelity as a husband. After 

a period of bitter sorrow, and a pompous faneral, each stage of the 
journey being subsequently marked by a beautiful cross, he retained 
iiiMdiu » again in the following year to his Scotch plana. At 
Moduis. that meeting be put forward his claim as superior and 

* overlord of the kingdom, saying that it lay with bim in 

that capacity to put an end to discord. He ended by asking that hia 
title should be acknowledged, in oidei that he might act freely. A 
delay of three weeks was demanded, at which time the assembly 
met again on Scotch gronnd opposita the Castle of Norham, An 
answer eeemg to have been meanwhile sent, but the King had 
regarded it as not to the point ; and at the assembly itself no 
objections were raised to his claim. All the competitors acknow- 
ledged his authority in set words, and the case was pat into Edward's 
hands. 

There were a great number of claimants ; but three only established 
Mmtivt nv*- ' ^^^*^ worth consideration. These were Brace, BaUiol, 
luoy aiiimd. and HastLDgs. The claims of all theee went back to David 
I. This ki:^ had three grandsons ; Malcolm IV., who was childless, 
William the Lion, whose direct descendants had just come to an end, 

^^ and David, Earl of Huntingdon, from whom all three 
daimants were descended. He had had three daughters ; 
Margaret, the eldest, whose grandson was BaUiol, Isabella, the second, 
whose son was Bruce, Ada, the third, whose grandson was Haatinga. 
Besides these three, Comyn was also a grandson of Ma^;aret, but 
being a son of a second daughter, his claims wera obviously inferior to 

D,-....,Cooi^lc 
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those of BallioLi To decide ttese claims, Edward, aa lord miperior, 
established a great court ; forty of Bruce'a frienda, forty of Balliol's, 
and twenty-four membera on the part of Edward, were to constituta 
it Edward seems to have proceeded with the full ia- -.^^ ^^ 
tention of giving a just and legal judgment, and after jut Ttrdiut. 
Beveial meetiugs, in November 1292, a decision was ""■ 
arrived a,t in favour of John Balliol. Meanwhile, during the settle- 
ment of the question, Edw^aid had taken poaaession of the Scotch 
castles, had appointed the great ofB.aerB of the kingdom, and had 
caused the regents to exact an oath of fealty to liim as ^^^ 
superior lord. The new King accepted tlie throne dis- tha ikmu » > 
tinctly aa a vassal of England, and finally, to make his ""^ 
dependence perfectly clear, did homage after hia coronation. He did 
not find his new portion free &om difficulty. He found that the letter 
of the feudal law to which be owed his elevation could be turned 
against himself. It was indeed unnatural to expect the Scotch 
to submit to the inconveniences without claiming the advantages of 
that law. Balliolhadnotbeenlongonthe throne before they asserted 
that, if he was a vassal, appeals would lie from hia Bntiud tp. 
judgments to the English courts. In the following USuTo^iti 
year two or three such appeals were made, one from a !*>'• 
goldsmith, and one from Macduff, Earl of Fife. When sum- 
moned to appenr before the EugEsh courts, BaUiol refused to 
come. He maiie his appearance however at the Parliament held in 
the autumn of 1293, and there declared that, as King of Scotland, he 
could not act without the advice of his people, A delay was given 
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>>iin for tlie purpose of conmltiDg his parliament ; he did not take 
advantage of it. The case of Macduff was theraioie given agaiiut 
him by tlie Englith baron^e in hii presence. He waa fined to Mao 
duff 700 marks, to Edwaid 10,000. On the protest of Balltol, a &eah 
iiH >n>uii »«» ^^^7 "^^ alloToJ, nor does Edward seem to have been 
ivu»4 u in any way disposed to do more than make good his 

"^""""^ legal position. It is plain, however that the position 
of vassal king, with its awkward and probably unexpected incidents, 
disgusted Balliol ; and political events soon enabled him to make his 
displeasore felt. 

Philip ly., the new King of France, was as legal in his mind as 
Edward, bat more dishonest. It was as pktin to him that it was 
gun^ via desirable to nnite Fiance by «niii»TJiig Quienne, as it 
'™^ was to Edward that it was advantBgeons to England to 

annex Scotland. They set about their designs in somewhat the mme 
way. The sea was at this time regarded as a sort of no man's land, 
where incessant fighting littie short of piracy was allowable^ There 
were plenty of iostances of battles between English and Flench 
merehant^^iliips. The Normans are said to have infested the whde 
coast of YtxacK from Holland to Spain. The Cinqne Porta iDariii,ets 
were probably not much behind them. At last a formal meeting was 
arranged in 1S93, where the matter was to be fought out, An empty 
■hip marked the point of contest, and there the fleets of France and 
England fought a great battle, which terminated in the defeat of Uie 
French, Edward, who knew Philip's character and the resources of 
Aie feudal law, was anxious to do what he conld to clear himself of 
complicity in the qnanel ; bat no representations of his were attended 
to by the French King, and Philip summoned him to appear before 
the French Parliament As the English ofiendeis were not given 
up, and as Edward declined to appear, the Constable of France took 
possession in the King's name of Edward's Fiench provinces. With 
much more important matter* in hand, and with the knowledge pro- 
bably of what Balliol's conduct was going to be, Edward tried all he 
conld to settle the matter peaceAilly. He sent over to France his 
brother Edmund, whose wifei was the mother of the French Queen. 
Throngh the instrumentality of these Queens a treaty was arranged, 
M«id (U- by which the summons to Paris was annulled, and a 
^i^^aa^M. personal meeting at Amigna anauged, pending which the 
UK strongholds of Oascony were to be put in Philip's 

hands. Edmund withdrew the English anny, and dismissed the 

1 She ra Uieirldo* of Un King of Ninm. 
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commander, St. John, and at the ettme time demanded a safe eon- 
duct foi hie brother at the proposed meeting. But Philip refnaed tie 
safe condnct, decloied himself dimaMsfied with the nirrender of the 
towns, and refosed to leave tiie conntrj ^which he had occupied. 
Freah insulting mesBBgea veie Bent to Sdwaid, and, in 1294, Edmimd 
returned to ^England, and war became neceBSaiy. Oieat preparations 
were made ; alliances were formed on the north-eatt of Fiance ; 
money was granted by Parliament. This proving inaufficient, no leae 
than half theit property was demanded from the clergy. An in- 
simection in Walea, and the news that an alliance had been formed 
between Philip and the Scotch, rendered the piepaiationa nseleaa. 

It WBB plain to Edward that it was worth riskiiig his foreign 
doniinioiiB to consolidate his power as King of Qreat Britain. !For 
the prevent, tberefore, he left Qascony alone, and turned his aims 
against Scotland. Engaged at once in a war with France, with Scot- 
' land, and with Wales, ho foond it necessary to raise supplies from all 
branches of his subjects, A genuine Parliament was nnttnt 
thoefore called in October, in which all eatatos were '**»»'»*■ 
represented, and which has bewi considered the tme origin of our 
Puhament as it now exists. The three Estates granted the supply as 
different orders ; and it was not withoat difficnltf that the clei^, 
■offering from the late enormous exaction, were induced to grant him 
a tenth. The other estates seem to have come readily to hie assistance 
at this great crisis. 

In March a laige army was aaaeinbled at Newcastle, and while the 
Scotch croeeed the borders and ravaged Cnmberland , 
with savage ferocit;,' Edward pushed forward into 1 
Scotland. In three days Berwick was eaptnred. While 
still before that place, he received from Balliol, who seems to have 
been under some constraint, renunciBtion of his alle^ance ; and 
before the end of April brought his army, under the Earl of Surrey 
end Warrenne, to Dunbar. The Scotch advanced to meet him, 
occupying the higher ground ; but foolishly mistaking the mova- 
ments of the ^.Ti gUJi army in the valley for a flight, ndutofSHt^ 
they left their strong position, and were hopelessly •*»"»"• 
rontad, with a loes of 10,000 men. This battle decided the fate of 
Scotland. Several of the great Earls and many knights were taken 
prisonera. ^e Eing met no further opposition in his march through 
Edinburgh to Perth. On the lOth of July, Balliol made his snbmis- 

> Thejr art vld «nn to biTS throvn Sttls cliDdmi into the ilr ud uneht tliem on 
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is allowed to live under Biiperviaion in the Tower of London, 
whence lie afterwarde proceeded to Normandy ; and 
Bimoiuut Edward kenceforth acted no longer as feudal superior, 
'°"*™^ but sa King, At a. Parliament held at Berwick, he re- 

ceived the fealty of the clei^, gentry, and barons of Scotland, whose 
names, filling thirty-five skins of parchment, are still preaerred amoog 
the English archives. Scotland was left as mach as possible in its 
old condition, hnt the Earl of Warenne and Surrey was made 
Qnardian ; Hugh de Cteasingham, Treasater ; William of Ormsby, 
Jnatidaiy ; and an Exchequer whs established in the English &shion. 
At the same time the coronation stone of Scone was removed to 
Westminster, where it still is. Edward had thtts completed his first 
conquest of Scotland, Both legally and politically, his conduct is 
justifiable. The consolidatiDn of Qreat Britain was a most desirable 
object. The French alliance, the invasion of England, and the 
renunciation of vassalage, coustitnted by feudal law a sufBcient cause 
for confiscating the posseaaiona of a vassal prince. But this leaves 
untottched the question, how far it is right to annex a fi;ee people 
against their will 1 It must be remembered that the BubmisMon of 
Scotland had been made by the nobility only, who were in fact 
Normans, and many of them Ei^Iish Barons, 

Freed from danger on the side of Scotland, Edward was now at 
liberty to turn his att«ntion towards Franc«. But his late exertions had 
caused great eipenditnre, to which had been added the subsidies by 
which he had been compelled to purchase tiie alliance of the Princes 
on the north-east of Prance, To meet this necesidty, a Parliament 
RttKuiofui was Bommoned at Bury St. Edmunds, at which the 
rahStoi.'™' Barons and Commons gave fresh grant*. But the 
Km. t. iiM. dei^, driven to extremity by the King's late demands 
npon them, found themselves in a position to refuse, Benedict of 
Qaita had lately been elected Pope, under the title of Boniface YIII., 
and had at once entered upon a policy resembling that of the great 
Popes of the twelfth century. He had issued a Bull known by the 
name of " Clericis I^cos," in which he had forbidden the clergy to pay 
taxes to their temporal sovereign. Backed by this authority. Arch- 
bishop Winchelsea refosed in the name of the clergy to nmke any 
grant to Edward. The clergy, it was said, owed all^iance to two 
sovereigns — the one temporal, the other spiritual. Their obedience 
was due first to their Bpiritnal chiet An exemption frtmi taiatjon 
of the Church, which had rapidly been growing enormously wealthy, 
w/ould have crippled Edward's resources. He had already accepted 
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the principle, that all Bhonld ba consolted and all pay in matters 
tonching the advantage of all. He proceeded at once, therefore, to 
meet the claim in his nsoal l^al &shion. If the clergy would not 
help him, he vonld not protect the clei^. The Chief Justice was 
ordered to annonnce publicly from the bench in Weit- curw ao- 
minstei Hall, that no jnatice would be done the clergy **"*- 
in the King's Conit, bnt would neTerthdesa be done to all manner of 
persons who had any complaint against them. Nor was this sentence 
of outlawry a rain one; thetenantsb^anatonee to refuse to pay their 
rents, the Church property was seized, and the owners could get no 
redress. This severe treatment induced many of the cle^y to make 
their submission, hut the Archbishop still held ouL 

Matters thna remained till another Parliament met at Salisbury 
in February 1297, when, the Barons only being summoned, the 
King explained his plan for the war with Fiance. He was under 
pledge to pay subsidieB, and to bring an sjmy to his allies in Flanders. 
This army he would personally command. He wished his Constable 
and Mar^ajl, the Earls of Hereford and Norfolk, to take chai^ of a 
second army destined for Qnienne. These two noblemen podtiYely re- 
fused. They had learnt law torn thdr King, and alleged _^^ ^^^ 
as their excuse, which was evidently only a technical one, nfiui to b>ip 
that they were only bound to follow the King in person. 
They then withdrew fiom the Assembly, which broke up, with nothing 
done. The King, in want of money, gave &ee vent to his arbitrary 
temper, seized the wool of his merchants, and ordered la^e requisitions 
of provisiona to be made in the counties, for which, however, he pro- 
mised future payment. In the following March, Winchelsea had a 
personal interview with the King, in which he aj^tears to have 
arranged some sort of temporary compromise ; for an- om^ouiM 
mediately afterwards a meeting of the clergy was held, in ■•* **• ^^W. 
which he recommended them to act each for himself sa best he could. 
Determined to proceed in spite of all opposition, the King anmmoned 
the whole military force of the kingdom to meet tiim at London on 
the 7th of July. There the Earls still refused to do their duty, and 
firesh ofBcem were appointed in their place. The King reconciled 
himself with the clergy, and appointed the Archbishop one of the 
counsellois who were to act as advisers to his young son Edward, in 
whose hands he left the government. He also induced E4nM imiim 
those nobles and Commons who were with him, though "Ui*«»ig»n«- 
in no sense a Parliament, to make him a money grant. They gave him 
an ei^th of the moveables of the barons and knights, a fifth of the 
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citiea and boionghs. This giant wm given expreaalj for a promised 
confirmatioa of the charten. This eeema to show wW the real point 
at issue was. The King's eicewive arbitraiy tozatioti had aioased 
the old feeliDg which had produced the batonial wan of the preced- 
ing teign. The cleigj were also asked for a grant in a conTocation 
held upon the 10th of Angost It was there decided that tiiere was 
good hope that leave would be given them to make a giant. On this 
the King acted, and ordered a lev; of what amounted to a fifth tm all 
their revenue, both temporal and spirituaL 

Shortl;' after this, he received the demands of the re&actoiy Earls, 
complaining of the non-observance of the charters, of the tallages, 
aids and reqiiisitioiis, and of tiie tax on wool. Declining to give an 
answer at present, on the 2Snd of August he set sail for FlanderB. 
On the very next daj the Earls appeared in the Exchequer Chamber, 
na ivii <•- and peremptorily forbad the collection of the irregularly 
Smi^b Mto« granted eighth, until the oharteis had been signed which 
"•■•"•^ had been the express condition of the grant. The neces- 

sity for concession had become obvious, and in a Parliament som- 
moned on the 6th of October, the promised confiimation was given 
by the Prince. The Earls, who appeared in arms, with troops, 
insisted upon tlie addition of some supplementary clauses, which have 
since been known as the statute "De tallagio non concedendo." 
They farther demanded that the late grant should be considered 
illegal ; it was therefore cancelled, and a new constitutional grant of 
It ii cnsMi * ninth was made in its place. Prince Edward's confir- 
witii rHfl^ mation was renewed by the King in person at Qhent. 
™ It was again renewed, in 129S, with an unsatisfactory 

clause " saving tie rights of the Crown," which the King was obliged 
subsequently to remove, and finally, in 1301, at the Parliament 
of Lincoln. The charters thus confirmed were the amended charter 
of Heniy III., the additions to it were contained in the supple- 
mentary articles of the two Earls, which forbid what had hitherto 
been undoubtedly constitntional, the arbitraiy tallaging of towns 
and taxing of wooL They contained however a clause " saving the 
old rights of the Kin g," and Edward took advantage of tliis after- 
wards, in 1304, to continue tlie old wool-tax and to tallage the towns 
in his own domain.' 

I Thus wu pTDbsblr un Mptr*t« statnte "De tBilBglo uos Dmieedsnda,' thoatfi 
qnotad u a Btata1« In diaries 1.1 nigo. The artdelei ^Ten by Walter of Hemlng- 
bnish, which vere regmtad u Uut etstnts. omit Ibe sitIiic clniH, but uv dow not 
fionsldeied nuQiorltatlre. 
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It was the dangerouB condition of hia affairs whlcli induced the 
King to yield to the preBBure of the Barons ; for in the spring of 
1297, Wallaca had made his appearance in Scotland. The yonngci 
son of a small pMprietoi in Elderslie, and without means appmi™™ m 
of his own, he had eatabliahed hia feme as a guerilla w«um.. 
leader. In the woods and mountaina he collected a band of outlaws, 
with whom he attacked isolated parties of English, all of whom were 
at once put to death. His empties especially against the nmia and 
prieata are described as most levoltii^. Oeaaingham, Treasurer of 
Scotland, foolishly despised him, and thus allowed the inaurrecbion 
to gain head. He was joined by Sii William Douglas ; but on the 
whole was both dislilced and despised by the Scotch nobility. At 
length, as his followers had increased to on army, and thieatened the 
fortress of Stirling, it became necessary to take measures against him. 
Warrenne, Earl of Snrrey, and Cresajngham, raised an army, and 
advanced t« the Porth, The armies met eaily in September at 
Cambuskenneth, near Stirling. The river is Uiere spanned by a 
narrow bridge, at the north end of which the Scotch were strongly 
posted. With overweening folly, Cressingham iuaiHted on an imme- 
diate advance across the bridge. The natural conaeqaence followed ; 
when a small portion of the English had crossed, and were thus cnt 
off firom support, the Scotch feU on them and completely routed them. 
Warrenne, an old and feeble man, took to hasty flight, and the army 
was in fact destroyed. This victory was followed up by a fierce 
invasion of the north of England. Wallace seems to have collected 
troops by violent means ; he then led them across the English border, 
and sweeping it lengthwise from Newcastle to Carlisle, "he left 
nothing behind him but blood and ashes." ' His cruelties were indeed 
beyond description, and could not but have filled the English with 
horror, something akin to that which the TiingH ph in India must have 
felt at the outbreak of the mutiny. 

Edward's expedition to Flanders had been a failore. The people 
in the dtiee, angry with his interference in the wool trade, were 
opposed to him ; his allies hod been tampered with by ^^^ ^^^ 
PtuUpiWhohadalso won a victory over them at Fumes ; ruh*. 
the Pope was nixing peace ; and Edward, who always ""' 
regarded his French afliairs as secondary, made a truce before the end 
of the year 1297, which two years afterwards ripened under the 
arbitration of Boniface to the Trea^ of Chartrea. By that treaty, 
Quieune was restored to the English King, who withdrew his aupport 

1 Blr Waltn Beott 
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from his Flemish aUies ; while Philip in return gare np the cause of 
the Scotch. The treaty was cemented by a doable loamage. Ed- 
ward himself married Mai^aret, the French Kin g's sister ; while his 
8on Edward was betrothed to Isabella, Philip's daughter. 

Shortly after his return, Edward advanced to revenge the insults 
of 'Wftllaoe, who had meantime unwisely taken the title of the 
Edward r.iiiM G"*''dian of the Kingdom, thus still farther eaciting the 
»o4innd« jealousy of the nobles. He retired before the English 
acotiMi army, laying waste the country behind him, and Edward 

had almost been starved into a retreat, when two Scotch Earls told 
him that Wallace was in the woods in his immediate ne^hbourhood. 
Edward at once advanced to meet him. Wallace, with his infantry 
formed into Bohd squares, awaited his attack. Such horse as he had 
fled without striking a blow. The arrows of the English archers 
broke the squares, and the 7000 heavy armed English cavalry had no 
Difuta wiiiut difficulty in completing the victory. Wallace fled, and 
■CFdUrk. teanmed his outlaw's life, nor does he again play a 
prominent part in histoiy. In 1305, he was betrayed by one of hi« 
own followers named Jack Short to Sir John Monteith, by whom he 
was given np to the English Kuig, and suffered death, with all the 
extreme penalties of the law.' The bitter feeling his outrages had 
taused in England made any other fote impoBEdble. Bnt though 
tgoys', Wallace nnks into obscurity, his work had not been 

tntBcj. without effect. The southern counties were so ravaged 

that the King could not maintain an army there, and had to retire 
from the country, which passed into the handa of a temporary 
regency, at the head of which was Comyn. 

For several years the steps taken for the Kduction of Scotland 
were marked by great weakness. Edward's energy was paralyzed, 
partly by the afiairs in France, partly by qnestions aiising with 
regaiii to the charters in England. Frequent complaints had been 
raised with regard to infrii^ements of the Charter of Foresta, It was 
to settle these complaints, and to discuss an extraordinary daim 
TiiUuuUot laised by Pope Boniface, that a Parliament was assem- 
""°'°- bled at Lincoln in 1301, With regard to the charter thft 

King yielded, and B considerable disafibrestjng of districts illegally 

' His Hontonoe Ins ; '" Thst for tha roblerte* and (slooy of which hs hid bson gnllty , 
hafthimldbehAiigedbj Uie Deck ; that as an ontlAW, uid tiot hAViu^ come to the EId^b 
peace, he should be cut down and beheaded u a tnltor i llutt for nciilsgea committed 
b^ bim. he aboiild be dlBembovBlled, and hli entnlla tmmt aa a wanilDg to oUien ; 
that hta head aboold bs fixed to London Bridge, and hLa qnartara to tld towna of 
Benrtck. NewcisUo, Btlrllng, and Perth." 
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included withiii the limits of the foreats took place. Pleased with the 
King's coBstitntioiial ooaduot, the baronage joined heartily in the 
rejection of the Papal claim. Boniface had issued a mandate desiiing 
the King to abstain from all further attacks on Scotland, "which 
did and doth still belong in full right Xo the Church of Rome." This 
mandate was delivered while Edward was in Scotland, and Boniface's 
position aa arbiter between Edward and the King of France prevented 
him from at once rejecting it It is probable that Boniface was 
only asserting his position as guardian of international law, but 
the English treated the claim as Berious. When it was brought before 
Parliament, the baronage replied that the kingdom of Scotland never 
had belonged to the See of Rome, and that they, the Barons of England, 
would not allow Edward, even if lie wished it, to surrender the 
rights of the Crown. It was not till 1303 tiiat Edward was able to 
resimie his conquest of that kingdom Early in that year he entered 
his Barons to assist John Segrave, Governor of Scotland, in marching 
from Berwick to Edinburgh. But that General mismanaged bis march, 
and as he approached Eoslin on the way to Edinburgh, in three divi- 
aions, he was fallen upon by Comyn, and his army defeated in detail 

The King had thus much to revenge when, in June, he began his 
march. On this occasion he was accompanied by a fleet p,i,u, ii„,am 
to bring his supplies. He thns avoided the difficulty "fSwtiMi*- 
wMch the desolate state of the country had hitherto presented. He 
pushed onward into the iai North. ' On returning he took up his 
abode for a time in Dunfermline. Moet of the Scotch Barons there 
sought and obtained patdon, and at length Comyn, who had been the 
leader of the rebellion, made a treaty in Fife, by which the Lords 
agreed to suffer any pecuniary fine Edward thought fit, and the 
castles and government were to be in Edward's hands. One strong- 
hold only refused to obey this treaty. Sir William Oliphant held 
the fortress of Stirling, and it required three months to smua cmitint 
reduce its gallant defenders to submission. This was the •• *•*•»"*• 
last opposition Edward had to fear ; he at once admitted the Scotch 
to pardon, and settled the country, placing his chief confidence 
apparently in Wisbart, Bishop of St, Andrews, John de Mowbray 
and Robert Bruce. It was soon seen how little reliance could be put 
on the first and last of these Commissioners. 

Robert Brace was the grandson of the claimant of the Scotch 
throne; his grandfether had been an English judge, his fotber a 
constant friend of Edward. It was only by marriage that the family 
had acquired the estiites of Carrick and Annandale. He was there- 
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fore to all mtenta and purposeB an Englishman, or lather a. NormaB 
Baron, poBBe&sed of that peculiar characterlBtic of the race whicli 
rendered it in fact a race of adventurera, with, the constant hope of 
winning great things before their minila . The iniitancea of Norman 
Barons who had won earldoms, kingdoms and empirea, wen too 
numeroas not to hare had effect apon aspiring memhers of the race. 
Bruce had np to this time played a somewhat Tacillating game, but 
on the whole, perhaps because of his feud with Balliol, he bad 
remained faithful to Edwatd. He seems now to have tbongbt his 
opportunity had arrived. It may perhaps have been the King's 

growing infiimitiea that enconraged liim . At all events, 
00111711. ud early in iFebraary 1306, he muidei«d in the church of 

Dumfries Comyn, who, in accordance with the inter- 
pretation of the law which Edward had recognized, stood next to the 
Balliohi in saccession to the Scotch throne, and who, since he had kst 
Bubuitted to Edward, had been true to him. Bruce then, joined by 
a few nobles, raised Uie standaxd of revolt. He proceeded at once to 
Scone, and there, in March, was crowned by Wishart and other of 
Edward's Commismoners. This unexpected insurrection from those 
whom he had tmsted roused Edward to extreme anger. With great 
pomp, at a meeting at Westnunater, he knighted bis son, and took a 
tntntuauKt Bolemn oath to avenge John Comyn's death. Carlisle 
(onrtt isnriK ^f^ tjie point of rendezvous, but already Bruce had been 
defeat«d at Methven near Perth by Aymer de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke, and was wandering barefoot and in misery among the 
hills and woods of the country. He was reduced to demand the pity 
of the King, but was refosed ; and a severe ordinance was issued that 
all abetton of the murder of Comyn should be banged, and that all 
those who assisted Bruce should be imprisoned. The ordinance was 
carried out with severity. Nigel Bruce, two Seatons, the Earl of 
Athole and Simon Fraser, were all executed, and the Countess of 
Buchan, who had crowned Bruce, was imprisoned, with ironical 
cruelty, in a crown-shaped cage. But Bruce himself was not taken, 
and issuing from his fastnesseB, he inflicted many losses by surprise 
upon the "F-nEliili- He even in his turn defeated the Earl of Pem- 
Etou4-i 4Htk broke, and shortly after the Earl of Qlonceater ; and 
■t*r ouiiiii. Edward was rousing himself to attack Tiim, though 
scarcely able to mount his horse, when he died upon the march. 

The mere narration of the political ihcts of the rdgn, although it 
brings out prominently much of Edward's greatness, gives no idea 
of the re.ll constitutional importance of his work. Not only w»» 
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he the firat truly Eitgliah King, both by his ciicomstaiices and politi- 
cal riewBibnthebecameiinTirtueofhiflloTeoforderand (|,„rtltatiiiiua 
legal anongemeikt, the completer of the English ConatLtu- iminrtuH si 
tion. In the fiist place, it is to him that we owe the pei- ^^ 
iection of the Parliameiitaiy Bystem, of the complete representation 
in Parliament of the three Eatatea of the realm, the Lords, Commons, 
and Clergj. For it is plain that it was bis intention to combine the 
three, although the clei^ tefiiaed to accede to hia wish, and piefened 
to tax themselves separately in Convocation ; a body which however, aa 
wiUbesfterwardB seen, alfioowea its lepresentatiyeairaiigBm^ntstohim. 
The gradual introduction of the representative syiitem of the counties 
has been mentioned* A min and again, on special occasions, knights, 
to represent the shire and to give information with regard to their 
counties, had been summoned. Simon de Moutfort had even introduced 
representation of the boroughs ; but this was rq;arded as wholly excep- 
tionaL Nevertheless, Edward was not long in seeing both the justice 
and advantage of the system. In the first Parliament of his reign, 
when enacting the first great Statute of Westminster, a healing and 
restorative meo&ure applicable to the whole country, he said that he. 
made it with the consent of the commonoUy; there were possibly 
representatives of the counties present ; mon probably their consent 
was arrived at in som^ other way. At the same time, the high view 
which he took of his own constitutional position is marked by a change 
in the ordinary form of enactmenL Statutes had hitherto bran anactod 
" by the counsel and consent of Farliament." The alteration of a few 
letters changed the meaning of this phrase. The present statute was 
said to be enacied "by the King by the advice of his Council and the 
assent rif Parliament." The legislative power was thus made to reside 
in the King and hia CoonciL It is the power thus claimed which 
gave rise to the legislative, or rather the ordaining power claimed by 
the King in Council, which was ailerwards frequentiy complMned 
of 'by the Parliament. But Edward, in. spite of these pret^nBitms, 
accepted the view thot all should be consulted where the interests of all 
were at stake. This was of course chiefly in the matter of tozatiott, 
and the convenience as well as the justice of the method which Simon 
de Montfort had set on foot soon became evident to his mind. 
From the b^irming of this reign, the method of taxation had been 
changed. Instead of an aid, raised from the land, it hod become a 
subsidy raised by an assessment on the moveables of the people. 
Host frequently the proportion granted was a tenth or fifteenth, but 
in these early times every variety of proportion was granted. As yet. 
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however, tiiese taxes had been collected locallj in accordaace with. 
arrangements loade bj Ezcheqnet officerag BheiifiB, oi the connly couit. 
la 1282, the King, being in wantofmonejfoinuB Welsh wais, proceeded 
by his ordinaty method. The soma rused locally were ineofficient ; 
while his Barona were with bim at the wan it was inconvenient to 
hold a Fatlitunent ; wiita were iamied therefore tA the aheriffs and 
archbifihopa to collect tbeir two Estates, the CoQunona and the deigy, 
at two centiea, York and Northampton. At these meetinga were pre- 
sent four lepieeentative knights from each conntj, and all freeholden 
of more th^ one knight's fee. The Commons mode tiieii grant of a 
thirtieth. The aBsembliea of the clergy declined, until the parochial 
clergy were represented. For this porpose the election of ProctcoB 
was then ordered, and they have aince formed a legokr part of the 
Convocation, These n^liations were not completed when what 
ia called the Parliament of Acton Burnell was summoned to settle 
the afiairs of Walea. At that meeting there were present no clergy, 
and representatives of twenty towns only, summoned separately. 
In 1290, a fiirther proof is given that for taxation by subsidy the 
representation of the Commons was Ix^jinning to be conndered 
necessary. In that year an old-fashioned feudal aid was granted for 
the marriage of the King's daughter. It was granted by the baron- 
age for the whole commonalty, and was in the old form of land-tax, 
but the Commons being subsequently present, it was dianged 
at their reqaest to a fifteenth. It was possiblB for the baron- 
age to grant the aid npon mUitEuy tenants, but the rest of the 
people coold not be reached. Two principles had by this time been 
established,— that the deigy should be fully represented, and that 
for subsidies upoh the whole kingdom it was both convenient 
and just that the Commons should in some way be represented ; 
but it was not yet held necessary for feudal matters, or for ques- 
tions touching the baronage only, that the Commons should be 
present. Indeed, at this very Parliament, the stataite " Quia Emp- 
tores" was passed by the Barons before the Commons assembled. 
All these preparatory steps found their completion in the Parlia- 
ment of 129G, when writ« were issued to the Archbishops to appear 
themselves, and to send Proctors to Westminster; to the Prelates and 
Barons, as Peers, and to the sheriffi, summoning the knighta of the 
countiea, and two burghers from each town.' There was thtu a 
Parliament complete in all its parts, such aa it has since remained. 
We must not suppose, however, that the Estates acted in common, ot 

^ Tbero wvre preeent Bt tUi Pirliuoent htod KuU Kpd fDrty-ono Bktods. 
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that the Commooa had much voice in the dehberation. At this veiy 
Parliament of 129S, the grant of each order was difFet^nt, dot vas it 
till 1318, in Edward II.V reign, that the Commons can be cona-dered 
as perfectly incorporated in the L^islatire Assembly. The con- 
stitntionAl view at present was, that the King, with the aaaent of 
Ms Barons, granted the petitions of the Commons and tJie Clergy. 

The great statutes which were passed in these varioua Parlia- 
menta must now be mentioned. Those which were of moat gen- 
eral national interest were the First Statute of West- b,^ ■t>M« 
minster, which, as has been before said, revived and re- •'"" ""^^ 
established the old constitutions of the country, and limited the 
employment of feudal aids ; and the Statute of Winchester, passed 
in 1285, which was a re-enactment and completion of the Asmze 
of Arms established by Henry IL, and aimed at once at the defence 
and poUce of the country. It laid upon the counties, under heavy 
penalties, the dn^ of indicting felons and robbers, ordered the 
police arraugemeuts of walled towns, the enlai^ement and clearing 
of the edges of public roads, and further defined the arms which 
each class of the population was bound to procure for the preser- 
vation of the land. Constables and justices were_ to be appointed 
to see to the proper observance of this statute, from whom snbee- 
quently grew the justices of the peace. Some such statute was 
indeed ve^ necessaiy, and even its strii^nt provisions were not 
sufficient to establish order. In 1305, England was full of riotoua 
outlaws, who were willii^ to hire themselves ont for pnrposes of 
private outrage when they were not plying their own ttade of 
robbery; these were known by the name of 1" trail-b&tons." To 
suppress them it was found necessaiy to issue commiasions to 
travelling justices, empowering them to act snmmarily towards such 
breakers of the peace. Theii strictness is mentioned in the political 
songs of tiie day. It was imposdble, it was said, any longer to beat 
your children, yon were at once punished as a trail-bfiton.> Even the 
stringency of these measures o£ suppression mark Edward's lova 
of order. Lastly, must be mentioned the great Acts for the confirma- 
tion of the charters, which are sometimes regarded as the statute " De 
tallagio non concedendo." From this time forward arbitrary tallages, 
though occasioually used, b^;an to be r^arded as illegaL 

> "Sire, ilJsTDdanil num gimniu ohaMJer 
Dt nne holb on de deiu, pur I; uueuder, 
Bnr mot baMn UUe, • ms bod BttMUer, 
E KTant qofl Ijh da prlAane muuoim grant doner." 

rTB 0»(taw'i jonir 0/ Trafllftejlm. PoiilfailSonsi, p. 231. 
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There were also two gieat statatee beoimg almost entirely npoa 
the feudal relationH of landed proprietoie. The firat was the sta- 
tute of "Quia Emptoteg" (1290), which forbad siiblnfeiidstian and 
thefonuation ofnevmanora. Ita oiigmal object was tu prevent feu- 
dal locda &om being defrauded of theii daea. Henceforward, piopertj' 
alienated ceased to belong in asj sense to the subordinate grantor, and 
letumed to the property of the lord saperior of the whole estate. The 
effect, unforeseen by the enacters, was to increase the number of inde- 
pendent gentry holding immediately irom the crown or from the great 
lords. The second statute is known by the name of the Second Statute 
of Westminster, or " De donis conditionalibuB." When an estate had 
been given to a man and to his children, it had hitherto bees held 
sufficient that the child should be bom. The estate had then 
become the absolute property of the man to whom it had been 
granted, and he conld alienate it at hia wilL It was now enacted 
that he had but a life interest in it, that if his children were not 
living at hia death, it leveited to the ongiual grantor. Thus was 
established the power of entaiL There remains one great statnte to 
be mentioned, the Statate of Uortmain. This was aimed against the 
increasing power and wealth of the Church, and t^ainst a legal trick 
by which laymen had freed themselves from feudal liabilities. It had 
become a custom to ^ve property to the Church and to receive it 
back as tenant of the Church, thus teed from obligation to lay 
aupeiioTs. At the same time, even though this device was not need, 
the accumulation of property in the hands of the Church withdrew it 
fix>m many feudal duties. It passed, it was said, "in mortnam 
manum" — into a dead hand. All transactions by which lands or 
tenements could in any way pass into mortmain were now forbidden. 
The same spirit which produced these laws had been felt in the admi- 
nistration of justice, where the three courte of Exchequer, King's Bench 
and Common Fleas were finally separated, and each provided with a 
full staff of officials. Even from this short sketch of the work of 
Edward T. may be gathered the great couatitutrmal importance of 
theieigii. 
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rfTHE reign of Edward II. affotda the IwBt apology for any 
-1- eioeseive exertiona of power which can be laid to the charge of 
Edward I. It is plain that there existed a readiness on the put of 
the nobles to take advantage of any weakness in the government of 
theii ruler ; on the part of the clei^ to reclaim the liberties of their 
order ; and of the lower classes to find a popular hero in every 
opponent of the government. It would seem indeed that there was 
no alternative between a strong and practically despotic government 
and anarchy. It was not till the feudal barons of England had had 
their fill of anarchy in the Wars ofthe Roses, and haddestroyed them- 
selves, that constitutional government, in our sense of the word, had 
a choice of existence, and our sympathies are constantly divided 
between the Church and barons, whose efforts alone promised ireedom, 
and the power of the encroaching ruler, Who alone ensured order. 
For the weakling who could secure neither one nor the other we can 
feel no sympathy. In the reign of Edward II. we feel as if we had 
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fallen back E^ain to tlie time of his grandfatheT. The great question 
at issoe throngliont ia the Bame— Shall foreigners, or indeed any other 
king-clioeeit favotmtes, Hnpenede the national oligarchy of great 
barons t The constant prominence of this question (which in the 
present leign was foithei embittered by the personal character of one 
at least of the favonritea) rendera it vary difBcult to distingaiah the 
part played by real patriotic demands for good govenunent and for 
constitntional limits to the royal power. It is pretty clear that the 
iavonrites were the chief canse of the diatnibances of the reign j ba^ 
on the other hand, the evident advantages offered by some of the 
baronial claims, and the love of the populace, who ranked even 
Lancaster with ita saints, compel ns to believe Uiat these tnrbnlent 
disturbere of the peace were worthy of wane sympathy. 

Wben the late King died in the neighbonihood of Carlisle, he 
believed that the war with Scotland would liave been caitied on by 
hie son, of whom he was very Cmd ; while he thought he had secured 
him from tliat danger which he had already foreseen would beset his 
reign, by inm'Hting on the diamisHal of bis favourite, Piers Gaveston. 
Ednid'i Gaveston was a young man of Gaecou ot Baeqoe oiig^ 

Mudjuv for of greater refinement apparently than the rough barons 
^ of England, their equal, if not their superior, in mardal 

exercises, and poasesaing those courtly tastes for music and the arts 
which marked the young King. But Edward disappointed his 
father's hopes. He had already (before his father had insiBted on the 
dismissal of Oaveeton) gone so fin as to beg for him, though in vain, 
the royal county of Ponthien. On his father's death he immediately 
recalled bim , A hasty and ineffectual msidi into Scotland, where 
Aymer de Valence was left as lieutenant, was all that came of fhe 
great preparatjons at Carlisle, and the King's mind seemed to be 
occupied in lavishii^ favonis on his friend. He gave him the Earl- 
dom of Cornwall, hitlierto an appanage of some royal prince. He 
seized the property of Walter, Bishop of Lichfield, who in the late 
reign had opposed Um in his office as treasurer, and bestowed it on 
Qaveston ; and after that young man had, by his ostentation, by his 
euccees in the lists, and by a reckless use of his happy gift of applying 
nicknames, excited the anger of the great noblec^ Edward was foolish 
enough, on leaving England to do homage Usr his French dominions, 
to leave him as Governor of the countty. Consequently, no sooner 
sm»u 4*- was he crowned than the Barons demanded in Parliament 
'^^'^ the dismissal of the fiivourite. The demand could not 
imk>,u««. be refused, and Edward promised to accede to it, but 
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pi'ored at the same time how determined he was to evade his promise, 
bj not only bestowing fresh giants on GaTeston, bat by appointing 
him Lozd Dqinty of Inland. Then tat a, year he reigned with 
abnost loyal power. 

The qnairel thus begun became the chief qnesdon of the mgn. All 
other ntatteis, even the conqnest of Scotiand, were subordinated 
to it ; and while it was eontlnning, Brace was qnietly sabdnlng 
fortress sAei fortiGeei, and suhjngatiiig t^ whole soath of Scotland. 
In the following year, the King still Luther showed his ontmst- 
worthinesB by leceiTing Qareston baok in England. He a*nrt«'i 
met him with great marks of affection at Cheater, hav- '•*"'™- 
ing probably had recourse already to that dangerous expedient, a 
Papal dispensation &om his promises. In feet, again like his grand, 
fitther, Edward fonnd it expedient throaghoat his reign to keep on 
very friendly terms with the Pope, and to back his authority by the 
ondefined power which the Head of the Chnrch still wielded. It has 
been seen how even his great fathet was onable to resist tliis tempta- 
tion. Clement Y,, an obseqnioas servant of the French King, and 
reigning at Av^^non, was veiy different from the formidable Boniface 
VIIL There was no difficulty in persnading him to renew the old 
alliance with the sovereign wliich placed the Church at his mercy. 
Uoreover, st this time he was aniioas, in the interests of his master, 
to procure Edward's co-operation in the nnprincipled destruction of 
the onler of the Templb Phiiip IV. of France, niged by an avari- 
cions desire to conflscate the vast property of this order, had set on 
foot the most eitmordinsiy reports of their licentiousness and blas- 
phemy. In October 1307, all their establishments were laid hands 
on, the inmates imprisoned, their wealth confiscated. He then, in 
nnion with the Pope, b^ged all his neighbours to adopt a similar 
course. Edward II. consented, and in Januaty 1308, all the Templars 
in England were imiaisoned. They were tried by the Chnrch on the 
aceosation of the Pope. In France, torture, and the skill of Philip's 
lawyen, had produced eertain confessions, on which the King acted, 
and the Order was there destroyed, its Qiand Master, James de Mold, 
being burnt as a heretic. In England, not even torture, which was 
now first used,! conld produce any important revelationa. "The inquiries 
lasted till 1311. Eventually, certain supposed proofs of heterodoxy 
having been produced, some of Hie Knights were confined in monas- 
teries, the Order Bnppressed.and their property gjven to the Hospitallers. 
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The effect of Oaveston's Teturo, and the lenewnl of Papal isflaence, 
otBini iiBu- ^^^ "^ course to increase the discontent, till, on the 27th 
UKtuxmutuM of Jnly, at a Parliament held at Stamford, the King 
or BumiDn). ^^^ compelled to give his cement to a atatnte of lefonn. 
By this the fint Statute of Weetminater was lenewed, the ondne 
power exercised by the constables of the Toyal castles, and the extor- 
tiona of the officers of the royal honsahold, were checked ; all old 
taxes upon wool and hides beyond the l^;al cnstonu were removed ; 
ffhile, at the same time, a general letter was directed to the Pope, 
beting him to abstain from his exactions. The storm continned to 
rise. Very shortly after this, the great Earls of £AncaBt«r, Lincoln, 
Warwick, and others, refiiaed to appear at a meeting at T<»k, if 
Oareston were present A meeting snmmoned in London at the 
beginning of the following year met with no better miccess. The 
Baions threatened to appear in arms if they appeared at all. The 
King, in fear, concealed Qaveston for a time ; the Barons then indeed 
came, hut came only to demand a complete reformatiou in the 
govenunent, to which the King was compelled to give his consent. 
The precedent in his grandfother's reign was then followed. From 
ADimiiCmat of '^^ present Uaich to Michaelmas of the following year 
tiu Lorii the government was placed in the hands of a commi»- 

"'■*"'™' sloii of twenty-one members, who were to produce ordi- 

nances of general reform. Pending the prodnclion of these ordinances, 
some preliminaiy articles were at once established. For the payment 
of the King's debta grants were to be recalled, and his eipenave 
housekeeping was to be limited. To satisfy the national feeling, and 
in the hope of lightening the tazca, the Italian house of the Frescobaldi, 
who had hitherto formed them, 'mis \a be deprived of that advan- 
tage, and Englishmen alone were to be employed in their collection ; 
and before all things, the charteis of liberty were to be observed. 

Hoping, probably, to gain popnlarity for himself and his fovonrite, 
and to be thus able to get rid of the Barons' interference, Edward 
determined on an expedition to Scotland ; bnt the great 
onBcoUud. Barons, on the plea that they were busied with their 
""' ordinances, refused \o accompany him. Some of his 

immediate adherents, such as Olonoeater, Warrenne, his half-brother, 
Thomas, Earl of Norfolk,' and Qaveston, alone went with biin . His 
hopes of gaining popularity by victory were disappointed. The 
Scotch retired before him. liiough Gaveston crossed the Forth, 

< H* faid litelj recelTBd tiie Earldom of Norfolk, md Uie nsk of Earl UiuabiU, \ij 
tbe death of Blgod wltbont bitnt 
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he could not bring on ui engagement; and when the English 
mtreatod, the Scotch hm^ npon their rear, and puisned their adv&n- 
tagea Into the coontj of Bnrham. In his necesaitf, the Tfing was 
driven to ill^t&l aodoni. He appropriated the property of the Eul 
of Lincoln and of the Bishop of Dnrharo, and taxed the pioTince of 
Cantethni^, The Patliament, therefore, was in no JmpTored temper 
when Eldward, leaving Gaveston in the protection of. Lady de Tescy, 
went to meet it in London in October. The Ordinancea nt i mi— — , 
were there produced. In addition to the aitidea already i«^i>ii»i 
granted, there wen others which aeem to explain the policy of the 
opposition, and to ahow the chief forms of miagovem- roUcraftk* 
ment at that time prevalent. No war was to be carried •w""'". 
on without consent of Parliament ; — taken in connection with the 
conduct of Bohnn and Bigod in the last reign, with the abstention of 
the Barons from the war with Scotland, and with the treaty between 
Brace and Lancaster, which will he afterwards mentioiied, this 
teema to ahow that the Barons desired a complete settlement of 
England before engaging in foreign wars. All taxes npon wool and 
other exporta idnce the coronation of Edward I. were to be removed : 
^the Barona aeem to have seen that export dntiea are a tax on p«dac- 
tion, and are odvontageoiu in the long ran to foreign monnfactnies 
onlj. The great officers of slate were to be nominated with consent 
of Parliament ; while, to complete the qrstem, the Bherifb, whom 
Edward I. had made elective, were to be nominated by these great 
officers ; in other words, the royal power waa to be restricted by a 
baronial oligarchy. Parliament woa \a be held at least once a year, 
which, consderisg that his father hod held at least three ParliamentB 
a year, seems to show a tendency on the part of the Sing to arbitrary 
government. Bad companions were to be removed from the King, 
and hie honsehold reformed. Many of these companions are men- 
tioned by name, and appear to have been foieignera. The King's 
tastes had collected aronnd >iiin foreignem connected with display of 
the arts, and on them he had lavished favoure, which excited the 
national feeling. But the chief attack after all was npon Oaveston, 
his coonttyman De Beanmon^ and his sister. Lady de Yescy. It was 
ordered that Gaveston shonld leave the kingdom by the 04,,^™ 
port of Dover on the 1st of November, and never **''i"*"*- 
again enter any territory belonging to the English Crown.' 
In pnrsnance of these Ordinances, Qaveaton left England, and took 

1 Than sn only Uie princlpid ftrtlclsa ; XOffn were muif otban, Ui< unngement of 
the law eonjtii tho Toyal prerogaUrfl oTjTUtlcei fltc 
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Kfoge in Fl&nden. But before the year was over he again appeared 
in England, and joined Edwatd aa lie Irnmed to the North, to be, as 
he believed, kn within the leach of hia enenuea At Knaieeborot^Ii, 
miinfjiii Edmid tJion^t >iiin»i1f etrong enough to pat forwud 
S^Vy a jnoclamatdon deelaiing the buuBhment of QftTeston 

ma- contiaif to the Conatitation. He readmitted him to 

favonr, and restored liim hia propertj. It was even Teported that he 
waa intrigaing to aeeure kim a retreat in Scotland. Thia flagrant 
violation of bia word «et all England against the King. The old 
Archbishop Wincbelaea of CantArbnrj, aa in the last reign, became a 
centre of revolution ; be ezcommnnicated Qaveatoa, while the 
nttugtfal Borons, at the head of whom were now the Earls of 
aUdft lAncaster and Hereford, prooeeded to take adave mea- 

snrefl. This Lancaster waa the eldest son of Edmund, biother of 
Edwaidl. His power in Ei^land was enoimoQs; he was Bail of five 
conntdes. From bia &tlier be had received Lancaster and the 
confiscated estatea of De Montfort and Ferrera, the Earldoma monelj 
of Leicester and Derby ; he had married the heiress of the De I«cjs, 
and npon the death of the Earl of Lincoln had sacceeded to Qie 
EarldMns of Lincoln and Salisborf. He began that oppoaition, 
which will be frequently mentioned afterwaids, of the younger 
branch of the Flantageneta to the reigning house. Hereford, the 
■on of tlte great Humphrey Bohnn, was the hereditary chief c^ the 
baronial party. He had manied Elizabeth, the King's sister. The 
leaders of the baronial party agreed to repair to those parte of 
Enghind where they had most influence. I«ncaBter proceeded north- 
wards so repidly, that the King bad to fly before him, and was nearly 
captured at Newcastle, where Oaveston's jewels and horses fell into 
I^oaster'a hands, end thence be took ship for Scarborough. Lan- 
caster took up bia position in the middle of England, wbi^ the rest 
of the baronial party besieged Gaveston in that fortress, where ha waa 
soon obliged to suzrender. This he did to the Earl of Pembn^ 
who was no enemy to the King, upon a promise that if he could not 
come to terms with the Barons he should be restored to ScarborongL 
Pembroke persuaded him to go with him to hie castle at Wallingfoid, 
but on the way, during a temporary absence of Pembroke, he was 
surprised by Warwick, who hatfid him for having nicknamed him 
"The Kack Dog," brought to hia castle of Warwick, 
babLdx ■« and there beheaded on Blacklow HilL The King waa 
WKwick. naturally full of anger, nor did he, in fact, ever forgive 

Lancaster, but he yielded to necessity, being perhaps in a particnl&ily 
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good hmnoni at the biith of a aon and Iieit ; and the Baronfl, who 
appealed in aims at Wan^ all leceived paidon ia ezdumge for some 
aUght conceaaions, among others far the teatotation of GaTeaton's 
jewels. It VBS not, howevet, till the cloae of the following Tear tiiat 
the paidone were completed, Edvaid having in. tlie meantime been 
to France. 

Thia cloaes the first period of the reign, bnt it ia plain that the 
Barons were not yet satisfied. Their chief enemj was lemoved, bnt 
th^ policy was not accepted. Thos, when in 1314 the ,^„^ ^ „„ 
King collected a large arm j, many of them still held win seotnux. 
aloo^ thongh they sent their forces. If Scotland was to "*** 
be saved it was time for energetic action. One by one the foitiesBeB 
had 1}een taken. Stilling still held out, bnt the QoTemoi promised 
to capitulate imless lelieved before St. John's Day, By a rapid 
maroh Edward reached the place befoK the fatal day. Bat Brace 
was leady to receive him. He had arranged his troope a little to the 
Bontit and east of the castle, with his right resting on the xttn it 
little brook Bannockburn. His position ms caiefolly ■"»•**■* 
pnpaied. His front was partly covered by a maish, and where this 
ceased and waste land b^;an he had dng shallow pitfalls, witli 
a pointed stake in each, to check the advance of the heavy cavalry, 
of which the EngliBh army then consisted. His left was defended by 
the clifb of the castle. Edward Brace commanded the light, Thomas 
Bandolf the left, Walter Stewart and James Doaglaa the centre, 
a small reoigoaid was commanded by Brace himsell On the eve 
of St John's the English attempted to secoie Sidiling, bnt were 
beaten back by Randolf. On the morning of the S4th of Jnne, the 
Abbot of Inchaffisy Kaid mass in the Scotch army. As th(^ knelt, 
Edward exclaimed, " See, they beg pardon." Bat Ingram of Um&an- 
ville, a Scotch nobleman, by his side, leplied, " Tea, sire, bnt of 
Heaven, not of yon." Immediately after this the battle began, and 
already the weight of the English men-at-anos and the flights of 
arrows were t.bJTming tLe Scotch ranks, when Bmce fell npon the 
fiaitk of the archers with his reserve. The fortune of the day was 
still doubtfal, when troope were seen advancing with fiying standards 
behind the Scotch. They were the camp ^llowers of Brace's army, 
who were eagerly pnshing forward to watch the %ht, bnt the Engligh 
beUeved it was tiie arrival of leinforcemenls. They had already 
fonnd enongb to do, and did not wait the new airivt^ The flight 
soon became a disordetly roat The horses etnmbled and fell in the 
latfalls or etnck fast in the morass, and the Scotch pnrsued rathlessly. 
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With difficulty the King, under the guidance of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, escaped from the field, and sought safety with a few hnndied 
men in I>unbai, whence he took ship to Berwick. The Eail of 
Qloiieeater, with great nnmben of BaionB and Knights, were left dead 
upon the field, and during the retreat the Earl of Hereford was 
captured at Bothwell. He was Eubaequently exchanged for the 
Biahop of Ola^w and Bruce's wife and daughter, who had long 
been in honourable custody in England, 

Edward thought for a moment of lenewii^ the war, and a^ain 
EAmrd niuH ''"''^'M'ed & freah army ; bnt the condition of England 
' to tow*, oniH- rendered fiirther action impoaeible. The discontented 
iHUdUuton. jjj^j^ attributed the digaster to the refusal of the King 
to accept the Ordinances, and to the inflnence of his new fsToniites 
Beaumont and Deapeiuer. Money, too, waa wanting ; and tiie King's 
renewed efforts to obtain it from the clergy by meana of the new 
Archbishop Waller were met with firm oppo^tion. But though war 
waa UBeleea, he would not liaten to Bnice'a oyertnres for peace, 
obstinately lefusing to regard that Prince in any other light than titat 
of a rebel. The North of England was thus left open to the fierce 
inroads of the Scotch. 

The loss of the En^ish pieet^ waa more disastrous than the 
WHiinWtia immediate lost of the battle. The Welsh and Irish 
\at btiut. thonght their opportunity had arrived for obtaining their 
independence. The Welsh insurrection waa indeed subdued after a 
year of fighting ; hut it required three years before Ireland was again 
secured to the English Crown. In that country Edward I. hod done 
but little. It was in its usual state of disorder. The feuds among 
the Norman adventurers, to whom the conquest had been left, were 
scarcely less constant or bitter than the wars among the native tribes 
who surrounded them. Against these tribes, however, they exercised 
the greatest cruelties. To be an Irishman was to be excluded from 
iilljustice,to be classed at once as arobber and murderer. The news 
of the Battle of Bannockbum induced the Irish to beg the assistance 
of Bruce, and to ofier him their crown. He declined it for himself, 
but his brother Edward, as ambitious as the Scotch King, accepted 
the offer. In May 1316 he landed, supported by the 
bnuiMiu great tribe of the O'Niells, and probably also by the 
""'^ Norman Lacys, and was victorious over the combined 

forces of the Butlera and De Buigha, In vain did Edward send 
John of Hotham, a clergyman, to attempt some combination among 
the English and the Irish tribes. The English dislike to the royal 
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lieatenant Ender prevented union, and in May 1316, CfNidl of Tyrone 
gave np his ctaim to the Iriali throne to Edward Bnice, gmitA 

vho was crowned King. But a series of separate attacks Km- 
upon the natiTes was more BQccessful. At Atheniy the 
O'Connors were almost exterminated. The amTal of King Robert in 
Ulster, and a march in winter to Limerick and Dublin, produced no 
permanent effect, and at length, in 1317, Boger Mortimer, landing 
with a conaiderable army, succeeded in establishing some order. The 
Locys were executed for treaaon ; the tribes began quarrelling among 
themselTea ; and finally, in 1318, Edward Bruce fell in i,uu«di,t 
a battle, in wliioh he waa defeated by John of Binning- i*™*"!*, 
ham, in the neighbourhood of Dnndalk. The English government 
was re-establish^ in all its oppression.^ 

Meanwhile, England iteelf had been in a miserable plight. 1315 
and 1316 Fere years of fearful famine. Prices rose to nmna u 
an unprecedented height Wheat waa sold for 40 marks »*«*■ 
a quarter; and Parliament still furtlier ^gravated the evil by 
fixing a maximum price, which for a time closed the markets 
altogether. Terrible diseaBea followed in the wake of the famine. 
Again and again the northern counties were mercilessly ravaged ; 
whole districts and dioceses were glad to compound with the Scotch 
for safety. An attempt was made by a Parliament in this year to 
re-establish the national prosperity, by obliging the , ._„^ „ ,„ 
King to accept Lancaster as his chief minister. Lan- pomr uiniitn. 
caster accepted this position, upon the condition that he 
shoTdd be allowed \a resign if the King refused to follow his advice, 
or if men objectionable to Parliament were admitted to the King's 
Council. For a. moment there was peace. The Ordinances were 
accepted, and ordered to be published tliroughout the country. But 
it was not in the King to act honouiably when the fortunes of his 
favourites were at stake ; and Lancaster soon found himself thwarted 
by the ever-increasing power of the Despenseis, It waa temaviva 
in vain that Pope John SXIL was called in as a modi- »"!«■«". 
ator. Eia legates were equally unsuccessful in their attempts to 
heal the domestic quarrels of the country and to establish a truce with 
Scotland. Bruce refused to treat unices he was acknowledged as 
King. He continued his enterprises, and captured the town of 
Berwick. The legates could do nothing but put him under the ban 
of the Church. 

At last, in 1318, a msis was reached. The necessity of union 
against Scotland began to be obvious. The Despenseis were for a 
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time removed &om England, and a committee in the interest of 
Lancaatei was appointed to watch the loyal action in the intervals 

of Parliament. This tempoiaiy adjustment of affitini 
ootuiuiUiHiUi in England was followed before loi^ by a tjnce with 
"""•^ Scotland. Edwaid tried and fidled in an attempt to 

regain Berwick. Another forions invasion bad ravaged the North of 
En^and, in which no less than eighty-four towns and vilh^es were 
burned. It waa plain that the Scotch were too strong for him. At 

the same time Brace was aniions to be rid of the ex- 
BtMiud. communication, and agreed to waive his claim to the 

^*"'' obnoiiooB title. Under these ciicnmstancea there waa 

no difBcoltj in treating. 

It soon became evident that the late attempts at compromise between 
the two patties in England weie hollow. The question had to be tried 
by an appeal to arms. Nothing conld induce the Eiug to get rid of 
his &TOurit«B, nor the opposition to act in common with them. It 
n> waidi was a little private quarrel, and no great question, which 
umAHiumi ijj length blew the smoulderii^ discontent to a flame, 
■"■pn™"* The marriage of young Hugh Deapenser with the 
daughter of the Eari of Qlouceeter, who had died at Bannockbnm, 
had introduced a new and objectionable power into the midst of the 
Welsh Marches. A quarrel arose about a vacant fief, and the 
Uatchers made coromon cause agcunst the &vonrite. The King 
Wmtii Binli *"^^™^ *''* question to be settled before his own court, 
■lUitiK and subsequ«atly before Parliament; but Hereford re- 

mbitIhix foBed to appear unless the Deapensers were removed. 

As the King vindicated his favonritea, and refused to remove them, 
Hereford marched northward, joined Lancaster, and made a formal 
KDKOrd ud agreement with him that there should be no peace till 
J^^ll' the Deapensers were gone. The eonfederatea came in 

US'- arms to the Parliament held at Westminster, found 

themselves completely master of the King, presented him with eleven 
articles of reformation, and procured from him, irr^ularly, and in 
supoiun Bpite of the protfistationn of the clei^, the condemna- 
^•'"■^^ tion and baniahment of the Despenaera. TTiia condem- 

nation waa afterwards formed into a statute, and a pardon given to 
all those who had compelled the King to grant it 

But though Edward had temporarily yielded, patties were bo 
evenly balanced that very littie turned Uie scale. Toung Despenser 
was serving as admiral on the coast of Kent. He was therefore safe 
from such personal attacks as Gaveeton had been exposed to, and the 
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King was able to repair to the coast and conceit meaauiea with him 
As the Queen was tnTelling from London to Canterbuiy to meet him, 
aha was nfosed admittance to the loyal castle of Leeds bj the 
Govemor, Bodleameie. Angij at this inault, the King mnit ta tiu 
attacked the castle and hanged the ganison. It seems EdwuThT" 
to have been felt that, in iaeulting the Queen, the op- XMro. 
poaitdos party had gone mach too fat. The ^ng iras able to lecall 
Ute Despensers, sereial of the nobles declared that the late sentence 
of banishment had been procnied bj overwhelming fmce i and as he 
marched towards the West i^aiutrt the Welsh Maiches, his brotheis, 
the Earls of Norfolk and Kent, and several otbeiB of the h< nodn iht 
greater nobility, followed his standard. By occupying JJSSS 
the valley of the Serem, he separated the Marchers liom icutiui. 
Lancaster, who was collecting troops st Doncaater. Moitimei and 
most of the Maicheia came to tenns, and muxendeied. Hereford 
with several others, broke thioi^;h the royal aimy, and joined Idincas- 
tei. The King's enemies wero now collected into one body, and he 
lapdlf turned against them. To securo support, and probably in 
pnisuance <A their nsual policy, the robel loids had entered into a 
treaty with the Scotch. Brace was to come to their assistance, but 
no conquests that be sboold make were to be permanent. The price 
of his help was to be peace, and tlie acknowledgment of his royal 

tia& 

On the approach of the King, the rebels fell back, and were inter- 
cepted at Boronghbiidge by Sir Andrew Harklay, Governor of 
Carlisle. On attempting to cross the bridge, Hereford ^^,^ 
was killed from below; while the fords were so strongly Lunucait 
guarded tliat the paesage of the river seemed impossible. ""'*«*'«wi^ 
Lancaster, with some hnndred barons and knights, surrondered. He 
was taken to Fontefiact. The accusations against him, including his 
treasonable compact with Bruce, were stated before a committee of the 
King's Barons, and condemnation passed against >iim unheard. He 
was beheaded, with all drcumstanees of indignity, A considerable 
nnraber of barons suffered either witli him or immediately after. 
Thonias of Lancaster appears to have been an ordinary feudal party 
leader, with a policy which was directed chiefly to domestic reforms 
and to tlie enrtailment of tiie royal power. At the same time, the 
conunoual^ of England most have understood that, however sdflsh 
that policy might have been, it yet led, in the flii»tiTig 
state of society, to improvement in the condition of the 1 
lower orders. Not otherwise can we explain the fact ' 
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that miiacleB before long were worked at the tomb of Laucastei, and 
his memory ho woishipped and honoured by the people, that the King 
found it necessary to Hiuround the place of his eieculioa with armed 

The triumph of the De^tenseiB teemed complete. The elder of 
Triuifhtiih* them was made Earl of Winchester. Their policy too 
ixipoHn. ^aa at once adopted. The Ordinances were revised, 
all that oould touch the King's prerogative was cut out. It 
was ordered eapeciallj that hereafter no baronial committee should 
dictate laws to the King, but he " should make all laws concerning 
the estate of the crown or of the realm in Parliament, with the 
consent of the prelates, earls, barons, and univeTBality of the realm." 
Bonniatw '^^^ ^^ yeats' truce being now out^ the King marched 
witbieotiu*. to Scotland, but, like all others of this reign, the 
expedition came to nothing. No important battle was fought. 
Want of food compelled the English to return, followed by 
their indefat^ble enemies. So close were they upon their heels, 
that at a place called Byland, in Blackmoor Forest,. Edward was as 
nearly as possible surprised. So unexpected was the attack, that 
treason was at once suspected. To the astonishment of all, Sir 
Andrew Harklay, who had been made Earl of Carlisle for his serricea 
Fuog isr tui- Bt Boronghhiii%e, was proved, for some unexplained 
i.MiT»n. reason, to have been in correspondence with Bruce. For 
this treason he was eiecuted. Such constant fulures became ridicu- 
lous, and at length, Edward, acknowledging Bmce's title as King, 
made a treaty with hiin for thirt«en years. 

It seemed for the moment that Edward's troubles weie over. 
i>ui«i at- ■^^^ baronial party was crushed, their intercourse with 
imuuuiw aw the Scotch had dunaged their reputation ; the assnmp- 
^'"^ tion on their part of the sole power of legislation had 

produced some reaction. The truce with Scotland had secured 
Edward from danger from the North, There seemed no reason why 
he and his favourites should not rule almost as they wished. To 
fact, however, the crisis of his reign was qiproaching ; daugere sur- 
rounded him on every dde. That the baronial party was stUl alivo 
and active was soon made evident by a plot to liberate all the 
political prisoners. The plot indeed miscarried, but Mortimer 
found means to make good hia escape from the Tower, and, taking 
refuge in France, became a centre round which disafiection might 
gather. Want of money, too, was a constant source of danger ; while 
the meagre granta made by Parliament diowed how general was the 
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national feeling against the government of the faToniites. Koi was 
the Church in mnch better temper than the Barons and the Commons. 
On more than one occasion the King bod qooneUed with the national 
Church, which found an active, able, and somewhat unscrupolotis 
champion in Adam Odeton, Bishop of Herefoid, This man had 
been dcepl; implicated in tlie baronial movements, had been deprived 
of his temporalities, and thus became a determined enemj of the 
King. While qnaneUing with the national Choich, Edward had 
Hhown no vigonT in opposing Rome. On two occaaions he failed in 
procntiiig the election to hiahoprica of his nominees, and yielded 
without a struggle to the authority of the Pope. But submission to 
Rome had now become a sure waj of gaining unpopolaritj both 
among clergy and laity. On the deatii of Boniface VIII., the grandeur 
and independence of the old Papal system had come to an end, but 
its constant demands upon the national churches were by no means 
lessened ; and such exactions had become mole intolerable nov that 
the ill-gotten wealth which they supplied found its way into the 
hands of a Pope holding his court at Avignon, a mere creature of 
the French King : to the old diatilce of Papal supremacy there was 
now added the national dislike of France. 

To crownEdwaid'sdifficul ties, he found himself involved in adispute 
with France. In 1322, Chatlea IV., son of Philip the wama^rtih 
Fair, had ascended the throne. It at once became evident fimu*. 
that he intended to pursue his father's policy. He de- 
manded personal homage from King Edward. His ambassadors could 
procure nothing bnt the threat that, nulesa it waspaid,Oiiieniie vonld 
he seized. In the little town of Saint Sardoe, in the A^enois, a quarrel 
between the people and their English Seneschal brought the matter 
before the French King. He summoned Edward before his court It 
was clear that the old machinery of feudal supremacy was again to be 
set in motion. War in fact actually began j the French armies captured 
Ponthien and the Agenois. It was in vain that King Edward offered 
justice to the aggrieved inhabitants of Saint Sardosinhie own courts, 
in vain that he soi^ht the mediation of the Pope. He was himself 
entirely in the hands of the Despensers ; and those noblemen, airaid 
probably to allow the King to get beyond the reach of their personal 
influence, used all their power to prevent him from going himself to 
Fiamie. It was at last decided that Queen Isabella, 
the French King's sister, should go to Paris, and try if i 
she could come to some arrangement. She procured ' 
leave for her eldest son Edward to represent his father, and do 
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homage foe Onietme. Bnt, when the young Prince reached Fari)^ 
he waa in no haste to letaixu I& feet, the Queen had fallen in love 
with Mortiinei, and had paaeed entiidy under hii influence and that 
of the other baronial eiilee ; and nnder the shjlful management of 
Orleton, MoTtimer and hia friends were engaged in a great conspiracy. 
It was in Tain that the King perpetiiallj wrote to demand her retam. 
She pleaded penonal dread of the Despenseis, nod explained of the 
King's 01-iuage. For a woman living in adultery with hei husband's 
enemy, sodi chains are perhaps not worth ntnch ; bnt it does seem 
probable that as a high-spirited woman she had much to bear from 
the King's partiality for his favonrites, many of whom were men. of 
the lower lanha of life. 

The conspiracy was so widespread, and so judidonaly managed, 
that her cause was soon regarded as a natitmal one. Hoblea, clergy, 
and commonalty seem alike to have been in her interesL At the 
instigBtion of t^ Pope, she was oUiged to leave Paris, bnt sbe took 
the oppoitimity of going to Hoinanlt, and Masxt contracting a 
marriage between her son Edward and the dan^t«t of the Count, 
and of engaging that Prince to ssfdst her in her enterprise. On 
nuimaiita *^^ ZV^ of September she landed with her fca«ign 
■■^w'- aniiliaries at the month of the OrwelL She was 

joined by the Kill's brothers, by his cousin Henry of Lancaetei, 
and by ^ the nobility of the East The Archbiahop of Canterbury 
supplied her with money, London rose in her &voiir. The 
skilfal management of the Bishop of Hereford won her alliea on 
Btffutr ^ sidee, and the King fonnd it necessoty to fly before 

ftthm itrnfth. jjgj advance. Leaving the Earl of 'Winchester in Erietol, 
he tried with yoni^ Despenser to reach Londy Isle in the Bristol 
Channel. The wind prevented him, and he was driven to land in 
Wales. Bristol was taken by the Queen without a siege, and the 
nwsiuti King finally fell into the hands of his pursners in Wales, 
bku. He was put into the chaige of Henry of Lancaster, 

"'*' brother of the late Earl, at Kenilworth. William Trossel, 

whom the Queen had made her judge, superintended the trial of the 
DespeuBete and their friends, and tbey were all put to death. In 
Decembetthe Parliament met at Westminster, and swore fealty to the 
Queen and Prince. The Bishop of Hereford pnt the qnestion 
whether Edward or his son should henceforward rule. The assembly 
friHa ormiH declared for the Prince, who accepted the gitnation, bind- 
■"• *!«■ ing himself to six articles, which seem to represent the 
complaints against the King, and which laid to his charge, tbs 
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rule of favoiintea, tlie contempt of good advice, the Iobb of ScoUand, 
acti of Tiolence agaiiut tiie cleigj and the Roblee, and the lefnsal of 
justice. iBBbella pretended to be angry at this act of deposition, but 
her pretence could decciTe nobody. Finally, a depnta- Mn4a •( m* 
tion waited upon the tmfortnn&te Edward, and piocoied '^'^ 
hia Tedgnation. He was hunied fimm fortresa to fortress, and before 
long met a cruel death in Berkeley Castle. 

Thioughont the baronial efforts of the reign, constitational views 
and personal interests had been closely interwoven, otuncwret 
The single-minded patriotism of Simon de Montfort i^ ■>pp''«»'i» 
bad been entirely absent. It was the personal ambition of a Prince 
of the blood, of enormoos wealtb and influence, wbicb bad supplied 
the baronial party with tbeii first leader. The vindictive feelings 
of personal dislike bad produced an unjustifiable muidei of the royal 
f^Toorite. Success had been followed by an unconstitutional appro- 
priation of all the powers of government. To support tbeir supremacy 
the Barons had not shrunk from an alliance with their national 
enemies. To secure a second trininph and revenge they had adopted 
Uie cause of an adulterous Queen and her worthless favourite. Yet 
throughout, the pretence of tbeir action bad been the maintenance of 
the old constitution, and the act wbicb closed the reign was a formal 
declaration on the part of Parliament of a constitutional right of the 
nation to depose a sovereign who proved himself unfit for his high 
poidtioR, 
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sir Robert Pmjnge.'lSii, ' 

AS the conqneBt of England by Queen Isabella and Moi- 
-i^i- timer had been ostensibly imdertaken for purposea oi 
lefonn. in the govemment, and fceedom from tte in- Kemruof 
fluence of favouiitca, the first measures taken were such "(w™- 
03 might befit a reforming party. The charters of liberty -vrere 
solenmly renewed, and the removal of the more ohvious abuses 
piomised, the judgment against Lancaster and hia Irienda was re- 
versed, and the government nominally placed in the hands of a 
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council of regency, fonned of four BiahopB, fout Eorla, and aix Barona. 
Nevertheless, the real power temamed in the hands of Mortimei ; to 
him and to the Qneen a ctmsidemble portion of tlie royal revenuea 
were diverted, and before long all trace of refbnn had disappeaied, 
icoTtimn'i arid Moitimer, forgetful ofthe pretext which had seciued 
"''■«'''™'™^ him his position, and of the fate of his predecessors, he- 
came to all intents and porpoeee himself a laToarite, giving to that ' 
word the meaning which best describes it, an irresponsible and all- 
powerfiil minister. He even surrounded himself, we are told, with a 
guard of 180 kn%hte, and altogether adopted an ostentations bearing 
which could not but create enemies ; at the tame time hia connectioii 
with the Queen excited the displeasure of all respectable men. 

His early government was radelj interrupted by an invasion from 
Scotland. The truce was not yet eipired, but the opportunity wae 
^^^^ too good to be lost. To the English the renewal of war 

paijiBciiiirt was dittaateAil, and measures were taken to avoid it. 
'°°*'™^ A meeting was arranged with the Scotch King, but the 

conclusion wae so evidently foregone, that Eobert summoned his 
army to assemble on the very day appointed for the meeting, 
and while the negotiations were still going on, the Scotch crossed the 
borders in force. The campaign against them was not successful. 
More used than the Kn gliah to rapid movements, capable of living 
upon much less, and able to supply tiiemselves with tliat little from 
an enemy's countij, the Scotch constantly avoided a great battle. 
Twice was Edward deceived by a simple stratagem of the Scotch, 
who left the watchflres burning, while they secretly decamped, and 
he was finally obl^ed to close the campaign without a battle. It 
became neceeeary for Mortimer and Edward to treat, and the Queen 
offered her daughter Jane as the price of peace. In March 13S8, that 
peace was concluded ; Bobert's son, David, was to marry Jane ; the 
English were to use their best endeavours to have the ecdeaiastica] 
^^ censures which hui^g over Bruce removed, and on the 

payment of £20,000, promised to give np all daims 
upon the Scotch crown, and to acknowledge Bruce as king. 

Though the English nobles had long ^liked the Scotch war, and 
had at all events made use of their pretended dislike as a weapon of 
opposition to the government, they now, with true party spirit, and 
moved probably more by dislike to Mortimer than by any patriotic 
feeling, declared themselves horrified at the disgraceful treaty, and 
held aloof from the Parliament which ratified it Dialike to the 
Kovemment was in truth growing to a head. Associatious were 
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formed to uphold the oidiiuuiGea of the last reign. At length, at a 
Parliament called at Salisboty, to be present at the cteation of new 
peeia — when Mortiinei was made £arl of March ; Fiince John, Earl 
of Cornwall ; and James Butler, Earl of Ormond — Prince Heary of 
Lancaster, the brother and successor of Earl Thomas, and other mal- 
contents, refused to appear. Shortly afterwards it was heard that 
they were in arms at Winchester. The King's unclea, the Earls of 
Kent and Koifolk, had hitherto supported Lancaster, but as Mortimer 
drew near with his aimy, they suddenly deserted him. This caosed 
the failure of the insurrection, and Lancaster and his Mends were 
obliged to Bubmit to hard terms, purchasing theii freedom with half 
their incomes, and the pledge that they would no longer oppose the 
goremment. 

It is not to be supposed that this ineffectual insuzrection put an 
end to the discontent During the whole of the foUowii^ year, 
while Edward was absent in !France, rumours began to prevail that 
the old King was still aliye, and in the Spring Parliament of 1330, 
She countij was astonished by the sudden apprehension of Edmund, 
Earl of Kent, the King's uncle. He and many other nn...j~«...j 
uobles, among others the Archbishop of York and ^HUnfzioL 
Bishop of Loudon, had undoubtedly jcdued in a con- '"^ 
apiracy nominally for the restoration of the late King. The exami- 
nations made it evident that tTiiit insurrection had been fomented by 
the agents of Mortimer, and that Kent had Mien a Tictim to their 
macbinatjons. He confessed his complicity in the scheme, and was 
beheaded. Mortimer doubtless was glad of the opportunity of thus 
weakening the party of his enemies. Among the petitions of the 
Commons in the first Parliament of the reign was one against the 
exactions of the royal Princes ; this renders it probable that they 
had taken upon themselves to exact purreyance, and Mortimer 
might rely upon the popular feeling being with him in this act of 
■violence. 

But a more important enemy now made his appearance. Edward, 
who had been married to Philippa of Haiuault in 13S8, had now a 
sou, afterwards the Black Prince, and therefore could not but 
feel that he had reached man's estate. He was weary of the 
domination of Mortimer, and could hardly have looked with iavour on 
the man who had killed his father and his uncle, and was now living 
in adultery with his mother. He determined to assume j. ^ 
thereinsof government, and, in alliance with the Barons, umm 
suddenly seized Mortimer during the sittings of the ""*'™'- 
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FarUanictit at Nottiugluim, aud piocured his speedy trial and execn- 
tioD. To the Queen he acted firmly but meicifully ; he allowed her 
vCSOOO a year ; he gubseciuently even increased this income, and during 
her lifetime paid her a yearly Tisit of ceremony, hut he refnsed to 
allow her any influence in tiie government, and she passed the 
Temalning twenty-seven years of her life in privacy at Riaings Castle, 

The yotmg King was satisfied with the vengeance he had taken, 
Edwwd'i hHi- and proceeded by acta of leniency to heal party feeling, 
iBiiiHnni. raBtoring the forfeited inheritances to the sons of those 
who had lately Buffered, and extending his kindness to the wives even 
of Mortimer, and Qoumay his father's murderer. He made common 
cause with those nobles who had hitherto been discontented. Henry 
of I^ncaster became a promineut member of his council ; the great 
seal was placed in the hands of John of Stratford, the author of the 
bill of deposition in tlie last reign. 

Edward's attention was almost immediately drawn to Scotland. 
Bomoi tamdH Robert Bruce had died in 13S9, leaving his son David 
**'"*^ still a child, ro that the government fell into the hands 

of a succession of regents Scotland had been so doely connected 
with England, that many barons held property in both kingdoms. 
During the war of independence, these properties had naturally been 
confiscated on both sides. At the peace of 1326 they should have 
been, restored. On tlie part of Scotland this was not done. The 
party of Balliol and of Comyn was by no means extinct, and the 
disinherited lords gathered round Edward Balliol, the son of John, 
who thus became the bead of a formidable body of men, whose 
interests were stwrnglj opposed to the government of the Braces. They 
suddenly determined on an expedition to restore if poesible Balliol 
to the throne. Sailing from Ravenapnr in Yorkshire, Balliol and his 
Mends landed at the mouth of the Tay, defeated, with much loss, 
the Begent at the battle of Buplin, pushed onwards towards Perth, 
and, while his English ships annihilated the Scottish sqnadron in the 
river, was crowned at Scone ; thus in seven weeks from llie time he 
left England he had apparently secured the crown. His repulse was 
almost as rapid as his success. In three months the Mends of Bruce 
had rallied, and Balliol, unable to make head against tlifiin, had 
been driven from the country, 

Edward, while ostensihly discountenancing Balliol's movement 
Eiaudnp- in England, bid, in truth, determined to make osa 
put! um. of \^ success ; and a treaty was arranged between 

them, by which Balliol promised to own the supremacy of England 
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and to give up Berwick, while the two kings were mutually to 
defend each other agaiiist all enemies. He made h Eiiow of defcning 
the qaeation flret to Parliament, and upon failing to obtain au 
answer, to the judgment of the Pope and the French King. Bat 
there veie seldom wanting excuses for a war with Scotland. Border 
distnrbancea speedily arose, and in 1333, acknowledging the treaties 
he had mode, he advanced to the si^e of Berwick. AicMbald 
Dougka, the then Segent, came with an army to relieve siafattBairick 
this important fortress. To oppose him the English had SiSn^m! 
taken up a strong position to the west of their lines un- 
upon Halidon Hill. A swampy ground was before them, and as the 
Scotch knighta fell into disoidcr in the maiah, the English archers 
"made their arrows flee as thick as motes on the snnne-beme." It 
was in vain that the nobility bravely attempted to storm the hill. 
They were defeated with feaiful loss, the Regent, four Karls, the 
pnme of their nobility, and 30,000 common soldiers fell upon the 
field. On the following day Berwick opened its gates, Balliol 
proceeded to take possession of the kingdom ; fortress aft«r fortress 
fell ; the young King David was taken to the Court of Philip VL of 
Fiance, and found refuge in Chateau Gaillard in Normandy, As the 
price of his assistance Edward received the oath of fealty 
&om the Scotch, and the part of Scotland to the east of s 
Dumfries and Linlithgow. As long as Edward was not ' 
otherwise employed, Balliol remained upon his throne ; but events 
soon occurred abroad which called the English King away, and 
Balliol was again driven from his kingdom. 

Afl early as 1329, on the death of Charles the Pair, the third and List 
of the sons of PMUp IV., Edward, the son of the daughter of that 
King, laid claim to the French throne,' His rival waa Philip of 
Valoia, the son of Charles of Talois, Philip IV. 's brother, and, grant- 
ing the existence of the Salic law, the undoubted heir ; for aU the three 

> Philip III., 
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last kinga had died witltout male issue. Edward's claiiuB then tested 
Hnrd'i ■i»h— upon three priadples ; females were ezcladed frtmi the 
on Taaat. French throne, or Joui, Qaeen of NaTttrre, dat^hter of 

LoiuB X., would have succeeded. The male iarae of audi females 
were not eicluded ; but, thirdly, they muat be bom during the life- 
time of their grandfatlier, or else the children of the daughteis of the 
three last kings would have a better claim than he had. The ques- 
tion had been properly tried by the Feeis of franco, and Philip 
. of Talois had been declared King, and in 1331 Edward had himself 
done homage to li'n i for Guieuue. There wbb however a standing 
quarrel with regard to certain towns of the Agenois which Charles lY. 
piiuip lull* 1^ conquered. These, Edward understood, were to he 
uit smteh. restored to him, while Philip VI. declined to surrender 
them. This quarrel might perhaps hare been passed orer, but tlie 
reception of David on his flight from Scotland, and the assistance 
which Philip gave to the party opposed to Balliol, by degrees 
rendered war inevitable ; and when once this became obvious, it was 
clearly good policy on the part of Edward to make bis daims as 
oikimaanH. national as possible, and instead of tmsting to such 
dSSj!' "^ secondary causes of hostility as were afforded by Philip's 
un< refusal to surrender a few unimportant towns in a dis- 

tant dependency, or his intrignes for the restoration of the Bruce 
dynasty, he at once, with the consent of Parliament, asserted his daim 
to the French throne. 

There vas ' at present in England a Frenchman whose infltience is 
said to have had much to do with determining Edward to this step. 
This was Robert of Artois. On the death of his grBnd&ther a dispute 
had arisen as to the succession of the country. The fief did not follow 
the ordinary feudal custom, but fell to the nearest of blood. MatQda, 
the daughter of the late Count, therefore succeeded in preference 
to her nephew Robert. Philip V. had manied her daughter, and 
during his lifetime and that of his two brothers, Robert had been 
compelled to be content, hut on the accesaion of Philip of Talois ha 
demanded restitution. During the trial which ensued he produced as 
evidence charters which were proved to be forgeries, and in 1337 
took refi^ in. England, where Edward adopted his cause, and used 
him as a sort of set-off to David Bruce, whose cause the French King 
had taken up. The great war with France was a distinct breach in 
the policy of Edward I. But the present King was not the great 
statesman his grandfather had been. A false chivalry had gradually 
been taking the place of the old feudal seatdment, and Edward was 
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open to be moved both by tbe impulses of a spimons knight-enantiy 
and by peiaoiial motives of ambition and pasdon. When once 
engaged in tbe war, however, be acted both eneigetically Eintd'i 
and prudently. His marriage with Philippa of Hai- SSS^Im?'" 
nanll, and the close commercial intecdependence of £ng- uu- 
land and the coontries on the North-east of France, gave him an 
opening which he eagerly employed. He entered into alliances with 
the Princes of that neigbbonrhood, with Brabant, GueldreB, Jnlieis 
and Colc^e. In Flanders, where tbe great mercantile cities were at 
enmity with their count, who was on bis side supported by the French 
influence, he allied himself heartily with James Van Artevelt, the 
Brewer of Ghent, the acknowledged chief of the burgher party. He 
took advantage also of the fierce dispute at that time raging between 
the Emperor Louis of Bavaria and tbe Pope, who was a mere creature 
of the French crown, to secnre not only the Emperor's i, n^, ^„^ 
friendship but the title of Imperial Vicar. This title gave p«»"J«- 
something of a national character to that alliance of Oermon Princes 
which he had arranged. But all these alliances, though they {ffomised 
10 fair, were both expensive and hollow. In every case they assumed 
the form of subsidies, the foreigners promising to supply troops in 
exchange for T^Ti gHnTi money. On the other band, Philip, although 
unable to take actual possession, took seisin of Guienne, that is, he sent 
on ofBcer to each of the great towns, and declared that he bad taken 
possesaioii of it He had also, as was natoral in the disturbed state 
of Germany, found soma &iends in that country. 

Edward bad set himself right in the eyes of his people by a public 
declaration of the state of aflairs j and relying on the good feeling 
thus established, and on the favour of the mercantile classes, whose 
interests he had forwarded by his efforts, though often mistaken ones, 
to improve the growth and manuiocture of wool, he 
proceeded to raise taxes with an unsparing band. Not 
content with the subsidies granted him, be laid tallages on the towns, 
collected forced loans, induced Parliament to grant him half of the 
last wool crop, even seized large quantities of wool for which he 
promised to pay in the coarse of two years, and laid an extra tax of 
4(^ the sack on the cost of exportation. He thus obtained abundant 
money for his present need, although he found he had gone rather 
too &r, when, in the following year, Poriiament petitioned for the 
removal of the " Maletolte," or additional wool tax. 

In 1338 he landed with a large army in Flanders, where the people 
who had lately driven away their count, and were anxious to secure 
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for their citiea the monopolj of the Tfa gliili wool trade, leceived him 
H. luiti ii gladly. But all hia efforts came to nothing. He could 
Raniiin. not hiing the French King to an engagement, and dxoi&y 

became awaie of the instability of hia foreign allies ; in 
spite of bis title aa Imperial Vicar they were little inclined to follow 
Dian-ud br Ua liim, and speedily found pretexts to desert him. He bad 
toS^«I!"" to retire to Flanders, but by no means lowered hia tone. 
UM. On the contmy, at the instigation of tbe people there, 

he now firet took on himself the title of King of France. But he had 
now to letom to England to collect fresh supplies. These were 
granted him freely, the Parliament giving him the ninth lamb, the 
ninth fleece, and the ninth sheal Hia back was no sooner turned 
than Philip began to attack Flanders, and witli the aid of the Oenoeee 
collected a considerable fleet to prevent his return. On the S4th of 
BMuni uit -Jiuie, the English fleet, with Edward on boatd, fonnd 
wiu tatiia s( the French at SlnyH, where a great sea-^ht took placei 
^^^ ending in the complete destruction of the French. They 

had fought in three lines, connected by chains, ■'"■^■''"E as &r as 
posaible a knd army. The English, after a litUe manceuvring, had 
fallen upon them thus huddled together, had thrown them into inex- 
tricable confusion, and driven many of iiia crews in their terror to 
seek re&ge by leaping overboard. So great was the disaster, that 
none but the jester dunt inform Philip of it. " What cowards those 
English are," said he, " they had not the coutage all to jump over- 
board as the French did." In spite of this glorious b^iiming of the 
r—aa campaign, the yeu was as unfruitful as the last j aimul- 

tutm u taneous advances on St. Omer and Toumay both, proved 

failures. Philip, who had been intriguing with the 
E n gl ish allies, knew better than to come to a fight, and Edward 
WBB not sorry to conclude a truce at the instigation of Jane of 
Hainaolt, the sister of Philip. This truce, signed at Esplechin in 
September, weis to laat till the following midsummer, and compre- 
hended the allies of both parties. 

Edward's position was most irritating; his allies were deserting 
him ; in spite of his stringent exactions, his finances were exhausted ; 
he was so deeply in debt that the Flemings, who regarded his 
presence as a security against France, kept him as it were in pledge. 
He could not bring himself to believe in such complet« £ulare of his 
hopes. He was easily led to listen to evil counsellors, who whispered 
to him that his ministen at home wen defrauding Mm in the matter 
of the taxes. Suddenly, he set soil with a low of his moat trusted 
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Mends, leSTing behind him Bome nobles in pledge to his creditois, 
and arrived in London in tlie dead of the night of the 30th of Novem- 
ber. He immediately displaced bis minirtiy, his Chan- giidaTtonw 
wUor, his TreaBnier, the Master of the Rolls, and im- SS^t^.t 
prisoned Beveral of the jndgea and officers of the Ex- mJiiiBr. 
dieqner. On the bishops he conld not lay hands ; they claimed the 
privilegee of their order. However, coimnisHions of inquiry were 
issned to 6nd chai^ea against the late government^ new sheriffs were 
appointed, and, apparently in mistrust of clerical influence, Robert de 
Bourchier was appointed chancellor. 

As had happened so tiequently before in English history, the 
champion of liberty was found in the ranks of the Church. The 
Fiesid^it of t^ Conndl, John of Stratford, Archbishop niggi, .m, 
of Canterbnry, retired to his See, and thence wrote to stntioM. 
Edward at lengtli, refusing to answer to the charges ^'"■■ 
bionght against him, except before his peers in Parliament. At the 
same tame he warned the King to remember his lather's fate, and 
iK^ged him not to act as he was now doing against the Charter. He 
wrote also to the new officials, declaring that the late grants had been 
given under conditions which must not be broken, tliat they were 
to be collected only from those represented in Parliament, and not 
&om the clergy who were not represented there, at the same time 
iJireatening with excommunicatiou all who should disturb the peace 
of Church and State. In vain the King threatened; his want 
of money compelled him to summon a Parliament (April S3). 
An attempt was still made to exclude the Bishops. Whenever they 
appeared they were refused admittance to the Parliament, and 
directed to the Excheqner Chamber. At length the baronage grew 
thoroughly angry, and the King was compelled to admit the Arch- 
bishop, but at the same time left the House in anger, end betook 
himself to the Commons. The Peers were firm in their demand that 
no Peer should be tried except by his peers in Parliamrait. At last 
the King yielded. All the Estates joined in begging 
him to admit Stratford to his favour, and promismg him 
in exchange for this submission asaistance in his necessities. Lai^e 
help was granted, and the rights claimed thrown into the form of a 
statute, securing the privilege of the peerage, the immunity of the 
clergy from the exactions of temporal officials, and ordering that at 
the beginning of each Parliament the great officers shonld tempor- 
arily resign their offices, to give time for an examination of their 
conduct. In October, the King having secured bis grants, thoi^ht 
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fit b> Invoke the statute, and was not uhamed to avoir that he had 
"wilfully diMembled as he ought" to avoid the dangera which 
threatened Mm. The etatnte was cancelled in 1343, but the 
privileges then granted were not questioned. 

As arranged, the truce with France conthiued till raidsammei 
1342. During that time Edward fbnnd that his Gennao 
hu 41I1H. allies had completely left him, and that even Louis of 

***'' Bavaria had beoi won over to Philip. This change in the 

Empeioi'B policy was caused by a wish to obtain Plulip'ii mediatloa 
with hia enemy the Pope. He excused it by Qiging that the treaty of 
Esplechin had been made without his consent Thus left withont 
allies, and impoverished by his late auhmdies, which Indeed, in the 
absence of money, he had in some instances been obliged to pay in 
K«w gpaaiv ™" wool, £dwaid might have been content to leave 
tsMttaij. Fiaoce ^one, had he not obtained a new footing in 
Brittany. The war there was again a war of suoceaaion. John III. 
of Brittany had three brothew, Guy, Peter, and John Earl of Mont 
fort. Guy and Peter died before their brother the Duke. Guy had 
a daughter, Jane, who as heir of the duchy had married Charles of 
Blois, the French King's nephew. But upon the death of John, his 
sole surviving brother, John Earl of Montfort clwmed Oie duchy, 
and did homage to Edward as King of France. The Peers of France 
adjudged the duchy to Charles of Blois, and the two kings armed in 
&vonr of their respective allies. Charles was at first sncceasfal, and 
toot John of Montfort prisoner. The war was, however, carried on 
with enthusiasm by his wife, Jane of Flanders. She had the good 
wishea of the people, and held out during the winter in the fottresa 
of Hennebone. She was almost reduced by fiinune, when the amval 
of Sir Walter Manny, who was followed lat«r in the year by Edward 
himself raised the siege. But the country now became the battle- 
ground between England and France. Edward on the one hand, and 
the French King's ddest son on the otlier, entered the dnchy, but so 
little was effected, that at the end of the year a trace for three years 
and eight months was entered into, the matten at issue being refemd 
to ttie Pope. 

It is somewhat surprising to see how constantly "Qua judgment of 
'1 nod '^° Papal See is appealed to, even more frequently than 
Ha u AiutB in. earher times, when it^ authority was of greater weight 
el woi* j^ij doubt the spiritual position of the Popes had con- 

stantly been used as a means of interference in secular questions, and 
by mere force of encroachment the Pontiff had come to be regarded 
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tis tlie natural arbiter of Europe. But behind this tlieiu laj a more 
real gionnd for the exercise of the Papal aathority. The Papal Caiia 
had in fact inherited a certain portion of the powers and dulien of 
the Eonian Empire. Diiring the Tigonr of Imperial institntions diffi- 
cultiea arising between Tarions Btataa Included within the limibi of the 
Empire were settled by the Emperor, who thtts became the guardian of 
intemationBl law. When the Empire lost its universal characterj end 
the Oetman Kaiser (whatever vague notions of universal power may 
have hung about his title) became practically the sovereign only of a 
part of Europe, he lost the power of enforcing hie decisions in the 
case of qnairelfl between Princes, who were in fact hif equals. 
National quarrels must therefore have been settled by the sword 
alone, had not. the Court of Rome, still i-lnimiri g universality, 
still supplying trained lawyers and adequate courts, afforded an 
opportunity for continuing in some degree the system of international 
arbitration. The natural inclination of a spiritual power towards 
peace rendered still more easy this transfer to the Papacy of the 
gnardianship of the international relations of Europe. The thirteenth 
century had been remarkable for its systemattzing character. Powers, 
acknowledged by common practice and consent but not reduced to 
system, bc^an to be defined ; and as Edward L in England and 
Philip IV. in France bad brought into fixed and legal shape the lax 
constitntjons of their several kingdoms, so Boniface VIII. had 
attempted to render Rome a forma! court of appeal in all questions 
of international law. It was thus that we find Wallace and the 
guardians of Scotland appealii^ to Rome in their quarrel, and the 
Pope asserting his sapremst^ over the Scotch kingdom at the close of 
the reign of Edward L, and thns that we constantly find the Kings of 
Europe appealing to the decision of the Papal Curia. 

Rut althou^ the Papal See thus comes constantly forward 
as mediator in the quarrels of princes, and Ihongh cardinals were 
repeatedly charged with misaionB of peace in all direc- m,ji,u„o,o„ 
tions, since the French had caused llie overthrow of i<v aasn^ 
Boni&ce VIII. it had no longer its old influence or its ^'*'' 
old character. Seated at Avignon, the Pope was completely in the 
hands of the French KiTig ; while the rising spirit of freedom, the 
abuse of crusades which had been frequently employed Dmrormpn 
against Christian princes, and the infinite exactions '"'■"i^. 
invented by the papal lawyers, had roused the temper of the people 
gainst him. The English Parliament, therefore, was doing a less 
difficult thing than the Parliament of Lincoln in Edward L's reign, 
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when it insisted that iha mediation specified in tlie treaty ahoald be 
^^^^ regarded only as that of a private man, witiont epecial 

vxtv^ authority or sanctity, and coupled even that modified 

coBiuHoHni. acceptance of the offer with a strong protest against pro- 
visoTB. Having tiiiis protested against the Poge, not without covert 
allnsion to the King's own connection with him, the people made 
grants, which were terrihlj wanted to save the King from his im- 
TiM siu'i poverished condition. The great Italian house of the 

ismiiunui Bordi was mined hy the great advances it made to him >' 
"■ the German merchants of the Steelyard, the only corpora- 

tion of Qeiman merchants in London, had got a grant of much of the 
taxes ; the subsidies, as we have seen, had been paid in raw wool, 
seized at the rate of £6 the sack, and sold at £30 ; the main point of 
Bishop Stratford's defence had been that the enormous interest on 
the royal loans swallowed up at once all the money that was collected. 
But for the timely and liberal grants of the people the government 
most apparently have stopped. Meanwhile, the Fope was preparing 
vtiixiim ttsa. ^ decision ; but it was impossible to expect an honest 
verdict from him, and though, by the treaty, Philip 
should have restored his prisoners, he still kept De Montfort and 
others in prison. 

It was plain that the war would soon be renewed. The Parliament 
in the year 1344 made their grants on the express understanding that 
tiiis was the case, and that Scotland was waiting to join in the quarreL 
In 134fi the expected event took place. The dose connection between 
England and Artevelt has been mentioned. It was of the last impor- 
tance to the Flemings that England should help them against their 
Count, and supply their looms with wooL Artevelt now offered to 
ww bruki ost ^^^ *^* Prince of Wales Count of Mandera ; snd in all 
aom. probability the attack upon France would have been in 

^^"' the old direction, had not a quatrel between the weavers 

and the fuUers in the Flemish towns produced the murder of their great 
leader. It was in Qascony that the war actually broke out. Thither 
the Karl of Berby,' the sou of Henry of Lancaster, had been sent, and 
he had there won a great victory over the French at Anberoche. He 
was Boon, however, hard pressed by Philip's eldest son, the Duie of 
^^ i_^^ Nonaandy, and driven to stand a fdege in the fortress of 
ina>4ii> AigniUon, on the Oaronne. Meanwhile, a great fleet and 

'^"™' army had been collected, apparently for the purpose of 

relieving them. But while sailing down the Channel Edward sud- 

I Had* DDk< ol Ltucuter Is UAO. 
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dealy changed his ooniBe, it is believed on the adTice of Geoffrey of 
Harconrt, a Frenoli refugee, and landed at La Hogue in j^,,,^,,,,^ 
Ifonnand^. His object was to draw the Duke of Noi- um um luiii 
mandy nortbwaid, and thua to relieve Derby, wlule he "■•■w- 
himeelf maiched thiough Fiance into Flanders, and joined bia 
Flemish allies, who had already crossed the Fiencb&ontien. But in 
eiecuting this numoeavie, Edward fonnd all the bridges over the 
Seine broken, and the French King la force upon the other side, 
evidently de^xons of bemnung hiTji in between his own umy and 
that of his son advancing fnnu the wmth. It was in vain that 
Edward pushed even to the sabnrba of Paru, Philip Mir-tT-- 
would not be provoked to break hia plan of the cam- w"*"*'*'^ 
paign. It became absolutely necessary for Edward to cross the river. 
A rapid feint upon Paris left the broken bridge of Pois^ open. 
Edward hurried back, mended the bridge, and the river was paased. 

The tables were now turned. It was the French King who wanted, 
Edward who avoided, battle. He poshed on, destroying the conntiy 
uB he went, till a firesh obetade met him at the Somme. With Philip 
and hia vastly superior army immediately in his rear, his position 
became critic^ A peasant was indticed to show him the ford of 
Blanchetaqoe, near Abbeville, where the river conld be crossed. 
Even that ford was strongly defended, and only won after a sharp 
skinuish in the midst of iJie water. The tetnmii^ tide checked the 
ptmoit of the French, and enabled Edward, who had at length 
determined to bring matters to a decisive iasne, to choose bis ground 
in tlie Dei^bonthood of Cressy.'- Tliere was fought the first of that 
great series of batllea, in which the small armies of the English 
showed themselves superior to overwhebning numbers of French. 

The cause of this superiority lay partly in the skill of the English 
archers, but still more in the practised discipline of ^^ ^ ^.^ 
regolat volunteer soldiers, when opposed to an army iiunctu of oh 
still formed upon the feudal model. The wars with ""' 
the Scotch bad taught the Tgn gliRh a lesson they had not been 
dow to learn. Edward I. had been a eoldier of the old school ; 
the strength of hie armies had always conusted in the heavy armed 
cavalry, in which man and horse bad been laden with defensive 
armour to the utmost limits of their capacity ; the infantry had been 
entirely a seoondaty consideration. But Wallace had proved at 
Combuskenneth, and (even though defeated) at Falkirk, the power of 

> Ha alleged u hii reuon tbat he nas now on hU own liwfal ground. In right of hli 
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leuetance which leddea in firmly aixanged bodies of infonby. Bruce 
at Bamtockbuin bad abowii still more plainly the weakneas of heavy 
cavalty upon ground not exactly auited for their particular fotm of 
fighti^, Edwatd III.'s chief claim to greatnesa as a aoldier reete on 
the readinesa and skill with which he adopted the idea supplied lirm 
by Brace and Wallace. The difficulties of keeping together a feudal 
array during a lengthened foreign campaign, the comparative cheap- 
nesa of an equipment of foot-eoldiers, the increasing number of free- 
men not employed upon the eoilj were all likewise inducements to 
change the character of the army. The cavaliy employed in the 
French ware was insigiiiflcant in compaiiBon to the iu&Jitty. The 
midland counties supplied the army with archers, Wales with 
ordinaiy infuitry* This chflugft in tbe army, itself in part tbe fruit 
of social growth, reacted on aodety. Regular hired troops required 
trained ooKuaandere ; and there thus grew up a class of profeaaonal 
soldiers, whose existence dealt a heavy blow to the hitherto un- 
questioned superiority of the feudal leaders. 

The hii«d army of the English, and the professional soldiers 
who commanded tiiem, formed a &r more efficient body of B>tu*M(»H?, 
troops than was supplied by the feudal levies and noble *°<- *<■ 
leaders of the French. The English were arranged in three divisions, 
the foremost of which was nominally commanded by the Prince of 
Wales. From the summit of the hill, Edward had a general survey 
of the field. As usual, the archers b^an the battle ; their flights of 
arrows threw the Genoese crossbow-men, to whom they were opposed, 
into confusion. The confusion once begun, the very numbers of the 
f rench did but add to it. The Duke of Alenson, and the Count of 
Flanders, with their fbUowere, cut their way through their own 
troops before they could reach the English men-at-arma. While these 
successfully held their ground, the remaining masses of the French 
were decimated by the English arrows, nor could any suf&cient 
support be given to Alenjon. At length, as night closed in, Philip 
left the field, aud the futthei disconnected efl'orts of individual French 
commaudera were useless. The "RiiglJRli could hardly believe their 
good fortune, and Edward, fearing a return of their enemies, kept 
them under arms during the night. The loss of the French was 
enormous ; the heralds appointed to examine the field reported the 
death of eleven princes, 1200 knighto, and 30,000 of inferior rank. 
The English had killed considerably more than their own numbers ; 
but their little army was quite insuf&cient to advance into France, and 
Edward, following his original plan, marched on to the siege of Calais. 
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Tbo battle vaa on the S6th of AogiuL Already some dajrs beibte, 
Lionel of Ckrence, who Iiad been left in comnund of Engbuid, 

hadanmmonedtroopBfortlie defence ofthaScobdi border; andPhilip 
now wrote atronglf to David, bulging him to moke a diTenion. 
David wu not Borrj to anawei to tiie colL Combeiland was 
oveinm, and the Bishopric of Dnihun; but the Ei^lish levies, 
^^j, ^, inspirited bj the conitigeoiis language of the Qneen, and 

Mnui'iOHi. under the joint conunand of the Fercies and Nevilles, 
defeated him completely at Neville's Ciosa, David him- 
self being taken prisoner. The battle of Cressy had relieved the 
Earl of Derby, who was again ovemmning the Boat2i-west of Fiance. 
The year c^sed in triumph for the Engli^ arms in all directionB. 

This year of soccess was shortly crowned by the fall of Calais. 
Bi«*«(cuiif. £!dward had attacked that city by way of blockade, 
"*'■ shuttinghisarmy round it, and guarding the approaches 

by the sea with his ships. All the efEorts of the French King to relieve 
it had been useless, and the slow process of £umne at length obliged 
its defenders to siinendei. The inhabitants had not been &ee torn 
the naual crime of MufBi-ing ]ife at that time — they were tite rivals in 
piracy of the Cinque Porta and St. Malo. They had but little 
mercy to expect from the King. Eustace de St. Pierre, an important 
citizen, offered to give himself np, with a certain number of Mends, 
to bear the first brunt of the King's anger, hoping thereby to save his 
fellow-citizenB. Barefooted and bareheaded, with ropes round theit 
necks, Eustace, with his devoted friends, appeared b^ie the King. 
Irritated with the long defence of the town, and their fonner 
misdeeds, Edward would hear of no mercy ; it was only at the 
urgent prayer of Queen Philippa that the lives of the deputation 
were spared. The advantages of the possession of Calais wera 
obvious. It afforded an excellent entrance into Fiance in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the King's Flemish allies, and supplied 
him also with a good central mart for the national commerce, which 
in the exietiug state of trade was a thing much desired. The in- 
habitants were therefore given their choice of being French or 
English ; those who refused to bectnne English were expelled, and 
their places occupied by Ei^lish colonists, and the whole " staple " i 
trade of England was for a certain number of yean confined to this 
town, which accoidii^ly became prosperous. 

It is somewhat strange to observB the smallnesa of the effect of the 
late great victories. Edward seemed no nearer his objects than 
■ ase tuse ^7. 
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before he had won them. The eihaustdoa of his own kli^om 
woB almost equal to that of Fiance, and shoTtljr after the fall of 
Calais, a trace was made foi a few months, and aftcr- 
WBids from time to time extended. One cause, no donbt, 
of the general quietaeee which prevailed at this time in Eiuope wa* 
' the presence of the Black Death, a tenihle scourge, niau^Duu, 
which, after pasaiiig ovei Europe, reached England in '***- 
1349. Its lavages were feftrfoL It is calcnlated that at least a 
third, if not a half, of the whole popvlation of England was swept 
away. Such calculations are based partly npon the mortality amoi^ 
the cle^y : more than one half of the piiests in Yorkshire died, 
more than two-thirds of the beneficed clei^ of Norfolk. In Norwich 
alone 60,000 people are said to have perished. So feaiAil a plagae 
unavoidably changed the whole relation between employer and 
employed, and while famine was threatening the country, while 
hnoi could no longer be worked or harvests gathered for want of 
hands, there was a natural disinclination to continue the war. 

It was not, therefore, till the year 13li& that the war was renewed. 
Meanwhile, Philip of Yalois had died, and been sacceeded by his 
son John, and at the instigation of tJie Pope, foUowii^ his nana! 
pacific course, in 1364, a treaty had been set on foot, Edward, re- 
garding his claim to the French throne as hopeless, was willii^ to 
accept a peace, if the {"rench King would give him tlie province of 
Aqtiitaine in full sovereignty. English plenipotentiaries appeared 
at Guisnes ready to conclude the treaty, bnt the j,,^,^^, 
French envoys then declared that they would never itam. 
surrender a fragment of the French sovereignty. "^"^ 

Edward had no choice, therefore, bnt to renew the war. He 
now possessed two points whence an attack on France was easy; 
while he pushed ont fiom Calais, the Black Prince was to lead an 
army from Bordeaux As so often happened upon the northern 
frontier, the operations were without fmit ; and the King was hastily 
recalledtoEnglandby the news that the Scots had snrprised Berwick, 
and were over the Borders. The Black Prince's espedi- vamcttn 
tion was more successfuL He marched at the foot of ^^^^ 
the Pyrenees, and all throngh Languedoo to Narbonne, >w< 
and to Carcassonne, plundering and burning in all directions, destroy- 
ing in seven weeks more than five hundred towns or vUlt^es. Such 
brutal and destructive war hod indeed become habitual to the English. 

The King's return checked the advance of the Scots. Purchasing 
the property and rights of Edward Balliol, he advanced into the 
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conntiy, determmed to tieat it as & laud of lebela. He systematicallf 
destrofed every bmldiof^ and laid waste the counti; for n, smt 
twenty miles from tlie const. But his sereiitj was of no " '*' "™' * 
stbU; fimiiita again drove him home, and the Scots again hung upon 
his retreating forces. The foUowing year the Black I^ince attempted 
a lepetitioa of his last exploit. Snt he now pressed northwards, and 
had reached the neighbonihood of Poiden, when the vMivfautt 
news that a largo French army was near forced npon ^3S"^ 
him the danger of his fdtnalion, thns wholly separated u**- 
from hia base of opeiationB. The army which threatened him was 
commanded hy King John in person, and all the French princes 
were with him. So irresistible did it seem, that Edward wonld have 
listened to any good terms, bnt John would heat of nothing but im- 
conditional sturender, and the English, remembering their success at 
Cressy, determined to fi^t Aga'Ti, what was regarded as their 
extraordinary good fortmie, but which was no doubt th^ superior 
organization, secured them ctmiplete victory. On a suthsc 
piece of ground dif6.cnlt of access, eicept hy a narrow '•'•*™- 
road eipoaed to the &e of the archers, and covered hy enclosed 
country, the hedges of which weie lined by the same clan of troops, 
he awaited the a«au1t of the French. The consequences can be 
easily conceived. The heavy armed Frenchmen in the road formed a 
target for the arrows ; the oonflned space encumbered with wounded 
men and horses made the confusion irremediable. The first body of the 
French being thus disposed of, the Black Prince with liis men-at- 
arms attacked the second, while the third, alarmed by a flank attack 
of six hundred Ti! t>g1iflti horse whom the Prince had detached for that 
purpose, leit the field. Between the Prince and the second body of 
the French the conflict was a fierce one. It eventually terminated in 
the complete victory of the English, anj the capture of King John, 

This victory was followed by a truce for two years, and Edward 
had time to attend more particularly to the state of his afiaia with 
^i^ard to Scotland. King David had been a prisoner, hononiably 
treated, in England since his csptore at the battle of Neville's Cross. 
Uor« than once the national party In his conntiy had attempted 
to come to tenus for his release. His character, however, was not 
such as to induce them to be eager on the matter ; and he himself 
seems to have preferred the comfort of En^and to the position of 
King among his unruly subject. He had been so ohseqiiious, that he 
had twice during these ten years visited Scotland as Edward's agent, 
for the purpose of obtaining, if possible, the submission o( those 7ho 
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wen coutending for hia throne. Eut the Stewart, who was the head 
of tlie ufttional party, refaeed the lect^mtioii <£. English Eiipienuey, 
and no tenns could be arrived at. In 1354 Edward thonght he had 
tjguutti gained the sncieas of his plan. DaridwastobeTeleaBed 

Eiot dhU. foi 90,000 marks. As we have seen, the interrention of 
the French, followed by the feaifnl vej^eance of Edward in tiiat 
expedition which is known as the Bnmt CoodlNnas, pnt an end to 
this treaty. Now, when all hope of help from Fiance was gone, they 
renewed theii negotiation, and David was at length teleaaad npon 
the promise of 100,000 marks, in ten yearly payments, a promise con- 
„»„ ,an firmed by the delivery of important hostages, Edward 
*»"»»*■ knew that be was reiJly releasing a willing anbject, and 

that it was probable that the foilnre of payment, or tlie party 
qimrrels of the conntiy, wonld before long pat the kingdom into his 
hands. 

He was, at all events, free to act against France. On the capture 
T«iibi>««di- of its King, that conntty had &11en into the wildest 
uoneiTnw. diwodeT. The Free Companies, as the hired bodiesof 
soldiery were called, from which both armies had beeit leomited, 
freed from their engagements, pillaged the helpless coontiy. In their 
misery the lowei commonalty broke ont in fleroe inanrrections. The 
people of Paris, nnder Uie Provost of tlie Merchants, Stephen 
Maicel, enacted those scenes of revolution with which that city has 
been too often ^miliar. Wearing the led cap of liberty, the mob 
bust into the palace, killed two of the Danphin's most trosted 
comueUom before hia eyes, and drove that Prince to Compibgne. 
Charies of Navane, grandson of Louis ]L, who was somamed the 
Bad, broke fivm the prison in which he had been confined, made 
common canse with the Farisiaii mob, ronsed his tenants in Nor^ 
mandy, where be had mneh property, to insarrection, and called in 
the English King. What with the Jacqnerie,'- the fierce plnnderinga 
of the soldiery, the attacks of England, and the riot in Paris, the 
condition of France was in the last degree terrible. However, the 
P^ pewT "i^'*^*' "^f Stephen Marcel in Paris, and the soecen of 
(■rtttSH^iB. the Danphin in compelling Charles the Bad to enter into 
""' beaty with bim, somewhat dianged the aspect of affiiiiL 

Nor wonld the Danphin consent to yield any part of France to his 

. useless n^tiations. As it 
Sir Walter Ifani^ poored 
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with anarmyof QenuanluTelings oTei HcaidjrEuid Artoie. Edward, 
accompanied bf all his sons except Thomas, whom he imrd m^ 
left at home (U ruler, pushed into the heart of Cham- '"»»'" nmt* 
pagne, ttied in vain to take Sheims, where he hoped to be crowned, 
and purchased the neutrality of the Bake of Buigimdj'. But, sncces- 
fnl and deatracdve as these invasionB weie, they were only vast 
plundeiiag ezciumoiis ; there waa little Byetematic action, no gradual 
conqneBt of the conntiy, no firm, basis of operations. The very 
destroction which they caused roused the national spirit, and while 
Edward poshed to Paris, and tried in vain to excite the Dauphin to 
a geneial engagement, the Nonnan fieet was lavaging England in the 
neighbourhood of Winchelsea. Moreover, the wasted conntry could 
not support the invading aimiea nnasaiBted by a proper conunissaiiat, 
and as Edward, retiring from before Paris, was met irutMpnmi- 
by a fearful tempest, which seems \a have forced upon ^J^HJ^^^rt 
hi'tn the difficulties of his position, he eipreaeed himself ta miki ib> 
ready to listen to the terms of peace which the envoys S«u^. 
of the Legate and the Dauphin offered him. Thus, on ''***- 
the 8th of May, the great peace of Br^tigny was made. The terms 
were, of conne, very favourable to the Engliah. Not only Qascony and 
Quienne, but ell Poiton, with the countieB of Xaintonge, Agen, 
Pdrigord, Limoges, Cahors, Bove^oe, Bigoire, and in Va» north, 
Montrenil, Fonthien, with Calais and Guisnea, were to be the posses- 
sions of the Wng1'""h cniwn, freed from all feudal claims. In return, 
all tHaim. to the crown of Fiance was given up, together with all 
clidnu in Nonoandy, Tonraine, Anjou, Maine, Brittany, and Flan- 
ders King J<^ was to be liberated on the payment of 3,000,000 
pieces of gold.* Scotland and Flandera were to be left to tbem- 

EdwBid thtiB appeared, even though he had not made good his 
claims to the crown, to have r^nined and pat on a better footing the 
much disputed provinces of the south-west Bat it was one thing to 
make such a treaty and another to secure its being carried out. The 
very misery of France produced a reaction. Though King John 
hliDBelf returned to France to collect it, his enormous ransom was not 
forthcoming. The barons of Poiton declared that they would not he 
severed from the French crown ; while the hatred to tiie Engliah was 
kept alive by the great bands of discharged soldiers, who, joining 
themselves to the great Free Companies, swept across France, put the 
Pope himself to ransom, and finding no congenial empluymcnt else- 

. BachpleMotgold(anuu'k}ww)vnrUiISs. td.. ortwonoblu 
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where, qnaiteied tihemBelvea on the people. At the head of the pait; 
j^jj^n^ who were set against tiie completion of the treaty wu 
MBMa* CbaileB the Danphin. His acceiaion npoa the death of 
John, who had hononiaUy letanied to England when 
he found hinuelf unable to pay t>in T ftna nm, marked a change in the 
national policy of France. Under the new King, it waa managed 
that the rennnciationa reqniied by the treaty Bhoald not bo earned 
oat. There were other canses also at work which promised a speedy 
renewal of the war. 

By the treaty it had been expressly etipnlated l^t the qnairet 
between De Montfort and Charlea de Blois mi^t be continned, 
tboQgh it was added, that wbicberer party conquered was bonnd to 
Wh tB MHuT Bweat fealty to France. Da Oaescliii, a soldier of a 
""•""^ different class from the ordinary feudal leaden who had 

risen to eminence daring the late warn, was sent to support the 
claims of Charles. The news of his arrival was at once followed by a 
■imilar step on the part of the English. Chandos, an English general, 
maFclied from Onienne to snpport De Uontfbrt. A battle was fonght 
at Aoray, in which De Montfort's party were soccessfal, uid 
Charles de Blois killed. The Free Companies too, of which the best 
known are tboee of Calverley and Enowles, still raraged France, and 
were a constant canse of complaint The English tbemiwlTea had to 
take part i^ainst them, but at length the means taken by King 
Chadea to rid his kingdom of this bnrden again bronght the French 
and English into contact The provinces of the sonth-west of Fitmee 
had been erected into the independent dn^y of Aqnitaine, and given 
to the Black Prince, who held his court at Bordeaux. ThiUier, 
when driven from his county, Pedro the Cruel, of Castile, betook him- 
ttua Df B^ '^is king had seemed his throne by a series of 

V""^ morders. His natnial brother, Henry of Trastamare, 

had Sed and taken refuge with the French King. When Pedro carried 
his cruelty to the pitch of patting to death his wife, Blanche de 
Bourbon, a Fienob princess, the court of Fiance had determined to 
assist Heniy to dethrone his brother, and had intrasted Du Qnesclin 
with the duty of enlisting the Free Companies for this purpose. His 
attempt had been snccessfnl ; Pedro had taken flight, Henry had 
ascended the throne. But Pedro, as a fugitive king, found ready 
support at the bands of the Black Prince, thoroi^hly imbued with 
Ftu« uii the false chivalry of the day. It was whispered to the 
iMMd^nwBrt Yrf» Companies that their loved conmiander had an ei- 
auauita. pedition on foot In numbers they deserted from the 
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Frencl] army, and gathered roond the Black Piince, who was thiu 
enabled to ctoss the Pyreneee at Boncesralles at the head of 30,000 
men. The rival annlea met at NaTaiette. The French tmna^at 
were completely beaten, Da Quesclin taken priaonei, '""*">*»• 

But Pedro, again upon the throne, fbigot his ei^^ementa to his 
protector, and the Black Prince letnmed b> his duchy, broken 
in health by the haid^ps of the camp^gn, and mined by 
ita expenses. It became neceasaiy to lay heavy taxes nptm hk 
Bnbjecta. Those nibjects were already discontented ; the batons 
of Poiton objected to the English sapremacy, and had applied to 
Charles as their suzerain, Charles had been fomenting thdr discon- 
tent, and had sent secret envoys to raise a similar feeling Tuitloalii 
among the barons of Ponthien in lie north. To these **■"•'". 
malcontents were now added the Counts of Annagnac, and oth^ 
borons of the nortbem slope of the ^leneea, who regarded tie inflic 
tion of the tax as a breach of their privileges ; and after keeping the 
matter in abeyance for a year, till he was leady to strike, King 
Charles, taking advantage of the non-completion of the ,j„„ »bpmI 
tennndationB, proceeded to treat the Black Prince as a ta oudK 
rassal, and siunmoned him before his court The Prince 
answered he would appear at the bead of 60,000 men-at-arms. The 
threat was idle. Before, in his distressed position, he conld make 
any vigorons pieporatitm, the French troops had begun to conqnei the 
outlying parts of his province, and a declaration of war was at once 
issued, Bnt several years of peace, during which the 
exhausted conntry bad begun to recover itself had dis- 
inclined the English to renew the war. The Kii^ appears to have 
grown old before bis time, and to have thought only of enjoying in 
pleasnre the fruits of liia sacceBsful youth. Preparations went on but 
slowly, while insurrections among tie nobles, and the pressnro of the 
French army, continually increased around Qnienna Then the 
Black Prince was so ill that he conld not himself take the field. 
His brother Edmund of Cambridge, Chandos and Enowlea, were 
indeed with him, but could scarcely make head against ooaiA ^ih* 
the insurgents. An attack upon Poitou failed, and «( **•**!*. 
Chandos lost his life. None of the English plans met with succeea. 
Knowles indeed, placed in command of Calais, marched again 
successfully to Paris, but the long wars had given birth to a new raoe 
of French generals, and Du Quesclin, now Constable, prevented any 
great success. At length the Black Prince roused Tiitimplf , and took 
the fl«ld. At his mere name the French armies began to dissolve, and 
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he adTsnced triTunphantlj to Lim(^;efl, a tovn he had mnch bvomed, 
BUfkMHa aitd OIL which he intended to wieok his vengeance. 
tOHUuDfH. The wall was mined, and the town taken. Men, women, 
and children, to the nmabei of 3000, weie pitileself mmdered. In 
the midet of thia cmel alanghtei, the Prince could show hie knight- 
tui taia nUn hood by epaiing and honouring some French gentlemen 
tobcUiiA. ^ho nuide an nnnanollf gallant teaititance. It was Ms 
last triumph. Eaily in 1371 he returned to England, broken and 
dying. There ia no need to trace the pn^reea of the wax farther, 
^le giadnal advance of the French could not be checked. The 
_^^ English armies might march fax into the country, as 

A^idutaa. one under Lancaster did in 1373, hnt tiie French in- 
"^*' variably avoided a general action ; and thoa, by 1374, 

Fnglsnd had lost all her poKes^ons in France, with the ezcep- 
tjoa of Calais, Bordeanx and Bayonne, and a few towns npon th« 
Dordogne. 

The seqnel of the Black Prince's biendahip for Pedro of C&BtJla 
deserree to be noticed. Upon the withdrawal of the EngUah, Henry 
of Trastamare again conqnered Pedro, and the toAhers having met in 
Henry's tent, a quarrel ensued, teiminatii^ in a personal strode and 
tha deatii tA Pedro. Henry thna regained the throne ; and nib- 
seqnently two daoghters of Pedro married two of Edward'a sons, 
Lancaster and Cambridge. Upon the Doke of I^scaeter's Bssaming 
Mini fMwT or **** *''^* **^ ^^^ of Caatilo, Henry entered active^ 
ibi Biutenb. into the wat, and at a great naval battle off Bochel^ 
*"** in Jane 1373, completely destroyed the KngHwh fleet 

under the Earl of Pembroke. At Imgth a trace was agreed on, 
which, thongh it never ripened Into a peace, ccoitinned from time to 
time daring tha rest of the leign. 

A strange change of fortone thns doaded the (3id of ^st 
promised to be a gbrions reign. Edward, making war in the spirit of 
a knight-errant, and tmating completely to the courage of his troops 
on the day of battle, had neglected all the precaations which the 
conquest of a coontry leqoires. He had been Buccessful neither as a 
strategist nor as a statesman, and his war with France adorned with 
splendid victories, and for one moment promising to establish on ■ 
firm footing the English power in the South of France, had ended in 
a more complete overthrow of that power than had been seen since 
the time of King John. It was natural that the dose of such a 
giigmMMi, reign should be marked by some ezpiesaiona of discon- 
>"«■»'■ tent among the people Old before his tim^ in the 
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hands of a woman of the name of Alice Peners, whoae ostentaticai 
was constantly shocking die public eye, Edwaid had fallen imdeithe 
influence of bad adviaen, and had let the reins of government slip 
into the hands of John of Qaunt, his thiid son. 

To nndeiBtand the polildcs of this time, we have to lid oniselves of 
both the names and ideas of the present day. The lines ^aotat at 
which divided classes were nrnch more distinctly marked. '^ ""- 
Political life was confined entirely to the upper ranks. The House 
of Commons, which we aie in the habit of regarding as a popolat 
assembly, and which was, in fact, the most popular aBaembly of that 
time, was in part entirdy ariatocratic, in part repreaentatiTe of the 
moneyed interests of the country. Below this no class could make 
its voice heard at all, and this moneyed and aiistooatic Souse of 
Commons was only b^pnning by slow degrees to force itself into 
political power. It had, in fact^ consisted at first of two separate 
. orders, — the knights of the shire, who represented the lesser nobility, 
and the burgesses. Theknightshadnaturallyjoinedwithoutdif^culty 
in the deliberations of a baronage who were socially their eqnala ; 
the bnrgessee had busied tbemselres almost exclusively with financial 
questions tonchii^ their own order. Various causes had gradually 
tended to draw the two lower orders together, and by the begin- 
ning of the t«ign of Edward III., the division of Parliament into two 
Houses, of which the lower consisted of knights and burgesses, had 
been completed. Indeed, the Act of 1321, passed when Edward IL 
was victorious over the borons, had acknowledged the claims of the 
burgesses to share in the proceedings of Parliament. The practical 
government of the country had hitherto been in the hands of the 
House of Lords. Therewere thus three distinct classes, the baronage, 
the upper or represented commonalty, consistiiig of knights and bur- 
gesses, and the lower commonalty. Power was as yet in the hands of 
the baronage. When, therefore, no common cause was driving the 
bttronage to united action, as among all governing classes, there was 
certain to be a difference of view, and the baronage would be 
divided into parties. On the other hand, the uppef Commons, 
just forcing their way upwards, were inclined to be sometimes sub- 
servient to the wishes of the Barons, sometimes ready to join that 
one of the baronial pardes which seemed to give them the greatest 
promise of political aBsiatance. The lower, or unrepresented Com- 
nums, unable to make themselves heard, had been of no political 
account ; slthougb a series of events bad lately contributed to put 
them in such a ijomtion that their triendship was worth having, and 
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to enable them Booa to speak with anna in theii hauda, in a way 
which waa veiy tenible. Elach oi tlieae clasBee hod its own particiiliii 
iuteteate, and made theii combinationB with the other daSBee to suit 
the advance of those inteiests. The iBaiona dem^ powei, the 
hi^er Commons good admimstration, especial^ of the finances ; the 
lowei Commons Boch impToyements in tiieir podtdon aa th^ aftei- 
vards chumed nndet Wat Tyler. Hitherto, in the main, the interest 
of the baronage had been the restrictioD within fixed limits of the 
royal authori^; they had hitherto been the guardians of the 
cooelittitional growth of the coimti;, and tludr rebellions and 
oppoeitiou, whatever selflah leaven may have been mixed with them, 
deserve to be regarded as efibrts towards popular liberty. Abont 
the period which we have now reached, thia guardianship of the 
Conatitntion passed into the hands of the upper Commona. The 
Baiona themaelves having now acq^uired a preponderance in the 
government, it was their encroachments rather than the King's 
which had to be guarded against In principle, the saf^juaids of the 
Constitution had been establiahed by Edward I., and were therefote 
no longer the subject of contention. The baronage was no longer 
interested to secnre power, but to eqjoy a power already secured. 
They thus {ell into parties whose real object waa to appropriate that 
power. For that purpose, like other political parties, the rival 
Baiona voold seek to attach to themselves any of the o^er sections 
of society, and would therefore adopt those principles and those 
party cries which seemed to promise them the most success. It 
becomes, therefore, imposable to say that this or that baronial 
insoirectioii was popular or constitntionsl. For their own objects, 
the most disorderly Barons might attach themselves to the Commons, 
to the lower classes, or to the King. Their divisions had, in fact, 
become party struggles for power. 

Now the chief qneations at that time exciting England wen the 
position of the Church, the continuation of the war with France and 
the management of the finances. On any of these questions the 
baronage might foim itself into parties, which might seek their own 
advantage by adopting the interests of other sections of society. It ia 
in this way lltat must be explained the apparent contradictions in the 
conduct of the Parliament at the dose of Edward's leigit. "Stx many 
yearn there had been growing a strong dislike \o the Ohnrch in 
England. The oppieasionB of the Popes, the selfish character of their - 
government at Avigmm, the loss of spirituality on the part of the higher 
dergy, from whose ranks the statesmen of the time were largely drawn, 
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and the deteiioiatioii of the mendicant oidera, tt^^etlier with the idea 
always prevalent Im England of the supcenuuy of the state, had given 
birth to a party who desired the pre-emineace in all matters of the laity, 
— a party which is of course connected with the doctrinal viewe at thin 
time brought forward hj Widiffe. The eziftence of this lay party in 
clearly shawn by the proceedings of the year 1340, when for the 
first time a lay Chancellor, Sir Eobert Boochiet, was appointed in 
the place of Stratford. When the haronage were divided, the natnial 
leaders of the parties were the royal princes. Thns, when dicum- 
Etances had put the reins of power into the hands of John of Qatmt, 
he fortified himself by Miminiiig the leadership of the lay party, 
which found its adherents in all sectionB of society, but no doubt 
mainly among the barons, jealous of the great part played in 
the govermnent by the clergy, the vast wealth which the Chnich 
held, and which is calculated at more than a third of the land, and 
rendered self-confident by thdr successes in the French war. Already 
schemes for the confiscation of Chnich property had been publicly 
mentioned, and the Commons, with the approbation of John of CFaunt, 
had in 1371 petitioned for the removal of all the deigy from the higher 
offices of state. The Bishop of Winchester, William of Wykeham, had 
surrendered the great seal, which, together with the offices of the 
exchequer, had been pat into the hands of laymen. There are many 
proofii that tiie dasa which was represented in the OommoDB partook 
stroi^ly of the dislike to the Church. But any daim to popularity 
which Lancaster's administralion mi^t have advanced tm this ground 
was destroyed by their mismanagemeut of the finances and the disasters 
nf the foreign war. In fact, there is little doubt that the ecdesiaetics 
he had displaced were far better governors than the partisans he had 
pat in their places. Anotherparty was therefore formed, at the head of 
which was the Black Prince, a party consiBting of those who preferred 
the old system of government, and which included the higher 
cle^y and the financial reformers. It has been pointed out that the 
disastrous government of John of Qannt had found its partisans 
chiefly among the Barons. On the whole, therefore, the Commons 
attached themselves to the party of the Black Prince. For the time 
a lestoratioa of good government and well-managed finance seemed 
to ihem of more importance than the overthrow of the Church, 
especially as their interests as a class seemed to lead in the same 
direction. The struggle came to an issue in the Good Parliament, 
which met in April 1376. The Commons presented a remonstrance, 
which, after enumerating their financial gticvances, and asserting 
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the DUEinaiiagBment of tha Qovenuneat, denmnded a change in 
the coimcil; in other woida, & changQ of minlEfc^. The deigjr, 
and William of Wjrkeham among them, Eigain came into office, 
Thej were not content vitb this, but impeached— and this ia 
the fint inetance of parliamentaty impeachment — Laid I^timer, 
the Chamberlain. A conaideiable number of the other of&cen 
wme aiiested and thrown into priaon, and Alice Fenen waa for- 
bidden to uae hei infinence under pain of banishment Thej were 
still diacnssii^ furthet lefonua. Then the death of the Black Fiince 
deprived them of theii chief support. Afraid that John of Oaont 
had views on the sncceaaion, tiiej inaiated on the immediate recogni- 
tioii of the Black Frince'a son ; and a deputation waited on the old 
King at Eltham to receive on anawet to their complaints and peti- 
tions. These, aa might be expected, were chiefly directed against the 
encroachmenta of the Papacy, in hatred to which all pazliea in 
England joined. Still the King's reply shows die influence of tLe 
newly restored clerical couneeUoiB. Kuoogh, he said, had been done 
in the way of le^slation, he wonld continue hia peraonal appeals to 
the Pope. Parliament then separated. 

It at once became plain that the Black Prince's death had again 
DHthMiiuk thrown the power into the hands of John of Qannt 
anunnbi '^* power of the new Privy Council disappeared, Lorf 
pn«. Latimer was pardoned, Peter de la Mare, the speaker of 

the Good Parliament, was thrown into prison, William of Wyke- 
^^^^ ham was ^;ain driven fiom the court. The Parliament 
riHiuw^ which assembled next year was thotDughly in the I«n- 
""' castrian interest. Sir Thomas Hungetfbrd, the Dnke's 

steward, was elected Speaker, the proceedings againat Alice Perren 
withdrawn, and a new form of tax — a poll-tax of 4d. — granted. But 
(^e deigy did not thus eaaily yield their ground. They attacked 
A)ai ^ the apostle of the lay party, WicliEFe. He had to appear 

"""* before Ooortenay, Kshop of London, in St. Paul's. Ha 

came, eupported by lAncaater and by the Marshall, Henry Percy, 
a close adherent of that party of which lAncaster was the head. 
An unseemly brawl arose in the church. Lancaster llireatened to 
drag Courtenay out of the chuicli by thie hair. The Londonera were 
already BO ill disposed to Lancast^, that measures were in preparation 
to remove their mayco;, and put the government of the town in the 
iT^fHia handa of a royal commitaion. The insult to their Bishop 

Ho*™. roused them to fury. It was only by Courtenay's in- 

tervention that Lancaster's house was saved from demolition ; and a 
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wretched man. was killed under the suppoaition that te waa Henry 
Percy. Laneaater escaped, and the city had to make aome sort of re- 
paration ; but the quarrel waa scarcely quieted when the d«»ui of 
King died. Deserted by Ids mistreea, who is aoid to ""Kiii, 
have torn the rii^ from his dying hand, and by his serrnnts, the 
wretched old man died, tended only by a aisgle poor priest 
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rTTHE young King was but a child, and there was a ptoBpect of a 
_L long minoiitj, affording aa ample field for the intrigues of partj. 
Difflrniun <ir ^^ poaitjon of the Ungdom too waa such as to promise 
uu an rMiA ^ \^g of considerable difloulty. The war with Fiance 
had been put off by a suooession of traces, but was still threatening, 
and Englwid was in no condition to meet it. An invasion actually 
took place. French troops landed in the Isle of Wight, and laid 
waste the conntry. Moreover, the last reign had closed amidst 
domestic difficulties. The Lrads therefore thought it r^ht to take 
the settlement of the kingdom into their own hands.. At a great 
council it was determined to form a Council of E^ency, drawn from 
all orders represented in Parliament, to assist the great 
officers of the crown. The dangers which beset the 
country induced nil parties for a time to rally honestly round the 
throne. The royal princes, who miijlit become party leaders, were on 
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that account excluded from, the Cooncil. The national party i^ain 
gained the majority in the Conunons, and ^ain elected riMoUg 
De la Mare as their Speaker. But the GommonB had no f™™»i«^ 
wish to drive matters to eztienutj, 01 to change the exigting balance 
of power. They fell 'bock into their old position, which they had 
tempomrily felt themaelyee obliged to desert, declined to have any- 
thing to do with matters of state ; and when told to consider the best 
means for the defence of the kingdom, they pleaded their inability to 
anawei, named a council of peera whom tbey thought qualified for 
the purpose, and made orertures of friendship by placing Lancaster's 
name at tlie head of the list Lancaster, who desiied power and had 
no fixed principles, accepted the position, first making a solemn 
denial of all the calnmniouB reports which were afloat about Tn'm , and 
thus again became practically Prime Minister. But the Commons 
showed that they intended to keep their own great object, economical 
management of the finances, steadbstly in view, by insisting that the 
subsidy, which was granted at once upon this reconciliation, should 
be paid into the hands of two treasoreis named by themselTes. They 
also demanded, as a farther guarantee of good government, that the 
great officers of stat« and the judges should be chosen by the Lords, 
and publicly named to the Common;. The King was left nniestiained 
in the choice of those who should be about his person. At tbe next 
Parliament, held at Qloucester in 1378, they still puisued the same 
policy, and refused to grant a new subsidy till the accounts of that 
lart granted had been exhibited to them. It was plain that the 
constant repetition of subsidies was much disliked. 

But the continuation of war in Brittany soon made fresh demands 
for money necessary. This war had closed by a sudden hhhj natad 
revulsion of feeling on the part of the Bretons, who had ^^J^** 
been roused to extreme anger by the annexation of >»*. 
the province by the French King. But on his death they became 
equally hostile to their late Mends the fh^lish, and drove tiiem from 
the country. To supply this want of money, new metliods of taxation 
were devised. A poll-tax, graduated from £&, 13s. 4d. on the Duke 
of Lancaster, to 4d. on the ordinary labourer and his 
family, was granted, but produced not half the sum re- 
quired. Further demands were made, and the consent of the Com- 
mons purchased by reforms of the household, and by the establish- 
ment of a Parliamentary finance committee. Even tbe new grants thus 
purchased did not suffice, and at the end of the year 1380 a poll tax 
gtadufttedfcom i£I t« la. per head was imposed on every male and female. 
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The exaolion of this tax, which fell proportionatelj with much 
greater weight on the lower, unrepresented ordeis, produced tlie 
^^^^^ great inanrrection known aa Wat Tyler's insmreotion. 
uitTiDaiiiii Uanj causes had been at work, not in England 
""^ only, but throi^hout Europe, to excite diacontent 

amoi^ the labouring clBSses. The seTeiity and rough inquisitorial 
spirit with which tie present impost was collected was beyond 
what they could bear. In Essex, under Jack Straw, at Dar^ord, 
under Wat Tylei, whose daughter had been subjected to insult, 
and at Qraveeend, where Sii Simon Butley had laid claim to 
a labourer as his vOlein, insurrections broke out Wat Tyler 
was chosen for the general leader, accompanied by John Ball, the 
popular itinerant preacher. But the iusurrectiou was not confined 
to these coimties only, it extended from Winchester to Scarborough, 
It was in all respects a revolutionary movement. Manor-bouses 
were pillaged and destroyed, and the court rolls, where the villeins' 
names were written, were burnt. Officials, those who had served on 
juries, justices, and even lawyers, were put to death. The rebels were 
paiticularly embittered against John of Glaaiit, swearing to admit no 
king of the name of John, and refused all taxea except the customary 
tenth and fifteenth. 

The insurgents entered Southwark, and pillaged the palace of Lam- 
beth ; on the following day penetrated into London, freed the piisoneis 
in Newgate, destroyed Lancaster's house of the Savoy, and showed theii 
national spirit by killing some fifty ^Flemish merchants. The Eong 
was alone in London ; he offered to meet them at Mile End. He 
there received their petition, which demanded not political but sodal 
rights, — the abolition of Tilleinage, the redaction of rent to fourpence 
an acre, tiie free access to all fairs and markets, and a genera! purdon. 
The King granted their demands ; and charters were at once drawn 
up for every township. But^ in the meanwhile, the more advanced 
leaders, dinl iking the moderation of the bulk of their followets, broke 
into the Tower and ransacked it. On the following day, the King 
came across these men in Smithfield. Tyler was at their head. He 
advanced to bare a personal interview with the King, and was 
suddenly killed by Walworth, the Lord Mayor, as he played with his 
Duui r>t dagger, an action which was construed as a threat. The 

witTjUr. yonng King, with remarkable presence of mind, rode 
forward to the astonished rebels, declared that he would be their 
leader, and induced them to foUow him to Islington, where they 
found themselves in the presence of Sir Robert Knowlea and 100(> 
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toldien. They at once yielded, and demanded the King's meicj ; 
he dedined to punish them, and dismissed them to theii homes. 
When time had thua been gained, the ciifiis was over. tuoTKUn 
BichaidfonndhimBdf at theheadof snaimy. Several ■««»•»«- 
defeats and nnmerona executiona broke the epiiit of the lebels, and 
the inaunection waa snppi«88ed. 

In aottuun the Parliament met The King declared he had le- 
called his charteia, bnt aaked the Commons to considei the propiie^ 
of abolishing villeinage. The ignorance and want of sympathy with 
the feelings of the class below them, which existed amoi^ the repre- 
sentative Commons, was then made evident. No men, they said, 
should rob them of their villeins. The charters were ..rfi..^^ 
thetefoie finally revoked ; and not only the cbarteis, i4mu ihi 
bnt the general pardon also : at least 260 persona were '•"''"' "•'" 
exempted from it. Meantime, the House of Commons made political 
capital out of the inBiirrection ; they declared tiiat the cause of the in- 
SQiRction was not the aocial oppression of the labourer, but their own 
grievances, piur^ance, the rapacity of the officers of the Exchequer, 
the .maintainers, or bands of robbers who carried on depredations 
in some counties, and the heavy taxation. This was followed by a 
further inquiry into the royal household. 

Lancaster continued in power for three years longer. His nunistiy 
was nnmarked by success ; and the feeling against him, which had 
been exhibited in the insurrection, found frequent ezpres- Lucwto'i 
mon. With regard to Church reform he had completely **""'™"- 
changed his tactics. When WicMe passed beyond hia attacks upon 
the abuaea of the Church, and touched ita doctrine, questioning even 
the fundamental point of TiauEubatantiation, Lancaster at diHHi 
withdrew his support. Although Wicliffe was so far ■'•"'^ 
upheld \s3 Parliament, that a statute which had been passed for the 
suppression of his " poor priests " was repealed, he was unable, without 
I^ncastet's assistance, to withstand the power of the Church, and 
wtis compelled to make some form of recantation before he z«gained 
his living of Lutterworth, where he died in 1384. But Lancaster 
leaped no advantt^e from Ihis change in bis conduct Every disaster 
vas still laid to his charge, and the old suspicion that he harboured 
covert designs upon the tlwone still clung to him. The great schism 
was at this time dividing the Catholic Church. For seventy years 
the Papacy fixed at Avignon bad been the servant of the Ptench 
king: the Babylonish captivity the Itahana called it Gregory 
XL restored the Papacy to Kome, bnt his death waa followed by 
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a doable election. The French caidineJa elected Clement VIL, 
the Homan cardinals Uiban VI. ; and the ChriiBtian world was 
divided in ita allegiance. In the interests of Pc^ Urban, who was 
received in England, the Bishop of Norwich, a remarkable prelate, 
who had distinguished himBelf in the Buppreaaioii of the late insoi- 
rection, was engaged to lead an asnaj against France, He selected 
tha old road of attack. The Flemish citizens, in spite of the death of 
their great leader, Philip Van Artevelt, and of a crushing defeat they 
had received from the French cMvalry at Bosbecque, continned their 
enmity to France. The Bishop was to act in concert with them. 
iidmnivMk ^^ expedition foiled; it was currently reported that 
uu f4iiDn ts Lancaster had thwarted it A certain friar came to the 
"' King oSeiing to prove traitorous designs on the part of 

Lancaster. Sir John Holland, the King's half-brothar, and a partisan 
of Lancaster's, into whose chaige he was given, killed him. His death 
was no doubt suspicions. His stoir against Lancaster was believed. 
In 1386, Scotland, which had been subsidized by France, became 
iiabuT <* bta troublesome. Richard led an army against it ; but the 
sntcii landoB. ixl^e of Be la Pole, the Kill's chsjicellor and &vourite 
1^"' minister, who pretended to dread the designs of Lancast^, 

induced Bichard to retreat, and the expedition came to nothing. 
Moreover, still further to mark his fear of Lancaster, Bicharf de- 
clared Soger, Earl of March, his preEumptiye heii. The enmity 
between Uarch and Lancaster, in which perhaps may be baced the 
first beginnings of the Wars nf the Rosea, had been already marked in 
the last reign. Peter de la Mare was the steward of the Earl of 
March, while Sir Thomas Hiuigerford, the speaker of the following 
Parliament, occupied the same office in the household of Lancaster. 
Ha ii fi*« ta John of Qaunt, thus mistrusted and opposed, was glad to 
M ^ilT-T iy"' embrace the opportunity of leaving England, which was 
omiu«. offered him by affaire in Spain, where he wished, in 

union with the Porti^ese, to push the claim to the throne of Cas- 
tile, which he derived from his wife, the daughter of Pedro tiie 
CrueL 

He was at once succeeded in his influence and in his party 
ra«gHtvti4« leaderehip by a iar more dangerous man, another uncle 
ui|d>». ^f ij,g King, Thomas, Duke of Gloucester. Mean- 

while the politics of Ei^land had changed, and had fallen back 
into their normal condition. We have seen that the King had 
been allowed the free selection of his own household. He had 
surrounded himself by men not drawn from the higher banm- 
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age.' Hia chief favourite was De Yeie, whom he had made 
Eoil of Oxford, and Bubaeqnentlj Duke of Ireland, naKuw'i 
and to whom he had intrusted the government of »"»"'"■ 
that distuibed country ; while his mimsters ncmiiiiated b; Fai^ 
lianunt ven also men who owed theii positioa to their capadtj 
lathei than \a their birth. The chief of these waa Michael de la 
Pole, the chancellor, whom the Sing had raised to the lank of 
Ead of SofColk He was thus open to the old chaige of faTOimtiam. 
The Idncastrian party had set theiOBelveB against his favourites. 
Already one of them, tiie Earl of Stafford, had been killed by Sir John 
Holland, and Gloucefiter found no dif&cnlty in forming a m„^^^ 
powerful party among the barons, taking for his cry the bwti u 
rofonn of the administration, and seeking to excite the ^*^ 
national feeling, by keeping alive the animosity against Erance, towards 
which country Richard was much drawn ; while the specious pretext of 
reform as usual attracted the Commons. In 1386, Gloucester took ad- 
vantage of a threatened invaaion from France to produce charges Bgeiost 
the administretiorL The Kii^'a officers, it was said, had used the pub- 
lic revenues for their own purposes ; the Commons had been impover- 
ished by taxes, the landowners cotQd not get their rents, and tenants 
were compelled to abandon their farms through distress. The three 
last of these charges were traceable, not to government, but to econo- 
uucal changes, bnt served well as a party catchword ; and so success- 
ful were they, that in a Ferliament h^ at Westminster, Commons 
aiLd IjOrds united in demanding a change of ministry, n,^^^ ^ 
AfteraeonteBtofthraeweekstheEingyielded. Suffolk J^JJJJ^ 
iivas dismissed, uid ^ia dismiss^ was immediately fol- rmpiirrim—it oc 
lowed by his impeachment. The charges brought agcunst ^"""^ 
him were held to be partly proved, and he was sentenced to be kept 
in prison dorii^ the ling's pleasure. After the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment he waa released. His place was taken 1^ Amndel, Bishop of Ely. 
This blow, though severe, was followed by a worse one. The old 
banmial policy of establiehing a committee of reform was renewed. To 
intimidate the ELing, the statute of the deposition of Edward IL was 
produced in Parliament. The estates having declared that unless he 
granted their requests they would separate without his permission, he 
was EnaUy compelled to authorize a cornmission of onuBi^oaai 
eleven peers and biahops, to inquire into abuses and O"*™""*- 

1 In IIIS6, dulJijE hia BcDtoh sipaditlan, fall nnclu, Cuntiildgs ud Bntkinghim. bad 
been made Dnku of Yuk and aiDUCester \ I.ucuUr'i taa Benrr, Eut at Dub; ; Uia 
Dake of Toik'a KQ Qcorgo. Eirl Dt Butlind; Robert da Vue, uiniul* of Dublin^ ud 
De ^ Fole, Bail of SatTolk. , ~ , 
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regulate inform. Their duty was a very wide one, toucliing the 
household, the tieaaury, and all complaiute out of the reach of law. 
The partiaana of Glonuestei foimed the minority of this comnuttee, 
of which the Dote himself aad his chief friend, Lord Arundel,^ were 
members. It was arranged tlukt tiie power of the committee should 
last for one year only. It does not eeem to have brou^t to l^ht 
any great abuaea, noi was its goremment suffideiLtly Bapeiioi to that 
whi(^ had preceded it to justify ita establishment. Bichard had no 
mind to Bubmit to a limitation of his prerogatiTe which seemed so 
little called for. He set to work with his osual aecretiveness. At 
Thi Eiiu Shrewsboiy, aud again at Nottingham, he inqoired 

^^^^^\ of the judges how far the late conduct of the leformen 
iMi. was constitutional. Their reply was strongly in favour 

of the prerogative. They declared the late measures treasonable, and 
its authors liable to capital punishment, denied the power of Parlia- 
ment to impeach, and declared Suffolk's condemnation false. Ful- 
thorpe, one of the King's judges, though sworn to secrecy, at once told 
Qloucester of the King's questions. Consequently, when Richard 
had made all preparations for a sudden coup SiUiX, he was alarmed 
to find that Gloucester, Arundel, and Nottingham, had reached 
ma In irfrt. lUmdon the same day as himself, with a numerous army. 
^J^;^ At Waltham Cross the Earls of Derby and Warwiclt 
uuEiEC'i joined thsm, and they proceeded to appeal, or, as we 

should say, accuse of h^ treason, the Archbishop of 
York, the Duke of Ireland, the Earl of Suffolk, Kobert Treailian the 
judge, and Sir Nicholas Brember, whose influence had been employed 
to secure London for Richard. The accused sought refuge in flight, 
and the Duke of Iteland succeeded in raising troops iu the West, and 
uut <it attempted to bring the matter to the issue of luittle. 

***"*■ But the Lords Appellant were beforehand with him ; 

he was unable to cross the ThameiS as he hoped, atBadcot ; and being 
there surrounded, with difficulty escaped by swimming the river. 

The appellants, now masters of the kingdom, made a thorough 
clearance of all who could be considered King's favourites. Elev^i of 
his intimate friends were imprisoned, a number of the lords and 
ladies of the Court removed, and in February 1388, a Parliament 
iwwoniiKW known as the "Wonderful or merciless Parliament" 
ruuuiant. assembled, which, in a loi^ session of 12S days, was 
employed almost entirely in destioyii^ the enemies of Gloucester. 
His appeal wss heard, and all the five accused gentlemen were found 

1 BiathecafArnnde]. BilhopofEljr. ■abeeqoeatly ATdil>l>liDpD[Iurk(udDfCuitaTbiiij, 
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gniltj ; three escaped, Treailian and Brember were put to death. 
Some of the judges were likewise executed, some pardoned on the in- 
terceeeion of the bishops, and foni knights, old and intimate Menda 
of Bichard, of whom Sir Simon Bnrlef is tlie beet known, were olao 
impeached and beheaded. Parliament closed with an ordinance, 
declaring that the txeaBons for which these men had suffered were not 
establifibed by any statute, and should not foim a precedent ; and bj 
exacting a repetition of Bichard's coronation oatL Foi a year, 
Gloncester ruled at his will, without any marked success, (qj^,,^.. 
The Perdes were defeated by the Scotch at Ottexboume, ™iM.poriiirt 
and an iuTasion from France was only averted by the *°''™"''- 
incessant dissensions which had arisen in that connti; during the 
minority of Charles YI. Before the end of Gloucester's administra- 
lion, however, truces were concluded with both Scotland and France. 
Richard appears to have been able to diBsemble profomidly ; he 
had been moet submisBiTe to hia conquerors, who believed their power 
safe, when, at a coancU in the spring of 1389, he quietly asked 
Glouceetei how old he was. Gloucester replied that he was twenty-two. 
" Then,'' s^d the King, " I am certainly old enough to -j^^ 
man^e my own afiain. 1 thank you, my lords, for your hid inuuiiiiy. 
past services j I want them no longer." He then pro- **"■ 
ceeded to change the ministty, removed Arundel from the chancellor- 
ship,* and took the government into hia own hands. Although the 
ministry was changed, there was no great revetsal of policy, no 
punishment of the Lords AppeUaat On the contrary, the King, 
under the advice, it is probable, of William of Wykeham, seemed 
determined to ignore party, and to attempt a moderate government. 
He declared that he would be bound by the decisions of the late 
Parliament, employed among his most intimate counsellors, Derby, 
who had been one of the appellants, and the Duke of York, who had 
been on the comnuBdon of 1386 ; and it would appear that he did not 
even remove Gloucester from bis councils. In pursuance of this 
national and healing policy, in the following year, the chief of&cers 
temporarily reagned their offices, that their administration might be 
examined. The Commons found not the slightest cause of complaint, 
and they were reinstated at once. This peaceable state of affairs 
continued till 1397. During the whole of that time, we must 
beUere that Richard was only woitii^ his opportunity. There were 
indeed some signs of bis secret thoughts. Some of his banished 
friends were relieved or obtained places in Ireland. On the death of 

' WUUan cf Wjrlieiiuii ig^ took th* SmL 
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Ro1)eit de Teie he succeeded in obtaining die Earldom of Oxford Cor 
hifi uncle, Aubrey de Yen ; and a year or two afterwards he brought 
hiB friend's body, which had been embalmed, from abroad, and before 
it was rebuiied, hod the coffin opened, and gazed with much emotion 
upon the dead man's face. But ontwudly such nnitf reigned, Utat 
natiomil matten conld be conaideTed, and the period is marked b j the 
completion of the qnaxiel widi the Papacy with i^ard to ProvisoiE, 
and by an expedition to Ireland. 

England, it has been sud, embraced the caoae of TJtbaa VL In 
m..i m.Mii d his gratitude he had given the King the nomination to 
'"^'»°^ the two next vacant prebends in all sollegittte chuichea. 

But the appointment by the Pope of an Abbot of St, Edmimds, in 
1380, produced a repetition of the Statute of PioTisois of Edw&rd 
III.'b reign.' Still the laws were repeatedly evaded, the Pope always 
piesentiQg to benefices which fell vacant at Bome, As the cardinals 
genemlly died at Bome, this was a huge exception. In 1390, the 
2gth of January of that year was settled as a t«nii. All Provisora 
before that year were l^al ; aU after, togetjier with the introduction 
of any Papal letter of recommendation, absolutely illegal. In 1391, 
the new Pope, Bouiiace IX., declared all these enactments void, and 
proceeded to gnmt Provisois. Consequently, in 1393,* was ioa-vn 
up the final Statute of Provisors, or Pnemunire, By this any man 
procuring instruments of any kind from Home, or publishing such 
instruments, was ontlawed, his property forfeited, and his perscm 
apprehended. 

The following year the King made an expedition to Ireland. The 
condition of that country hod long demanded attention. 
iniu4. Since the invaMon of the Braces, the native tribes had 

"'*' made considerable advances on all sides, hut their 

domestic diuensions prevented any permanent success. A &r greater 
evil was the condition of the Irish of old Ei^liah race. The 
want of strong central author!^ had allowed the individual chief' 
tains to establish something like royal power in their own dominions ; 
they were gradually billing back into barbarism, and in a way very 
unusual amcmg conquering races, had been giodnally adopting the 
manners and laws of the conquered race around them. Among them, 
as among the natives, perpetoal discord and fighting existed. So 
disorderly were they, that Edward III. hod ordered that no official 
places should be occupied except by men bom in England j and 
Lionel of Clarence, who had been appointed to hiing the oountiy 

1 BS Ednid IIL ■ It Rlduid U. 
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into Older, had, in 1364, procured, at the Failiament of Eilkennj, 
atatutea, directed not agdnst the Irish, but against the 1-^ glial' 
eettlera, miilriTig the adoption of Irish habits, and of the firehon 
or Iriah law, high treason. Scalier in tJie reign, Kichard had 
appointed hie fevourite De Vere to restore order. Hia saccesa had 
been prevented by the attack upon bim by the Lorda Appellant 
in 1387. The King now, in Ihe year 139^ determined to go in 
person. Hia measnree were jnst and modeiate, and he succeeded in 
indnong all the native princea to swear fealty. 

He waa called home by the excessea of tlie LoUards, aa the 
CoUoweiB of Widiffe were called. They bad prepared a petition, con- 
taining a forcible exposition of their own tenets, and a vigorous attack 
on the prieata. The Church demanded the presence and protection of 
the King, who, on his arcivsl in England, expelled the Lollarda from 
Oxford. At the aame time he contracted a marriage, HuriifiKiib 
conaonant with his known French views, with Isabella, JJ^lS* °' 
the daughter of Charles YI. of France, a Princeaa of ten i<n. 
years of age. In 1397, the marriage ceremony having been performed, 
the young Queen was crowned. It aeems possible that it was in reliance 
upon thia new Mendehip with France that the King now determined 
to execute his long diaaemhled vengeance. The seven years of peace- 
ful government had allayed suapicicm, and won him popularity, 
Lancaster, who had returned from Spain, had ceased to take a very 
prominent part in the government, and had, moieov^, been gtatifled 
by the legitimization of his children by hia mistre«a Catherine Swin- 
ford, Hia son, the Earl of Derby, had deserted bis former associates, 
and was one of the King's advisera. Uowbray of Nottingham, 
another of the Lords Appellant, had alao been won over. The Duke 
of York had thronghont been friendly diapoaed to the King, On tlie 
other hand, Qloucester had been continually acting in a apirit of 
covert hoetility. He had made political capital by opposing the French 
match, and by publicly apeaking against the extravagances of the royal 
household, which appear to have been very great FroisBBrt, indeed, 
meutiona a atoiy, which however needs confirmation, that he had 
comtnned with Warwick and the Amndela in a plot to aeize the King. 

Bichard carried out hia plana of vengeance with his usual secrecy 
and akUL Suddenly, Warwick, Arundel and Olonceeter uduri'i 
were apprehended, and aent to different SJid diatant J^S^Jl^^T^' 
caatlea. Ho then proceeded againat them as they had t—"- 
themselvea proceeded againat hia Menda. They were appealed of 
beaaon by a number of Earls in the royal interest, HickMll, one of the 
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jufitiws, was aent to Calais to obtain Qloucester'a confession, and a 
Parliament was aeeembled at Westminster, in which the good will erf 
the Oonmiona had been already secured. Ab a preliminary measnre, 
all pardons to Gloucester, Arundel and Warwick were revoked. An 
impeachment was then brought against the Archbishop Arundd, and 
the appeal against the Duke and the two Bails was heard. Amndel 
lefosed to plead anything but his paidon. This baring already been 
revoked, he was at oace condemned and executed The Earl 
Marshall, to whom Gloucester had been intrusted, was ordered to pro- 
duce him, but replied that the l>uke was dead. It seems almost cer- 
tain that be had been murdered by Bichard's otdeis at Calais. The 
Archbishop was condemned to banishment for life ; and Warwick, 
who pleaded guilty, was exiled to the Isle of Man. Lord Mortuner, 
who was also inyolved in the accusation, fled to Ireland, and vaa 
outlawed A shower of new titles was lavished on the obsequious 
Lords. Derby and Eutland were made Dukea of Hereford and 
Albemarle ; Nottingbam, Duke of Norfolk ; De Spencer, Neville, 
Percy and Scrope, respectively. Earls of Qloncester, Weatmoieland, 
Worcester and Wiltshire. A statute was passed making it treason to 
levy war against the King, and declaring the penalty of treason 
against any one who should attempt to overthrow the enactments ol 
this Failiament. TheneztPailiamentatGloucester.in 1398, actedin 
the same obsequious manner. The Acts of the Wonderful Parliament 
were repealed. To the grant of a subsidy was added the tax on 
wool and hides fcff life ; and a permanent committee of twelve peers and 
six commoners was appointed to represent Parliament for the future. 

The new Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk alone remained nn- 
punished of the old Lords Appellant of 1386. These two men, who 
had shared in the deetruction of theii former associates, bad now 
^^^^j__^ j^ quarrelled, and Hereford brought a formal charge against 
HDriaik Norfolk of treasonable conversation. To the Padia- 

'™'''''°'' mentary committee this qtiealaon was now referred, and 

by them laid before a court of chivalry ; at the same time the committee 
enacted laws in the royal interest, ezacdy as Uiough it had been the 
Parliament It was agreed that the dispute between the two dukes 
should be settled by the aiUtrament of battle. The lists were pre- 
pared at Coventry, but as tbe cmnbetants were about to eng^, the King 
tookthematterintohisownbands, and, on what prindjje it iaimpoa- 
Bible to conceive, punished both ; Hereford he banished for ten years, 
Norfolk for life. Bichord had thus destroyed his old enemies, rid 
himself of the constraint of Failiament, and was practically despotic. 
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"Than the King began to rule," eays Prousart, "more fietcaly than 
beCsie. In those days there weie none so great in England that 
diUBt speak againat anything that the King did. He had conndl 
meet for hia appetite, who exhorted h'l" to do what be list. He still 
kept in his wages 10,000 aicheis. He then kept greater state than 
ever, do fcamer king had ever kept so much as he did by 100,000 
nobles a jCiBr." ^ 

He acted in accordance with his position. He raised forced loans, 
meddled in the administration of jostice, and went so &i as to declare 
no less than seventeen countiea outlawed, for having, as ««to~_ 
he ametted, favoured the Lords Appellant before the nianuauai 
affair at Eadcot Bridge. But ha ovenated his teal v****^ 
power. His government had been accepted becansa it had been 
constitutional and moderate. The change which was evident since 
his acquirement of the sole sutbority induced the people to give the 
credit of that moderation to Hereford, who had been a chief member 
of that council, and who was a popular favonrite. Thousands had 
attended hiin as he left England for his banishment, and excitement 
spread through the country when the King, in contravention of his 
promise and of law, refused him the succession to his Other's title 
and property upon the death of that prince. Regardless of the 
discontented feeling of the people, Bichard unwisely OBtBtut 
determined upon another expedition to Ireland, to com- SSS^f 
plete bis work there, and to exact vengeance for the i^**. 
death of the Earl of March, whom he had named as his successor. 
The kingdom was thus left vacant, and in the charge of the Duke of 
Yc»k, whose subsequent conduct proved that he shared in the 
national feeling. 

The new Duke of Lancaster took advantage of this act of folly to 
land at Eavenspux in Yorkshire, declaring loudly that he came but to 
demand his family sacceasion. The PercieB, the old h«i(«4 
Mends of tiie Lancastrians, received liim with gladness, m^oi^ot* 
and his march southwards soon became formidable. The ««iti* 
King's ministers, Wiltshire, Bnasy, and Qr«ene, fled for refuge to 
Bristol. Thither York also betook himself^ thns leaving the capital 
open. Lancaster, now at the head of a powerM army, also drew to 
the West. As he came within reach of the Duke of York, civilities 
were eschat^^ which proved that he Iiad no opposition to fear &om 
him . Bristol opened its gates. The King's favourites were aeized 
and executed, and the King, who had landed in Wales from Ireland, 

> Bekhib'b FialEUii, IT,, cfaip. TS. 
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with the Duke of Albemarle ftnd other nobles, saw his aimj rapidly 
oiptvu disaolTe, and had to take refoge in the castle of Conway. 

"^"^ Henry of Lanoaflter foimd himself joined by all the 

nobility. He conmiiMionad Percy of Northumberland to ptocuie 
a meetu^ with Bichard at Mint, The proposed m«etii)g naa a trap 
to catch the King ; as he rode £rom the caatle with NorthnmberlaDd, 
Bichard foimd himaelf in the midst of hostile troops. When he was 
introduced to the presence of Lancartei, he knew that his fate was 
sealed, and with hia peculiar power of accepting drcumstancee, was 
entirely submisaiTe in his behaviour. 

A Parliament had been summoned to meet in September; but 
before that time, Bichard was induced to make a formal redgnation 
of the kingdoio. Not content with this, when the Parliament met, 
Henry caused the coronation oath to be read. It was contended that 
Bichard had broken it, and therefore forfeited the crown. The Bishop 
„_^^^ of Carlide alone raised his voice in &toiit of the fallen 

mifatiH King, and demanded that he should at leaat be beard in 

"'''*™' his defence. His iuterfemica was, of comae, in T«in. 

The deposition of the King was voted. The throne being Uins vacant, 
the Duke was not long in laying claim to it. In a carious document^ 
jn which he roingled the claims of blood, of conqneat, and &e neces' 
sity of reform, he put forward his demands. They were unanimously 
admitted. The Archbiahop of Canterbury took him by the hand and 
led him to the throne. It was his cue to act with strict legality, yet 
he could not afford to do without a Parliament so obvioualy devoted 
to his interests. As that Parliament had expired by Bichard's 
deposition, he immediately iaaned writs for a new one, retnmable in 
six days, thus rendering it absolntely impossible to make any new 
elections. It waa with the Parliament thus secured that he began his 
reign. 
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STATE OF SOCIETY. 
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A LTHOUGH the narration of political facts implies much of the 
~l\. hiatoiy of the countty, it leaves out of a^ht much that 
bniches the leal life of the people. Dniing the la^t hundred years 
great social chaises had been going on, and great social progress 
mad& In fact, till the end of the reign of King John, the social, 
like the political history of the country scarcely deserves the name 
of national. The description of sny feudal society will in a greet 
measnra snit it. But the national existence had been worked out 
in the leign of Henry III, and was completed and finally estah- 
Hshed by the great time of Edward L From that time onwards, 
continuous change and growth had been vifdhle, and that growth had 
been national. The great ikct of aU modem history is the breaking 
np of the feudal and ecclesiastical system of the middle ages, and the 
introduction, as political and social elements of weight, of the middle 
and industrial classes. It is the beginning of that process which con- 
stitutes therefore the history of this period. The points to observe will 
be, therefore, the growtb and advance of the commons, the decay of 
the aoHtocracy. But it is as yet quite impossible to speak of the 
commons as one body. The line which divided the class which sent 
its representatives to Parliament, and which was already becoming of 
political importance, from the mass of the labodring part of the 
nation, was very dearly drawn, and the characteristics, the employ- 
ments, and tbe feelings of the one class, as well as the causes of their 
advance, will be very different from those of the other. A brief 
sketch has been already given of the gradual introduction of the 
commons into Parliament But it still remains to e^lain and 
Ulnstrate the sources of their wealth, tteir aristocratic tendencies, 
and the prevalence among them of a. strong distaste for the pre-eminent 
position occupied by the Church. It was their wealth which gained 
them admission to Parliament, and the way in which that wealth 
was gained which greatly influenced their views after they had been 
admitted. 
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Trade, on which theii riches depended, was aa yet in its infancy ; 
and the viewB which regulated its management aa yet too 
crude to be spoken of bj such a dignified title as political 
economy. As iar as they went, however, they were very clear, and 
were, in fact, though afterwards improved, the same in spirit as those 
wliich existed in England before the time of Adam Smith, Observ- 
ing only the obvious fact^ that the possession of money enabled a 
man to purchase whatever he wanted, early traders conceived the 
idea that money was wealth, and that nothing else was. And as the 
wealth of the nation was of the last importance, both to the governor 
and to the governed, and as trade was the chief method by whi<di 
money could be supplied, and by which money might be drawn &om 
the country, the regulation of trade became one of the most important 
duties of lie King and the Parliament Now money being the sole 
wealth, in that regulation of trade it became necessary to aim first at 
the introduction of mon^ ; secondly, at its retention. It was to 
these objects that the frequent ordinances and statutes with regard to 
trade were directed. Although very various and, aa such regulotiona 
were almost certain to be, frequently inefficadous, they were ener- 
getic and simple. England was not as yet a manufacturing country. 
Its trade was an export trade of raw materials, principally derived 
from sheep farming oa the vast spaces of uncultivBted bmd which 
then existed, and from its mineral wealth. Its principal commoditiea 
were wool, sheep-sMns, or wool-fells, and leather, together with tin 
and lead.' Only the coarsest kind of cloth was manufactuied \ some- 
times intentionalLy rough and coarse, \a be (Ranged into fine cloth 
afterwards in Flanders, but e^wrted aa cloth to avoid the tax on 
wool Primitive trade, when the seas were beaet with pirates, had 
been carried on chiefly inland, and great Mrs, such as that of Troyea 
in Fiance, had been established under the guaidianship of feudal 
lords, who guaranteed the eafoty of the merchants for a toll Domes- 
tic trade was carried on in the same way, and one of the forma of 
royal exaction was to open a fair, and inaiBt upon all other shops and 

' There is an sccormt pmarred In the ercheqner of tlie eipoTti uid Importa Is tlii 
;eiu ISH. The total value at tbs BiForti ma £31!,SSB. Thef coni^ted ottl.Ml 
eacka of wool, at £a a aack ; t& wool-feUf , bldea, to ttie valae of CSS : lT7i plena ot 
cloth; SMI plec« of tronlsd atnlE The Itnpotia meatloiiad cotulBt of a Uttla One cloth 
and vu ; 1930 tuna of wine ; and llnena, mereery, and grocerT to the tbIdb at £0,000. 
To ahow the aaverity of the wool tax. It la to be obaerved that on the abOTe-nuned ax- 
porta the Sx.'cj wae £S1,S4S, or more than 10 per Fent Bobert of ATOsbarr glTe* a 
sotaewhst dUKreut aceonnb He pnt the erporta at 100,000 aacka of vooL B* la 
thought Id have died abont ISM. 
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other places of fiola being cloaed during its contmnanca* Ab tiie seaa 
became safer, and tlie mercantile spirit of the Fleminga rose, the great 
free cities of Flanderg became aa it were petpetual fairg, aad were 
known as staples,' &om the German, "atapeln," to Aeepwp. 
In order that trade shoiild be well under command, it 
wasneceeBaiythatitshouldbecaiiiedoninfewchaniLelB. Tbe English 
goTemmeiit had therefore chosen some of these Flemish towns, and or- 
dered that all the chief productions of England, which have been already 
mentioned, shonld be sold in those towns, and nowhere else. These 
goods were therefore called staple commodities ; the merchants who 
traded in them, the merchants of the staple. And this staple trade was 
put onder an organization— there being a mayor, a constable, and courts 
of the staple. At these staple towns, the Eing's cuHtomera, oi custom- 
house officers, by means of this organization, had every ba^ain under 
direct Eapervision ; and every bargain tbtts sapervised was obliged to 
be made for a certain sum of actual coin, the government thus secur- 
ing a continual flow of silver into the hands of the English merchants. 
The staple towns were frequently changed. To reward any particu- 
larly iaithfol ally, or to raise the importance of any particular town, 
as for instance Calais, the staple was removed to that Prince's pro- 
vince, or to that town. The proportion of each bargain to be broi^ht 
over in coin was also constantly varying. Indeed, the frequent 
interference of govenmient in such matters was not among the least 
of the reetiictions of trade. Edward III. was said, at one time of his 
life, to have had a difCeieat plan every month. Upon the whole, 
however, the principle was the same. Amongst the most remarkable 
plana of Edward IIL was one for keeping the evident riches that 
accrued to the staple towns within the limits of England. In the 
twenty-seventh year of his reign he named nine towns in England 
which were to be the ezduaive selling places of the Rngliah ^ple 
commodities. For an Rnglialmiiin to cany such commodities beyond 
the seas was puniahable by death. As Edward could not protect the 
foreign merchants virating his staples, and as the additional tronble of 
purchasing goods at tham naturally lowered prices, this plan did not 
answer. It was, in iact, suicidal for an island people, since it destrc^ed 
all object in the keeping up a mercantile navy. It was therefore 
speedily abandoned ; and after the reign of Henry YL, Calais became 
the sole Riigli»>i staple town. A similar attempt was mode in the 
fourteenth year of Bichard IL, when it was enacted that no EngUsh- ' 
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mwi aliould buy wool except of tte ownera of the sheep, and for hi» 
own nae. The eiport trade was thus again for a time giyen over to 
the foreign merehanl, for the Bake of Becming to the wool-grower the 
profits of the retail as well at the wholesale trade ; the effect wa« 
□atuiallj a decrease of purchasers, which reduced the growen to great 
distresa. The government had, bj inaistisg on money payments ia 
every bargain, Becmred an influx of ailvei ; bat as the nation was too 
fai advanced in civilization to do withont foie^ prodnets, there 
were a certain nimiber of foreign importeis, who threatened in their 
torn to withdraw it again. One or two attempts were indeed mode 
to confine English trade to the limits of tie country. Thiis, it 
was the view of Simon de Montfort, who disliked all extravagance in 
dress, that the productioD of the country was enough to supply its 
own inhabitants ; and in 1261, and in 1271, exportation of English 
wool was forbidden, and people acquired the habit of dressing in 
nndyed native cloth. Such primitive patriotism could not last in an 
advancdng nation. Trade soon resumed its old course. The greater 
part of the foreign merchants were QetmanH, and to keep them undei 
government supervision, they were fonned into a guild, given certain 
privileges, allowed io possess a guild-hall, and are generally known 
as the Merchanta of the Steelyard.' Other alien merchants there also 
were, who were protected by law ; notably by the great statute of 
Edward I., " De mercatoribuB." But although the goods they brought 
were necesaaiy, their bargains, no less than those of the staple mei- 
ehanta, were under supervision. They were bound to employ a 
certain proportion of the money obtained from their sales in English 
goods.' Moreover, all foreign merchants were held to be mutually 
responsible for each other's debts. Thus the retention of the silver 
in England waa'also secured, while, to avoid any varieties in the value 
of money, Ei^lish coin alime was current, and foieign coin had at 
once to be exchanged at the royal exchangers. 
Since monc^ was so important an object, the coinage was naturally 
regarded with great caie. It was an exclusive royal 
monopoly, and in the reign of Edward 111. the punish- 
ment of death was enacted against false coiners. There was a txai- 
itant dread lest in the exchange England should be the loser. The 
belief was prevalent that the value of the money depended upon tlie 

I Tbsn wen tita gmt lUllui marchuti ud buiksn. Thu m hui that Bdirud 
in. rained ths Birdl. tint the tuai ^t tha and of Bdwud L wan pledj^ to and odV 
Uctad b; tha ITmcobaldl. Tha eitmt ot tli« Qeimui tmutoUoui nu; be leaa b7 ■ 
ooniplitnt In lUS, that the Tidmui of Llmtnrg had bought np ill Hia ConiiBb tin. 

> B; tha 14th Rlchud IT. hKlf the moner tber raceivert tu to be eiponded tn Uia 
commodlUei or the Und. 
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deuomiiuition. It had not yet entered men's nund« to think that it 
was but another commodily, worth exactly its intrinsic valne, which 
no change of name conld alter. Up till the reign of Edward III,, 
olthongh clipped and lightened in ubc, and althoagh Edwaid I. had 
begun the bad practice of depieciatiiig the coin by diminishing its 
legal iveight, the coinage had been on the whole but little tampered 
with. Bat between the yeaia 1344 and 1351, the number of mlver 
penniee made from the pound of eilver had increased &om 243 to 270. 
In that year, groats of the nominal value of 4d,, but of the weight of 
only three and a half of the diminished penny, were issued. It is 
impossible to make any true estimate of the comparative value of 
money then and at the present time. The facts with regard to the 
actual amount of silvet employed are these : The pound, which only 
nominally existed, was a full pound of silver, which would at present 
be coined into £% 168, 3d, The ehilling, which seems also to have 
been a nominal coin, was the twentieth part of this, or Sa, 9{d. The 
silver penny, which was, till the time of Edward III., almost the 
only coin, was therefore worth 2|d. Edward introduced several new 
coins ; some of gold, which, as there was no fixed proportion between 
them and silver, were not popular, and were recalled ; and nobles of 
the value of 6s. 8d., or half a mark ; together with the groats above 
mentioned. But of tiie purchasing value of the money thns made no 
fixed estimate can be given, as that of course depends upon the 
relative valne of the articlea purchased ; and under the very different 
circomBtances of those times the relative value of those articles was so 
different, that to compare the value of money with any one of them 
would ^ve a totally false imjoession. It is usual to say ronghly that 
to reach the present value of any sum mentioned it should be multi- 
plied by fifteen. 

This form of cconmerce, restricted as has been before explained, was 
certain to break down as the wants of the naUon in- ^^^^^^ 
aeaa^A. There was a company of merchant adventurers 
founded, perhaps, though this seems veiy uncertain, as early as 
Henry nil's reign, which had the right to trade in other commodities 
besides the staple, and to choose its own ports. It was the growth of 
thia company which, in the next century, had most to do with hieak- 
ii^ down the staple monopoly. It is needless to point out the bad 
effects which this constant interference must have produced. It is 
certain that the foreign merchant paid hinfielf well for the extreme 
difficulties placed in the way of his business ; while, at the same tune, 
. the difficulties of procuring foreign articles of luxury must have gone 
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far to lender the habits of ordiiiaty life tough and eiinple. The 
same pimciple of lestriction, which was estahliBhed in the conuueice 
of the conntiy, eiisted in the retail trade. The towns of England 
were of natural and accidental growth, accnmnlationa of men 
who h&d getbeied for pnipoBee of self-defence ot convenience, living 
in accordance with the oidinarj habits of the constiy, in the same 
position, in &ct, with regaid to the king and t^eir lords as any 
other society of men— citizens originally by right of the poeseasion of 
land, and as the aysteni of lordship establiahed itself bound to 
cnstomaiy dutiea to theii lord, just as the inhabitants of the conntiy 
were. In the same way the citizens of the town, with the exception of 
these cnstomaiy duties, were free and self-governing. They gradually, 
and chiefly by means of purchase, obtained &«edom from the cnstomary 
duties, and thus became independent, self-governing commonitiee. 
Charters secnrii^ them freedom, in the case of the rcjal cities at all 
events, were many of them due to the necessities of the Angevin kings, 
and to their want of money for the payment of their mercenary troops. 
The close neighbourhood of the inhabitants of towns early introduced 
an artificial system of union, analogous to the frankpledge. Men 
formed themselves into what were known as frith-guilds,* the 
members of which were mnttially responsible for one another, met A 
periodical feaate, sopported one another's poor, and in other respects 
performed the duties of members of an artificial family. As trade in- 
creased these gnilds in the generality of cases coalesced into one, which 
took upon itself the direction of trade, and was known as the 
merchant gnild. With the natural tendency of a governing body, 
this old merchant guild became exceedingly exclusive. New-comers 
to the town were not admitted to it, and craftsmen were generaUy 
ezdnded htsa its limits. In turn those craK«men established guilds 
of th^ own, known as craft-guilds, by the warden and leaders of which 
the hj'e-lawB of the paiticalai craft were formed. Between these and 
their aristocratic neighbours, the merchant guild, qnarrds arose, and in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the contest between the two was 
fought oat, the craft-guilds eventually securing their acknowledgment 
and a share in the government of the town. Speaking generally, there- 
fore, we may conceive of the towns of England as being divided into a 
series of guilds, the leaders of which usually formed a governing 
body, and which were capable of makii^ bye-laws for tiieir own 
spedal members. The commercial aim of these associations was, to 
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msure good work, to iaanre woik for all its members, (md to resist 
!Jiat spirit of competition, which was gradaally risiiig, and which ended 
in the creation of two classes, the capitalist and tJie workm&n. To 
Becnre these objects, they limited the niun1:>ei of mastei workmen, 
admitted candidates^ to their assodation only after lengthened 
apprenticeships, limited the nomber of apprentices each master might 
employ, and kept a close supervision over the articles made, which 
were nsnally authenticated by the corporation mark.* 

These restrictions upon indostry at the close of out period were 
beginnii^ to break down; round the master workmen, there was 
arising a class of journeymen or day labourers, whose lanks were con- 
stantly swelled by fugitive serfs from the country ; wiHe, on the other 
side, individual enterprise was making itseU felt, and capital wss being 
collected, the owners of which refused to submit to the old corpora- 
tion laws. The constant supervision both of tmde and of the work of 
artisans supported the notion that governing bodies had the right to 
set prices on the articles under their control, a principle which wab 
used not only by the gailds, but by the Government, as when, in the 
famine years of 1316 and 1316, it prescribed the exact price of all 
articles of food. As this had the natural effect of keeping things 
mtirely out of the market, so that butcher's meat disappeared 
altogether, it was shortly repealed ; the prices to he demanded for 
victuals were constantly subject to the snpervision of justices. The 
assize of bread, which is commonly assigned to llie flfty-fimt year of 
Henry III., 1266, regulated the price in accordance with the market 
prices of com, but the assizes of other matters, such as wine, wood, 
fish, fowls, etc^ seem to have been perfectly arbittary. 

Though thus restricted, the trade of the English was very consider' 
able. Their ships reached into the Baltic, where a constant com- 
munication was kept up with the Teutonic order, to whom Prussia 
belonged. The intarcouise with that order was close. We hear of 
Henry, the first Duke of Lancaster, the Earl of Derl^, afterwards 
Hemy IT., and Thomas of Gloucester, repairing to their assistance. 
But the liiglish merchants could never secure an equality of rights 
in Uie Baltic, the trade 1^ which was regarded as a monopoly by the 
Hanseatic towns. 'T'in gliah ships also visited Spain, so that Chaucer 
could describe his experienced shipnutn as knowing all the harbours 
from Gothland to Finnisterre ;' while Venetian and Genoese mer- 

1 nie goldimlth'B mu-k ou kU illra: pUt« la a Telle of tbla custom. 
1 Chancsr^ Frologne:— 

" He toiew irell »ll6 haTens u tLty wero, 
Frtf Gothlauda to the Oapa of FlunlBtene." 
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ehanta, in whoee hancU the whole trade of the East was, brought 
theii gooda loigelj to England ; indeed, in 1379, a Genoeae merchant 
ig said to hsive suggested to Bichatd IL to make Sonthampbm the 
emporium of all the oriental trade of the North. So great was the 
importance of the 'Bi"g<i''*' shipping, thst Edwaid III. distinctly 
claimed for himself and his piedecessois the dominion of the Bea.'- 
The shipa were, however, though munetone, of small burden ; in the 
great Eeet employed by Edward at Calais, there were 710 veesela, 
with crews amounting to 14,1C1 pereonfl, which would 

'*' give an average crew of about twenty men ; and as it is 

said that there were about sixty-five sailois to every hundred tons, it 
wonld make the average size of the Teasels very small Indeed, a 
ship manned by thirty seamen, employed to convey Edward I. to Uie 
Continent, was regarded as a wonder for its size. Of navy, properly 
speakii^ there was little or none. There were only twenty-five royal 
ships at Calais, the rest were eJI merchantmen pressed for the service, 
AbontthistimeitbecamehabitaaltopntcannotionboardBhipB. Wlien 
need for military porposes, they were manned by tenpe and archers. 

It has been mentioned that the trade of England was almost 
entirely in raw materials. The cloth mana&ictured had hitherto been 
of the roughest description, bat Edward III., true to his view of 
keeping English trade for the T'^gHai', and moved perhaps by tlie 
ivealth of his allies the Flemish, attempted to introduce the mann&c- 
ture of finer cloths. In 1331, he invited weaveis and fullers from 
Flanders, and Hie patent exists which he gave to one John Eempe, to 
practise and teach his mystery.' This seems to have been the 
beginning of the finer clo& manufactnres of England. 

The fact of eo much bouble being taken to oiganize trade shows 
tlie extent of it, and in spite of all ignorance and mismanagement, it 
was certain to produce wealth. The standard of comfort among all 
classes was improving, though tiiere was nothing like whet we should 
now speak of as luxury. The ftimiture used, even in the 
houses of the rich, was still rude. Things which are now 
found everywhere, and taken as matters of course, were then valuable 
rarities — beds, bedsteads, and rich clothing were frequently left by 
wiU. The lists of moveables, on which taxes were paid, are exceed- 
ingly meagre, A stool or two, a chest, and a few metal pots, 
constituted the ordinary supply of furniture. In the houses of Uie 

I •■ Qood pTDgcnItom noitrl, Itogos Angltn, doiainl minis st tnaunaiinl pungjt, 
totl> pncMrltli tsiDporlboi gititomnt"— HTRier, II. esS. 

• Rrmcr, 11. sat. 

D:,-:c.Jt, Google 
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Ysxj nch, tut had indeed begun to show itaelf. The pajmeiits of 
Heniy III. to foreign aitiiits for paintinga in Ma honae ara mentbned. 
IntercoQiBe with the French, and eapecially with the SpaniardB, 
tended to inoieaae tkeae more Inznzioaa habita. Caipeta had alwayB 
be«a naed by Eeatem people, and the Moora had introduced the 
ciLBtom in Spain. Thus, on the muriage of Edwud I,, before the 
turiTal of Eleanot of Castile, her brothel, the Archbiahop of Toledo, 
made his appeatence. The hanginga of his chamber excited the 
wonder of the people, and Edward, alwaya inclined to oatentation, 
had the rooms of the bride elect sumlarlj decorated. Thia ia said to 
have been the introdoctian of caipeta to England ; but still the 
nsoal coTering of the floor was TaHhe& There is frequent mention of 
payments for riuhee for the King's chambers. In the matter of clothea 
the BSme change ia observable. The extravagant court of Edward II. 
is said to have introduced parti-coloored garments. In Edward Ill.'a 
reign, wealth had so intzeased in all ranks that it was 
fbond necessary to pass snmptoaiy laws, aharply dividing 
classes by the dreaa they were allawed to wear, and to confine iolt 
and the finer woollen cloths to the hi^et ranka, for the Bake 
perhaps of the English wool manofactores. In Bichard II.'s raign, 
extravagance went stiU fdrthoi. With his Queen, Anne of Bohemia, 
come in the awkward habit, soon adopted by all clssses, of wearing 
long ahoes, called cractn/ys or pylcya, which required to be tied with 
silver chains to the knee before the wearer could move.^ And Stawe 
says that Bichard himself wore a garment made of gold, silver, vid 
precioos stones, worth 3000 marks. At the same time 
the rich built more comfortable bonses. Caatlea ceased 
to be mere placea of defence. They were at once stiongholda and 
handsome dwelling-places. Warwick and Windsor castles may be 
looked on as fait specimens of the more magnificent buildings of the 
time. Meanwhile, though among the few, and on special occasions, 
splendour was found, houses, even in the streets of considerable 
towns, such SB Colchester, the tenth city of the empire, were still 
built of mud. In Edward III.'s reign, it was etiU necessary to issue 
frequent orders for the deansii^ of the streets of London, that his 
conrtiers might not get into difScnltles aa they moved from West- 
minster to the City. Filth accumulated in the narrow by -lanes ; and, 
aa in the East, crows were held sacred as the only scavengers. Pave- 
ment there was none, °Jid lanterns were hoisted from the top of Bow 
Church, to guide the wayfarer through the paths of the heaths that 
surrounded the metropolis. 

1 Halt «ylird long,— Mon, EyeBhsm. 
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Baibaric pioAiBioii in the m&tter of food m&de up fbi the irant of 
Bnbrtantial comfoita. At the conmation of Edwaid L, 
"^ 380 head of cattle, 4«0 aheep, 460 pigs, 18 wild boan, 

S76 flitchea of luuxm, and S0,000 capona, waa the amount of food 
pnmded. The condoita lan wine, and hnndreda of knights, who 
attended tiie gieat noblea, let their horsee ran free, to be the prize of 
the fiiBt captoF. In 1399, at a Christmas feast of Kchard II., tlieie 
weie daily lolled twenty-^ht oxen and 300 aheep, beside munbeileBa 
fowL Kebaid of Cornwall, at his marriage, ia aaid to have invited 
30,000 guests ; whUe we are told that the nsnal household of Bichard 
IL numbered 10,000. But thoi^h at these great festivals there was 
vast abimdanee of meat, at other times, especiallj at tbe Church fasts, 
fish, often of the coonest sort, was eaten. The wife of Simon de 
Motttfort ate the tongne of a whale dressed with peas, and a porpoise 
dressed with formentj, sa&ron and sngar. Bnonnona qnantitiea of 
herrings were consnmed, spoken of as Aberdeens ; in six days of 
March, Eleanor de Montfort's household consumed no lees than 3000. 
Her meals were diversified bj dog-fish, stock-fish, conger eels, and 
cod. 'Wine was drank in great quantities, freqaentlf mixed with 
honey. Hops, thoagh known in Flanders, bad not been introduced ; 
the beer which was largely consumed waa made of any grain, and 
seasoned with pepper. 

It was the increasing wealth of the coontiy, eepecially of the 
ni Bou* ti mercantile classes, which had caused their introduction 
O"™™*- to Parliament. Thither they came with all the exclu- 

sive notions which their trade traditions had fostered. Thc^ were as 
cardeBS of the class below them as the Barons. Indeed, it would be 
true to say that the feetii^ of the Honse of Commons was completely 
aristocratic. One part of it waa of necessity entirely so : the kui^ts 
of llie shire, originally the representatives of the lower baronage, 
were elected in the county court, whioh was the general meeting- 
place of all fieeholden, whether they held immediately &om the 
crown or not. Consequently, the baronial fieebolden became 
merged in the lesser freeholders, and the class of gentry waa created. 
Many thii^ had tended to the increase of that olaaa. The breaking 
up of great properties, the diviBi<m. of property amoi^ younger 
children, and alienation, had increased the number of fieehddera. 
The statute " Quia Emptores," intended aa a check upon subinfeu- 
dation, had really increased alienation by authorizing iL The smaller 
estates, thus separated from the large baronies, had to be worked to 
piofit, and could not be regarded merely aa means of military or 
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political ioflDe&ce. There thus had aiuen an industrial as well as a 
militaiy class of landholders. The representativea of towns, also 
elected upon, a writ directed to the Sheriff, were, if not at first, 
cettainlj soon after elected in the county courts. This aimilftrity of 
electjon united the two classes in feeling ; and the smaller baronies, 
small landowneis, end burghers, formed the body of representative 
Commons, aiistocratii: in feeling in accordance with the origin, of the 
more aristocratic part of the dass. It is thus that we find the 
Commons regarding the Barons as their natural leaders, not joining 
the crown t^ainst them as in France. Edward IIL, in his difficulties 
witb Stratford, had tried to produce this combination, but had tailed ; 
and the Comnous joining with the Barons, had insisted on the 
restoration to &Tour of that prelate. And thus, too, we find tlie 
Commons without sympathy with the demands of the rebels in Wat 
lyier's insurrection. They had, indeed, certain grievances of their 
own, on which they were always petitioning, such as the encroach- 
ments of the King's pnrref ots, and the too great authority, some- 
times misused, of {he sherifia. But apart from these particular 
wrongs, th^ may be regarded as aiding as a whole with the Bacons. 
In their hatred to the Church they made common cause with all 
classes. The peculiar position which the submiseion of oipodtiiiB t« 
John had given the Popes in England was the primary "" ™™«i^ 
cause of this dislike. Annates, or first-frnits, had been early de- 
manded, bnt the great grievance, as we have seen, was Frovisors. 
Against tliis assumption of au^iority, which forestalled the rights of 
the patrons, there was the strongest feeling. The exactions of the 
Fope had been strongly spoken of in the Statute of CarMe in the 
end of Edward's L's reign. Edward II., like other weak princes, 
had yielded to this assumption. But in Edward III.'s reign, a series 
of enactjoenta were passed, each one stronger than tbe last, against 
ih« 'interference of the Papacy. In 1343 the Statute of Carlisle had 
been read, «jid it was enacted that no more Papal instruments should 
be allowed in England. In 1344, the penally of exile was pro- 
nounced against all provisors. By a Statute of the SBtli year of 
Edward III.'s reign, it was ord^ed that "kings and all other lords 
were to present nnto benefices, of their own or their ancestor's foun- 
datdon,and not the Pope of Borne." If the Fope interfered the matter 
was to come into the King's hands, and penalties were enacted. In 
the 38th year of his reign these enactments were all confirmed and 
strengthened by the Statute of ProvisoiB, by which the introduction 
of Papal Bulls and Briefs was forbidden. The strife, as we liave 
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seen, iraa contmaed in Kichaid II. 'b reign, and (in ally completed in 
the 16th year of that King, by a statute declaring the freedom of the 
down of England, which was in earthly mbjeotion to no realm, 
and pronotmcing the peualtiea of the Pnemnniie against all who 
should pniehase or procuie any Bulk from the Court of Bome ; any 
-who were gnilty of this should be put oat of the King's peace, and 
forfeit all their property. In Edward IIL's reign, also, the annual 
tribute, or cenaoH, oa it was called, of a thonsand marks was left 
unpaid. At the end of Edward L'b reign 17,000 marks had become 
doe. Edward IL paid this, and continued Ihioughoat his leign to 
discharge the debt. Edward III. was again strong enough to refuse 
the payment, and in 1388, Urban V. demanded the arreara of thirty- 
three years. The King laid the matter before his Parliament, and 
an instmment was drawn up in the name of the King 'Lords, and 
Commons, declaring that John had acted without the advice of his 
tealm, and that any demand for the money would be redsted to the 
utmost. It was not again claimed. But it was not against the 
Roman Church only that the popular feeling had been atoused. The 
Church itself had become unpopular. The wealth and idleness tA 
the older monastic orders, the spiitual encroachments and licentious 
lives of the new mendicant orders, had excited popular anger. The 
charges against them are humoionsly summed up in the Song of the 
Order of Eaii-ease, a description of an imagiitaiy order, to which 
each " li'tiTig class of numks subscribes a characteristic ot two. The 
monks of Bereiley give the habit of deep drinking, in which they 
are joined by the Black Monks; the Hoepitallers dress well and 
amble l^ly on giey palfreys ; the Secular Canons are the willing 
servants of the ladies ; Ihc Gtcy Monks are given to licentiousneas ; 
while the Friars Minor, whose order is founded on povei^, viU 
never lodge with a poor man ho long as there are richer men to be 
found. In the same way the constant interference of the conaistoty 
courts was the cause of popular complaint. " Yet there sit somnonn, 
six or seven, miEijadging all men alike, and reach forth their roll ; 
herdsmen hate them, and eveiy man's servant, for every parish they 
put in pain." 
To crown all, the doctrine itself of the Church had b^^nn to be 
questioned. In 1360, the name of Wicliffe first becomes 
prominent His first attack was upon the mendicant 
orders, who had contrived to get into their hands much of the 
education of the country. From this time onwards he continually 
wi^ed war against the abuses of the Church. Tho clergy, he niged, 
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dlionld be poor, in iiuitBtion of Chtist. Thia doctnne he canied out 
Idj the establiBhment of aa order of pooT priests. With legaid t« 
the SEUxament, he appealed to common Bense ; tmd while not yet 
ready to attack the doctrine of Tiansuliffitautiatioa, upheld that the 
elementfi takrai were really bread and wiae. But Ha great work wai 
neither his assanlt tm the wealth of the clergy, nor his attack on their 
doctrine, bnt the translation of the Bible into Ei^lisli, which was, 
in £tct, an appeal to private judgment in oppositioii to eccleaiaatical 
anthority. Hia influence was very widespread. Hia poor priests 
worked largely among the lower orders, and hia view of the necessity 
of poverty for the clergy was so in harmoay with the feelings of the 
day, that it met with ready acceptance. Aa has been mentioned, the 
Church waa too strong for him. He waa obliged, when the support 
of John of Qaunt tailed him, t« make some sort of recantatioii, and 
retire to bia Uving of Latt«rworth. But hia disciples are a^d to have 
numbered a third of the populatiott of England, and when, aa waa 
inevitable, social and political viewa were added to their religions 
doctrines, they liecBme an object of diead, not only to the Church, 
but also to the Qovemment, 

It ia perhaps in the lower commons that social change ia most 
obvions. The great insurrection of Wat Tyler ia a sign ni i«ni 
of Bomething more than mere temporary discontent. °)*»"' 
Agricultural villeinage waa diaappearing, and givii^ birth to a sew 
clasa almoat peculiar to England, the free but landlesa labourer. The 
existence of this class first comes piomineatly into notice in the 
Statute of Labourers. In the terrible pestilence of the Black Death 
which had ravaged England, a third, perhapa a half, of the popula- 
tion had been carried oft Labour became acarce. The labourers 
took the opportunity of makiug what we should now call a strike for 
higher wages. Sndi a demand, however consonant with economical 
principles, was quite repugnant to the feelings of that age, when 
prices were a constant matter of l^al enactment. The Statute of 
Labourers, stating in its preamble that servants, taking advantage of 
tbe necessities of their masteis, would not serve except for excessive 
wages, enacted that every able-bodied man should be bound to serve 
any one who required him at the old wages under pain of impriaon- 
ment ; and tliat every master giving more than the old wagea should 
forfeit thrice the sum be had offered. Such an ordinance could not 
be kept ; but strenuous efforts were made to insist upon it, and again 
and again in aomo form or other it waa re-enacted. But whether 
auccessful or not^ it ahowa the existence of labour for wi^es, and 
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of a. rising knowledge on the patt of the laboureie of the value of 
their work. Several causes combined to create this labouring dasB. 
The eail^ foim of Bgricnltnral society maj be loughlj described as a 
village of serfs lying nnmd the manot-hoiue of their lord. Each seif 
had his thaie in llie conunon fields of the village, and was bound to 
join in the cultivation of his lord's domain oi manor farm. Foe 
the simple &nning at that time prevalent this forced labont waa 
snfllcieiit ; and the loid valned his sei& more for militaiy pnipoBes 
than as agricoltiml labooreis. As snbinfendation and alienation 
went on, the holders of email properties were obliged to work their 
land to better profit. The alienations also were chiefly made from the 
lord's domain, but it was not usual to pait with seris. Consequently, 
their number increased, while the domain land diminished ; theie 
were more hands than the lord could employ, and the tenant working 
for profit could therefore find labour among the Hnrplcs aerfs who woold 
work for wages. A change in the character of war took place at the 
same time. The insular condition of England made the feudal 
arrangement with its limited term of service inconvenient ; in the 
highest ranks, therefore, military service waa changed to scutage or 
moneypayment,Bnd alarge number of dependants became lessdeairable 
than money ; proprietors were willing to work their ferma with fewer 
servants and to receive money rent instead of service. There were 
thuH at work the two principles which broke down. vUlein labour ; 
labour paid by wages, and land held for money rent The change in 
war had another effect. Armies were raised by contract with some 
great lord. The payment waa beyond the ordinaiy agricnltnial 
wages. The eail himself received a mark a day, the common foot- 
soldier, 3d. or 4d.,and the archer, 6d.' Anxious to fulfil his contract, 
the leader would not be careful to inquire whether he was i^liaHtig 
seris or not. On Hs return from a war, the well-paid soldier would be 
unwilling to fall back into a state of seiHom. He swelled the ranks 
of wage-paid labour. Again, the residence of a year and a day un- 
inteimpted within the limits of a borough gave freedom. Serb, see- 
ing the advantage of money payments, fled thither and became free. 
Again, the Church, in whose eyes all men were equal, would not refuse 
to admit them within its ranks ; a serf could thus become a priest or 
monk, and withdraw himself from his lord's power. On the same 
principle, the Church constantly uiged the manumission of serfs. To 
all these causes was now added the disarrangement of labour con- 
sequent on the Black Death. With a general demand for labour all 

> m Wtlah tnfutiT, *l>o •mtzt lirgdT Nnplojad iftar Edward I,, h«d U. a Av- 
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Bapetfinova hands would find easj emplojment, perhaps at a consider- 
able distance &oia their old homes. With a sufficient supply himself, 
the lord wonld not waste time or money to redeem them. We thus 
see how tbei« maj have been a vast number of free labouieis in 
England. The Statute of Labourers, destrojing their tieedom of 
bargain, attempted, though with bat partial success, to force these free 
labourerH back into a semi-servile condition. But they had now 
joined the ranks of freemen, such as the small farrners of Kent, and 
the unincorporated artisans of towns. The spirit of equality fostered 
by the teaching of the mendicant friars, who had reached England in 
Henry IIL's re^, and who took up their abode among the poor city 
populations, was still further increased by the teaching of Wiclifte 
and his poor priests. 

" When Adun dalTed and Et« ipui, 
Wbo wu thai the gsntlBniu I* 

a doggerel couplet frequent in the mouths of the insorgents of 
1382, shows how the lessons of the Bible made public by WiclifTe's 
translation could be turned in the same direction. The feeling that it 
was the plebeian archer, and not the lordly man-at-aims, who had 
won the great victories in France, and the success with which, during 
the last half century, the smaller trade corporations had in the 
cities forced themselves into an equality with the great ones, all led 
to the same democratic feeling. The lower &e«men made common 
canae with the villeins. They had all felt the heavy pressure of the 
tax-gatherer. The popular songs of the day are full of wret^hednesa. 
One, said to belong to the reign of Edward I. or II., speaks thus — 

" To seek silver for the King, I sold my seed, wherefore my land 
lies fallow and learns to sleep. Since they fetched my iair cattle in 
my fold, when I think of my old wealth 1 nearly weep ; this breeds 
many bold be^^ais. There wakes in the world consternation and 
woe, as good is it to perish at once, as so to labour." ' The 
democratic outbreak of Wat lyiei was the consequence. 

While the two sections of the conmions were thus rising in social 
position, a change had also taken place in the character of the nobil- 

I " To ■»cha aaTai to Un kjng T ml BMil totdt, 
ForUit ml load Vsjt litb ut Imrnath to alepa. 
Bsthtlu he ml Mr* tth Mt« r HV tI>ld^ 
Wh«B T tbttil: ml weola *■! nah j vepe ; 
Thu hndeth monit beggans holds. 

Tbne mlieiigth la the world woudnd ant WM, 
im god !■ iwTniloa ui 
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itj. It maj be roughly characterized as the change from feodaliaia to 
MUtT chivalry.' Uaay of the eame causes which had conduced 
to the fieedom of the labooicr had tended to loosen the 
territorial system on which the ancient strength of the nobility rested. 
Especially had the Toluntary character of military service dealt heavy 
blows at the practical side of feudalism. Soldiering was no loiter 
the neceeaaiy duty of every man ; but the military spirit remained, 
and to the bulk of the aristocracy fighting became a pastime. The 
subordination of proprietor gave place to a sort of ^atem of free- 
masoniy, to which all knights were admitted. Knigh'Uiood made its 
holder any man's equal for actual military pmposes. It was no 
loiter the great noble, but the good soldier, who was the commauder. 
Manny, Chandos, Knowlea, all of them simple knights, were the 
genei&ts to whom Edmrd IIL trusted. As an amusement war was 
decked with ostentatious ornament. This is the period of showy toni- 
naments, of armorial bearings, and of grotesque vows, like that of the 
young knights who attended Edward with black patches over their 
eyes. It ia this chivalrous aspect of war which explains the short- 
lived character of Edward's expeditions. But it had a more impor- 
tant effect Importance in the country became a more personal 
matter ; partly from love of show, partly to produce respect, great 
men b^^ to snrrotmd themselves, not with feudal followerH, bat 
with paid retainers. To these they granted liveries. It was a point 
of honour among these retainers to stand by each other and bj their 
chiefl Quite in the beginning of Richard XL's reign, the Commons 
petitioned ^[ainst these liveries and the bands of maintainerH,' who 
upheld each other in illegal actions. Thus great households, and by 
degrees factions, were formed, and things were ready for the great 
outbreak of foctioa fighting, which ended in the destruction of the 
old nobility in the 'WaiB of the Rosea. 

The feeling of national life, which is one of the characterietica of 

iturum. '^^ time, had shown itself in literature. Public trans* 

actions were atm carried on in French or Latin ; but 

it will be remembered that as early as the Provisions of Osfoid it 

I The hlBtoiUs of dli ehlnlmiu knlghUiood wu Frolinrt. 

< HiicUinan Mam to h»VB bseu ol two aorts. On the borden of tha eamitlei 
polmtdna. couCedencslee vere fotmsd, who nude nddeu liruptioaB Into llie sel^iboai- 
log ooontlM, ind uiiliid off yonng women, p&rtlonluiy helneeee. The/ then nttnd 
within the freedonu of tlia oosnUai palstlce. uid held their captlTea to nn«im, Tha 
bodlei of tetilnen who gilhered roasd individual nobles, ud itood b; one inother In 
■nah Ulegs] uiMone u tordbla deslsilD or Section o! ilghtrni ow^ere tcom thalr pro- 
pertj, mlio recBircd the tivi». 
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Iiad been found neceasaiy to publish any important proclamation in 
EnglJBh as welL Up till that time the kngoages of the nobility and 
of the common people had heen dietinct From that time onwards 
they begin to blend. This, as it happens, can be very well obaeired, 
Gleo£«y of Monmouth wrote a Latin Chronicle of England ia 1130. 
Before the end of the centniy it was vetsilied by two wiitere ; ona 
wrote for the noblee and the aristocracy, the other for the common 
people. Master Wace, a native of Jersey, translated Qeoflrey for 
Heniy II. into Noiman-French. Layamon, who wrote aboat 1180, 
translated it into -a language which may be fairly called Anglo- 
Saxon, although of a somewhat degraded type. We have here a 
perfect diTisioti of the languages. Bnt about the middle of tiie next 
century the same work was translated by Robert of Gloucester. In 
his language there is a much nearer approach to Rngliab, and a con- 
siderable number of French words are easily to be traced. Some 
fifty yeaiB afterwards, Bobert Monnyng, or De Brunne, again rewrote 
the Chronicle ; and again the farther introduction of French words is 
Btriking. We have thna means of testing, as it were, at three different 
pointe, the process of amalgamation that was going forward. The 
Court language atiU continued to be French, but French not much 
like the language of Fiance, and it was ceasing to be thoronghly 
understood by the bulk of the people. By the time that Chaucer 
wrote, he could laugh at English-French. His Prioress spoke Cockney- 
Freni^, 



And in recommending English writing, he says, — " Certes there ben 
some that apeke thyr poysy mater in Frensche, of whycha apeche the 
Frensche men hare as good a fantasye as we have in hearing of 
Frensche mennes Fnglyshe." This indeed was to be expected. From 
the Conquest the language of schools had been French ; but in 13&6, 
John of Cornwall had begun a change in this habit, and tanght Latin 
translation by means of English, and not French, The consequence, as 
described by Tievisa, was, theit " avauntage is, that thei lemeth her 
gramer in lasse tyme than children were wont to do ; desavBontage 
is, that now children of gramer scole konneth no more Frensch than 
her lifte heele." Other signs also point to this change. Latin had 
ceased to be the langut^e of public documents in the reign of Edward L 
In 1362, in answer it appears to a petition from the Commons, the 
opening addi«ss delivered in Parliament was in English, and the 
Commom^ debates in English alao. At the same time it was ordered 
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that Engliflh shonid be the language of courta of law, because the 
French tongue waa too much unknown. But it wof not till the reign 
of Kichaid IlL that the Btatutea and rolls of Parliament were wiitten 
in Engliah. It is probable that PatliamentaiT' business continued to 
be earned on in both longuagea foi some time longer. In, 138L 
English seems to have been generally used. There weie thus during 
this period extant three languages for Uteraiy purposes — Latin, the 
language of learned men and historians ; French, an acquired Court 
language, in which most of the legends of chival^ and lengthened 
ihyming chronicles were produced ; and the gnduallj risii^ Engliah 
language, which, as the popular tongue, was chiefly employed in songs 
and politicBl satire. The earliest form of En^ish poetry was oUitera- 
live, — metrical, but without rhyme, and depending for its effect upon « 
certain number of words in each couplet beginning with the same 
letter. But rhyme, and not only thyme, but very easy and varied 
metres, were introduced aa early as the reign of Henry IIL Not 
unfcequently both principles were blended, and rhyme and allitera- 
tion occur together. Latin was also employed, we must suppose by 
the clergy, in satirical songs. All classical metres were then discarded, 
and latin was used as a rhyming language. There are some instances 
also of Terses, partly in one languid, partly in the other. It may be 
worth while to give an instance of two of these various metres. Thus 
a vetse of a song shortly after the battle of Lewes runs thus : — 

" 81n Bimond de Mooutfort bath ■wore H n chfn, 

HeTed« he Hon ben tba Eel ol Wtiju, 

Bhnlde be DeTermois coma to la fn, 

Ne iFltb ibeld. ne with ■pen. na wtUi utber g^n 

To help of WyndeiiDis. 

Blchud, thab Iboa be evei trichBM, 

Tiicben ebalt thoa never moie.' 

This is rhyme, the rhythm b free, and there is a re&ain. In the 
followii^ verse, from a satire on the consistory courts, alliteration 
and rhyme go together : — 

"Thar rittetb lamenaiiTa areie othai aeisoe 
Myamotliide Tnen alia bj ban arana, 

Ant recheUi forlb beon rolle ', 
HyM-men ham batlath, ant Dch monei hjna, 
For ereraah a puosaba heo polkath tn prna, 

ADt elastreth with heon oolleL" 

The next specimen, &om a song on the venality of judges, ahowa 

how Latin was adapted to modem versification : — 
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WMIe in the next veiBO ia ahovu tlie mixtoie of two langtugea ; it b 
drawn from a song agaiiut the King's taxes ;— 

" Tint choM «it ccnntre for, ncde gem gnntar 
Qua lA meyt^ ne Timt al 107^ in regno quod lATatnr 
Fur OS qnll n'ad tot I'Bntei, pcost itbi diMr, 
Lo pn«ple doit le pliu doner, M ilo ■Incopitnr. 
Nun qua Usmtni, ntf non omnlk dutnr.' 

These eatiiical poems eos directed against nearly eveiy class of 
society, the monks, the Judges, the tozen, the nobilitj, the ladies, the 
logiciang of the DniveiBity, and even the docton meet with their 
share of abnse. The democratic spirit which is visible in them found 
a more complete and worthy eipreBsion in the poem known 1:^ the 
name of the Vision and Creed of Piers Ploiighman. It is supposed 
to be the work of a poet of the name of I«ngland. The form ia 
allegorical, a form which the great celebrity of the French " Romance 
of the Rose " made permanent both in Fiance and England for many 
year& A pilgrim of ^nite the lowest rank sees in a vision virtues 
and vices pass before him, and also representatives of all the various 
classes of society. Each in tium is criticised ; none can lead him in 
the path of virtue, till Peter the Flonghman appears, who, in n 
religious conversation, shows him the ri^t way. His character is 
one of typical perfection, and becomes confused towards the end of 
the poem with that of Christ The poem is written in alliterative 
verse, and in English by no means so mnch like our present English 
as some of the songs that preceded it Bat at length the time was 
come for the complete natioDBlization of the language. French was 
in decay, the popular songs were in rude English, and when the union 
of all daaseB in Parliament had completed the real nationality, any 
further division of the languages was impossible. The junction was 
effected by Chaucer. He set himself intentionally to work to make 
a compound and national tongue. He took for its basis the English ; 
and on it he grafted, sometimes in their own form, sometimes in an 
altered form, vast numbers of French words. It is a curious instance 
of an intentional formation of a language. Many words he admitted 
apparently upon trial, and they have been rejected. Others have 
beeasomewhatcbangedinfonn,but in his works we have a language 
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whicli a very little troable will enable bdj KngliBhtnuTi to read, and 
the grammar and etractuie of which, with few ezceptionB, Ib like out 
own English. Tlie great work for wliich. he employed this l&Dgnage, 
the " Canterbury Tales," was well fitted to egtablish it. While tlie 
prologue deeoribee every claaa of BngliRh society, each drown with an 
incomparable delicacy and hnmour, the tales which form the bulk of 
the work are of every description. Lore romances for the knights ; 
coarse or farcical incidents for tbe commonalty ; sober religious prose 
for the serious. Compared with this poem, there is nothing for more 
than a century worthy of mention. Qower, who wrote at the same 
time with Chancei', and in the three languages, is wholly deficient in 
humour, and heavy and prosaic to the last degree. His followers in 
the next centniy, Lydgate and Occleve, were poets by profeaaioiL and 
not by iuBpiiatJon, always ready to turn out a poem upon demand. 
Chaucer was not only the fotmdei of the English language, but^ 
before the appearance of Spenser, the only great poet wtumi England 
produced. 
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HeDiT V. Tboniai, SuliB John. Snke Hmnphnr, Blanche = Bnke PliUlpn > King 
ofCluoace. ofBedtord. Duke oroioaccater. ofBavula. tjlleiiiiuuk. 

COHTEMPOBABY PBINCBS. 
ScDllHd. I Fraud. I Omumj), . ^«lit (CutUtX 

Robert III, 1300. Cbarles VL, USD. i Wencaalitia, 1378. Hennlll., 13KI. 
Jomeg 1, 140S. Bobert, 1400. Jobnll, llOS. 

' ' BIglsmimd, 1110. I 

POPES.— BonlfiUM IZ,, 1389. Innocent TIL, 1«M. Oresor; XII., 1406. Aleiaudec 
v., UW. JobiiXXlL, UIO. 

ArOiblAop. 1 caontdion. 

ThDnuu Atundel, ISRT. John Beuls, ises. Tbomu Anuidsl, 1407. 

I Edraond BtaHord, 1401. Sir Thames BeB.nfoTt, 1100 

Canlliul Bei-atoji, 1403. Thomea Arundel, 1412. 
I ThoniM Longler, 140S. 

fTTHE reigQ of Kicliard II,, with its strange and rapid reyolationa, 
J- had been the beginning of that great faction fight which was 
concluded a centuiy afterwords by the acceauon of Beaf 
Heniy VII. After pawuing durii^ that reign a poHcy SjS^^i«y. 
of inoonaistent, and even tteacheroua, self-seeking, the mm. 
Duke of Lancaster now came forward as the champion of order. Tho 
ctmp Utal hj which he put himself on the throne is another of those 
instances which history haa bo abundantly fnnuHhed, of the willing 
acceptance by a nation, after a period of long discomfort, of any one 
who wonld bring it rest. There are thus two points of view from 
which to regaid his teign. It is the reign of a usurper bent upon 
establishing a dynasty, the reign of a conservative who bases his 
portion on the maiutenance of the existing state of society, and 
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therefore for a time checks the nBtoial progreea of the nation. The 
neceseitj which a usurper feels for popularity will explain the 
impioTed conetitntional poHition of the Commons during the eadier 
yeoiB of his reign ; hie podtiou as a reactionary that attachment to 
the Church which produced the famous statute, "De Hieretico com- 
burendo," 

The arhitraiy character of the gorenmient «t the close of the late 
King's reign, and the acta of vengeance vhlch had marked it^ were 
Btiiruiiicaa '^® &'r^ which were moat prominent at the moment. 
Htioitktuti Henij's first step was of neceesi^ the reversal of these 
"*'' acts, and the reatomtion of the state of thii^ which hod 

existed in 13S8. The Forliaiaeut was therefore induced to declare all 
the acts of the last Parliament null, while those nobles whose 
adhesion to the late King had proctued them Ereah rank fell back to 
their old titles. Thus, the Dnkes of Albemarle, of Surrej, and of 
Exeter, appear again as the Earls of Rutland, Eent^ and Hnntdngdon, 
the Maiquis of Dorset as Earl of Somerset. The scene 
in the House of Lords in tbe first Parliament marks the 
' pitch to which passion had risen, and the preparation 
already made for future civil war, Rutland, the eon of the Duke of 
Tork, was challenged by Lord Fitz-Walter, and when Lotd Mfarley, 
the friend of the new King, challenged Lord Salisbury, no less than 
forty lords threw down tlieir hoods as gages of battle on one side or 
the other. This point is farther illustrated by the petition of the 
Commons, that all liveries except those of the T^ing should be for- 
bidden. The nobles had been gathering paid retainers aioimd 
them, and getting themselves ready for the threatening quar- 
rel UeanwhUe, the Sing had been crowned, supported by his 
two great partisans — whose names show the great influence of the 
North in the late change of government — Perey, Earl of Northumber- 
land, now made Constable of England, and Neville, Earl of West- 
moreland, with the rank of MaiahalL It by no means suited Henry 
to excite remark as to his right. He therefore stepped as quietly as 
he could into the position of his predecessor, and his son Heniy was 
declared Prince of Wales and heir-apparent, entirely without mention 
of the young Earl of March, the zeal hdr, who was then a child in 
the cust^^dy of the King at Windsor, A grant of a tax on wool and 
iht KiB^i leather for three years closed the session, and enabled 
'"*7™iZl'' ^^^^ ^ ^^^ measures to secure his pomtion ; for it 
ytm. was not to be supposed that the party which had lost its 

i*"!*- influence would calmly acknowledge the new King, He 
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was Bcaicelj crowned when plota began to be formed agtunst him, 
DOT was it till he had been nine jeais upon the thione that the 
dancers which assaulted ^im both from ^i" own. kingdom and &om 
foi«ign conntries were finfJlf oveiconie. It was during this period of 
weakness and tmc^taiutf that he had to test principBllf upon the 
Conunons, who euj^orted him as the cbampioa of order against 
baronial disorder, but did not ML to take advantage of Ms weakness. 

The fiiBt of these difficulties arose from those lords who had been 
the appeUaute agtunet Qloacester, and whose loss of rank has been 
already mentioned. A week before Christmas, 1399, t ^^.^ u^ „, 
several others of the depressed party met at Westminster, th.i.t.Lorti 
and theie the Earls of Huntingdon, Eutland, Kent, and ^"""^"^ 
Salisbury entered into a conaptracy fat the reBtoradon of Richaid. 
Their plan was to seize the King at Windsor, but Batland, a never- 
Mling traitor, disclosed the project to his consin ; the King hastily 
betook himself to London, and tiie insmgent lords, finding that their 
plans were discovered, fell back towards the Wrat. The King was 
rapidly pursning them ; but at Ciienceater, the inbabitauts, under 
their Mayor, surrounded their lodgings, took them prisoners, and after- 
wards beheaded Kent and Salisbury. Several escaped for the time, 
but the same fate at length overtook Despenser at Bristol, and 
Huntingdon at Fleshy in Essex. Subsequently, Sir Thomas Blunt 
apd ^htoeu others were executed at Oxford. Among them was a 
priest, Mandelin by name, who bad been chosen for hia strong 
personal resemblance to represent the late King in the insurrection. 
That the leaders of this conspiracy should have all fallen victims to 
pc^ular vengeance sufficiently shows the feelings of the bulk of tiie 
nation with regard to King Henry and his rival 

Meanwhile, Richard bad been imprisoned in Pontefraot Castle. In 
February a report was spread that he wae dead. On this the Privy 
Council begged that, if still alive, be might ba carefully j,_j____t 
secured. The answer was given that he was already udHOMtua 
dead, and a corpse was exhibited in Loudon, the foce of "^'^ 
which, from the eyes to the chin, was left uncovered, the rest of the 
body being carefiUly clothed. This peculiar arrangement excited 
emspiciotts, which were probably groundless, but were further sup- 
ported by the complete mystery which hung over the manner 
of the King's death. Hunger and violence were both alleged ; 
while some asserted that the corpse exhibited was not that of Bichaid, 
but of the priest Uaudelin. ^ 

> Tba pdwt had, hoirevtr, 1m«ii dutd a moaUi bafon. 
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His domeatio enemies for the present fdleiiMd, Henry could look 
Eirtite ftttuad* ^l*™**^ He made advances towards Mendahip with 
of Fnms taA Fcance,biit it soon bectune plain that that kingdom was m- 
cliued to Kupport the canse of the late King, whose young 
widow, Isahella, was the dai^htei of Charles VI. The title of King of 
England was refused to Heniy, Isabella and her dowiy demanded, 
and hostility thus kept continually alire. In Scotland, also, the 
same feeling showed itselt The King, Robert IIL, was confined by 
weakness of body and mind almost exclusiTely to the Isle of Bute ; 
his btother, the I>ake of Albany, was the teal ruler of the conntir. 
Henry, who had a pait; in the conntry, and at whose cooit Dnnbat, 
the Eail of March, the chief enemy of the Douglas family, was 
teaident, thought it desirable to show his power. He therefore 
niiiHiu4 marched as far as Leith, demanding homage from the 
imfsuutDUfoii Scotch King similar to that claimed by his piedeceasora. 
Into snuud. ^jjj (j^ Duke of Botheoay, heii-apparent, held firm in the 
Castle of Edinbu^h, and want of ptoTinons speedily obliged the 
•Rngliflh to beat a somewhat hasty retreat. As in the case of France, 
this transaction with Scotland eetabliahed a constant hostility. 

In the other dependency of England afToin were still worse. 
innmoUiBin Owen Olendowei, a Welsh gentleman of good fitmily 
JJJJj^^iJ'™' educated in England, incensed at the rejection of a miit 
140A. aboat a certain property of Loid Giey of Euthyn, had 

roused the national animosity, and claimed for himself the title of 
Prince of Wales. Tor tiie present Henry could do nothing effeotiTe 
against him , The war aasumed a national character ; the Welsh 
were expelled from the towns in the Marches. Edward. I.'s statutea 
against tbe Welsh were re-enacted, even including that which 
ordered the destruction of the barda. The conduct of the war was 
placed nominally in the hands of Henry, Prince of Wales, a lad of 
thirteen. But the whole of the following year Olendower's successes 
continued. Grey of Ruthyn and Edward Mortimer, uncle of the 
imprisoned Prince, the Earl of March, were taken priaonere, and an ex- 
pedition undertaken by Henry in person towards the close of the year 
was forced to retire from the monntainmis strongholds of the Welsh. 
The storms and snowdrifts seemed to fight against them in that wild 
district, and gave rise to the belief that Qlendower was a magidan. 

ConU these various enemies but find some powerful adherents in 
^^. ^ England, it was plain that Henry's pomtion would be 
tbtVHciK precarions. A quarrel with those who bad hitherto 
"**' been his chief supporters, the Percies of Northumber- 
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land, Bnpplied this element of d&ngei ; while a atmiige leport, tbnt 
the late Eii^ wu still bUtb in Scotland, gave a central point ronnd 
which all Henry's enemies might gather. About Whitsimtide, in 
1402, the tnmoar reached England that Bichaid had nnvtuaut 
eacaped from Pontefract, and had made his appearance uaua. 
atthehonse of the Lord of the lalea, by whom he was handed over to 
the Court, and there kept bo Ebrictlj that no man could get a^ht of 
him. The existence of snch a pietender was certain. It was in vain 
that Henty attempted to suppress the mmonr bj executions ; in vain 
that he even proceeded to execute certain Frandscan monks who had 
been engaged in spieadii^ it. The secret^ which eoTeied Bichaid's 
death, and which foi some reason Henrj could not break, prevented 
any clear proof of the imposture. The false Bichard is believed to 
have been a man of weak intellect, called Thomas Ward of Tramp- 
ington. The leascm of the Eing^ qnarrel with the g^,g^^fj^ 
Percies is by no means cleai, but varioua causes of dia- q»iT.iwiiii 
content can be ahown. The Dnke of Albany, after 
much fighting on the borders, had made an expedition on a large 
seale against Carlisle. On its retain home, the army, heavil j laden 
with booty, was met by the Percies, and d^eated at Homildon EilL 
The defeat was complete ; many Scotch nobles fell into the hands of 
the English, among them Mnidoch, Earl of Fife, the son and heir of 
the Earl of Albany, and Douglas, Earl of Angus. For such prisoners 
the Percies expected a large ransom. Their anger and disappoint- 
ment was great when the King took Murdoch &om them and claimed 
the ransom of the r«sb A somewhat similar af&tir took place in 
■Wales, Of Glendower's great prisonerH, Grey of Buthyn was 
allowed to ransom himself, a privilege refused to Mortimer ; when 
the younger Percy, Hotspur, who had married Mortimer's sister, 
urged his claim, he met with a rebiiff. The King also owed the 
Perdea large aums of money ; ^0,000 was due to them, which the 
entanglement of the finances made it impossible to pay. The generd 
feeling that they bad been badly rewarded for the invaluable asdst- 
Uice they had afforded Henry, acting upon tbe unusnaUj hot temper 
of the younger Percy, drove them into a change of policy. 

Before the end of the year 1402, they entered into negotiatlaus 
with Qleudower ; and Mortimer, Instead of attempting -^ -^ 
to gain his liberty, married the daughter of the insor- Mmu» Mth 
gent chief, and recognized him as Prince of Wales. The ""*""■ 
Percies at the same time gained the assistance of their prisoner 
Douglas, and the conspiracy was completed by the support given to 
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Glendower by Franc*. On all sides the King's difBcnltaes seemed to 
increase. The Earl of "Worcester joined the Perciea; Sichard'e old 
followers crowded to their standard, and an army, iiuddiouflly collected 
aa though for an attack on Scotland, rapidly marched on Shrewsbniy 
to make a jtmction with the Welsh. Thither Henry, with his bob 

the Prince of Wales, hastened, and the deoiriTe battle of 
shwrrtarT. Shrewsbury was fought, in which, after a keen stn^le, 
jsi7 n iiM. Hotspnt was killed, and most of the other leaders, 
including Woiceater and Douglas, captnred. Worcester and the 
other English leaders were beheaded ; DougUa was retained in prison. 
The King had still to destroy the insurrection of the elder Percies in 
the North, where all the inhabitants of the country had taken the 

crescent — the livery of Northumberland. The royal 
HortiiiinberiMic anny was, however, obviously too strong for opposition, 
""*■ and the Earl made his submission, and met the King at 

York. The House of Peers claimed as a right the trial of their 
fellow, and he was found guilty, not of high treason, but only of 
misdemeanour, aud let ofl with a fine. 

The great conspiracy was thus but half broken. Wales, Scotland, 
France, and the English malcontents were still in communication- 
wuhi«i4 From France, Indeed, serions difficulties seemed to 
•™*™r- threaten. In presence of the weakness of Charles TL, 
the King of that country, the real power was disputed by his 
brother Louis of Orleans and his uncle the Duke of Burgundy. 
Louis hadat this time the upper hand. He took in great dudgeon the 
events which had taken place in England ; and rumours were abroad, 
strengthened by the distribution among the malcontents of Richard's 
crest by the old Conntess of Oxford, the mother of De Yere, the late 
King's favourite. These rumonra pointed to a great cons[nracy, 
coupled with an invadou of Essex by Fiance, in favour of the spuri- 
ous Richard in Scotland. For a time the threat of invasion 
compelled the King to remain quiet ; but after the French fleet, 
which had attacked the Isle of Wight and Plymouth, had been 
defeated at PortUnd, he was able to turn his attention to the North, 
and again to compel Northumberland to come to an explanation. But 
that explanation he found himself obliged to accept. Almost at the 
Flight oi at same time a fresh alarm met him. Lady Constance 
gmoiKKiei Spenser had contrived to withdraw the young Earl of 
iMi. March fiom Windsor, and to fly with him. She was 

shortly captured, and the young Prince brought back, but it was plain 
that the danger was great. 
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In April tiie King went i^ainst Wales. His absence in tliat diiec- 
tion was at once taken advantage of by his nortliein enemies. The 
difficnlty with which he could secure supplies was one k^,.,^ 
of Heurji's v mv . obstacles to suecem, and in the last uu^tr >t 
Pttiliament the oppofdtion had been heioded by Sir scnpa tat, 
Thomas Baidolph. That genlleman now appeared in ""''v- 
cloos coqjonction with Nortlinmbeiland, aaaiating him to garrison his 
fortresses. At the same time Mowbray, the son of that Duke of Koi- 
folk witli whom Henij bad quarrelled at the time of h's banishment, 
and Scrope, tlie Archbishop of Yi^ the brother of that Lord Scrope 
who had beea Bichard's chancellor at the beginning of bis reign, and 
whom that King had been forced to remove, joined the inamrection. 
The Earl of Westmoreland, who remained constantly faitMul to 
Henry, was sent against them while Heniy was engaged in Wales. 
Again, the royal army was too strong for tiie insmgents. Scrope and 
Mowbray were induced to disband their forces, and were then 
Immediately apprehended. Gasco^e, the chief justice, was called 
upon to tiy them and convict them sununarlly. He was one of those 
constitutional lawyers who were gradually rising in England, and he 
refused to do so, pointing out that he should infringe the liberties 
both of the Church and the Hoose of Lords. Henry found in Sir 
William Fulthorpe a more complacent judge. They were both 
beheaded, not withou.^ arousing, aa Qascoigne had foreseen, the anger 
of the Lords. Upon the captnre of his confederates, Northumberluid 
fled with Bardolph to Scotland, but being refused an interview with 
the impostor, and mistrusting the honesty of Albany, he subsequently 
withdraw to Wales. It was there alone that the war continued, nor 
was it finally suppressed during the reign. 

But, in the next two years, events occurred which at length placed 
Henry in a position of security. The Mends of the imM *uob 
Scotdi King, fearing the ambition of Albany, which had Jj^SpL"™''' 
already induced him to take the life of the Duke of ^*^- 
Rothesay, the heir-apparent, determined to withdraw James, the 
King's second son and heir-apparent, &om danger. He therefore took 
diip fbr Fiance, but on the way was captured by English ^^,^ ^ 
croiseis, and brought a prisoner to Heniy, who grimly junn ot 
remarked that they might as well have sent him direct •""•^ 
to him, aa he could have taught him French quit«weU. He justified 
this boast ; for though he kept the yoimg Prince prisoner, he gave him 
an education which, upon his subsequent release, well fitted him for 
the throne he occupied. Henry had now in his hands pledges of 
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Hofety from all He enemies. The Earl of Maich was still with hiia; 
Murdoch of Fife, Albany's boh, eerred as a hostage for his &ther ; 
while Jamee seired as Bectiritj from all attacks &om tbe loyalist 
party in Scotland. The foUowing year (1407) was atill more 
fortunate. The overweening vanity of Orleans, hia licentionaneeB, 
wMch, it is said, did not even spare the young Duchess of Bnigtmdy , 
„__j^i^ ^ eidted the anger of the Doke of Biugnndy, the King's 
oiiuiu. coosiu, to SQoh a degree, that he cauaed the Dnke of 

'*'^' Orleans tn be murdered in t^ streets of Paiia. Henry's 

chief enemy in France was thna lemoved. With Burgundy, who had 
lately inherited Flanders, and thus become the Prince of a trading 
nation and the champion of the city populations, he had moch in 
common; and thoi^h he did not espouse bis cause in any actiTe 
manner, he felt secure from any immediate danger. Without his 
French allies, Owen Qlendower was graduaUy driven back to the 
riuidaiutui niountwns of North Wales, and in despair, Northnmber- 
duth of Nonh- land and Bardolph again appeared in the North, took. 
uDiHtiAiid. anns, and were defeated and killed at Bramham. Thus 
safe on the side of France, with Scotland pledged to peace by the 
-^_. captivity of its princes, the Perdes finally defeated, 

impoiii and Owen Qlendower confined to the limits of the poiely 

'™^™- Celtic part of Wales, Henry was at length triomphonL 

During the whole of these years of difficulty, the King had found 
it necessary to keep the Commons in good temper. Although he 
suffered from constant want of money, and in vmn tried to induce hie 
Hu obaaA fr*qien' Parliamenta to act Eberally towards him, he 
nipHt ffn uu Beems on no occasion to have employed illegal means Ust 
oomnunu. improving his position. It had become an aceepted 

axiom, that consent of all the estates of the realm was necessary for 
the levying of taxes ; and the Commons had made their posititm so 
good, that, in the very year of his final trinmph, they ventored upon 
a quarrel with the Lords, claiming for themselves the ezcluaive right 
of originating grants, and insiHting on the absence of the King while 
they were discussed. Koie than that, tbey had attempted, though 
unBoccessfulIy, to oblige the King to answer their petition of 
grievances before they made their grant, and sncceeded in establish- 
ing the custom of appropriating their grants to special objects, and of 
paying them into the hands of treasurers of t^eir own appointment. 
But their increase of power was chiefly visible in their interference 
with the royal expenditure and administration. In the fifth year of 
his reign, the King had been obliged to displace four of his n ' 
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at the request of the Commona, to dedara his intention of goveming 
economically according to law, and to name hia Privy Gonncil in 
Parliament And in the eighth yeai of hia reign, when ^^^^^ ^ 
already he aeemed upon the point of triiLmphing over aur psmr. 
hia enemies, he waa compelled to grant hie aagent to a ^*'"' 
petition of the Commona, which pat aa atrict limitationB upon his 
power as any to which Bichoid, even at the time of hia greatest 
depiesaioii, had submitted. He had to name sixteen connaelloia, by 
whooe advice solely he waa to be gnided. His ordinal; revenue was 
to he wholly appropriated to his honaehold and the payment of hia 
debta. No officer of the honaehold was to hold hia place for life or 
for a fixed term. The eonncil was to determine nothing which the 
common law was capable of determining; and the electiona of 
knighta were regulated. At the head of thia cotrndl waa pnt the 
Prince of Wales, 

It is difficult to understand how the King ahonld aubmit to thia 
arrangement, which virtnally establiahed a atrictly limited monarchy, 
jnat at the moment' of his aucceaa. It ia perhaps ei- ,i^,„^i, 
plained by hia failing health. A disease had attacked oi siic-i 
hia face, which changed into a form of leprosy, and ™"^ 
during the remainder of hia life he waa aubject to attacks of epilepsy. 
It waa cot nnnatnral that he shoold wiiJi to withdraw somewhat 
from public afEuis. Under these drcumatances, it ia not quite clear 
how &r he is to be credited with the remaining events of his reign. 
But the pmdence and state-craft exhibited in them, which could 
hardly have been expected finm so young a man aa Prince Henry, and 
the more vigorons oppomtion which he subsequently made to the 
demands of the Commons, would seem to show that he was stiU 
practically ndei. This restoration of vigour ia marked by hia 
refosal, towards the dose of his reign, to grant any lon^riftn 
extension of the right of liberty of speech, and by the "ttsirtnijB. 
humble tone adopted by the Parliament in the thirteenth year of hia 
tcign, when he waa entreated to declare that he was not offeuded, and 
that he regarded them aa his loyal aubjecta. 

Having secured his position at home, though not, as has been 
seen, without some sacrifices, the King's attention was chiefly 
directed towards securing the permanence of hia dynasty by foreign 
matrimonial alliances, and to obtaining a atocmg position abroad by 
interfering in French politics. His two Waters were h„_<,(„^_ 
already respectively Queena of Castile and Portugal He fnutr. 
hadhimadf married, in 1403, a Princess of Navarre, .ia *"""•* 
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a tmabaiid for hu eldest dai^hter tie procured Lonia, Connt Palatm^ 
the son and heir of Rapert, King of tlie Bomam ; vtiile his yotmger 
daughter manied Eiic, who had consolidated a great ScandiuaTiaii 
monarchj in the Nt^th. 

In Fiance he made \m veiKht felt by alternately siding with one 
01 other of the great parties which divided that kingdom. His 
f,g^i^ natural connection would have been the Butgimdiana ; 

FniiH. ' and he first attached himself so far to that parly aa to 

send a considerable anny to their assistance. A battle 
foi^ht near St. Cloud (1411), in which the Armagnacs (as the Mends 
of Orleans were now called) were wonted, for the time rendered the 
DnlEieof Burgundy the master of France. Henry chose this opportnnily 
to change aides, and entered into an anaugement with the defeated 
princes, by which he was eecnied the fall possession of Guienne. He 
intended at the same time to have led an army into Piance, and to 
have imitated the career of Edward III. The national danger pro- 
duced a temporary friendship between the French parties, and Bur- 
gundy, at a meeting held at Auzeire, succeeded in penoading the 
Armagnacs to annul theit arrangement with the English. Heniy's 
health pierented him from leading the expedition, as he intended ,- 
but an army, under the Dnke of Clatence, his second son, laid wsate 
Maine and TourMne, and was only stopped by the payment of a 
large snm of money. After this CSaience withdrew to complete the 

n ,„ II, ,1,, conquest of Ouienne, Thus, though nnable to fiilfil 

vn^- his ambilioTis project of invasion, Henry had contrived to 

make Ma podtion abniad veiy different from what it was at the 
beginning of his reign, when the French could reftise him the loyal 
title, and paralyze Ha home policy by a threat of invasion. 

From one point of view, as a nsnipei founding a new dynasty, he 
had now been quite successfuL As a preserver of sodety, he pro- 
bably regarded himself aa not less so. Though the son of John of 
Qaunt, the fiivouier of Wicliffe, and not averse in his youth to the 
doctrines of that teacher, he had seen that Lollaidism pointed, not 
only to ecdedaatical, but to political dianges. From the beginning 
Bi ijuuH 0^ ^B reign he had determined that the preservation of 
wtu uu (tanh. the Church in all its privilegea and possessiona was the 
iurest means of checking the rising demooacy. He had therefore 
been always its staunch supporter. In punmance of this policy, in 
the second year of hia reign, he had given his auent to a pemecnting 
(tatnte, formed, it leems probable, on the petition of the de^^, 
without the participation of the Commons. This statute, which it 
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known under the title of " De Hmetico comliiiiendo,'' foibode teaching 
and preaching without the license of a blahop, to whom p,„,„a»i 
also was given the right of cocdemning heretical ■tatrt4. 
books and wiitiiigg, while the State undertook to carr; 
out the biahop^ sentence. Should anj person thns condemned con- 
tinne in his heresy, he was to be r^arded as relapsed, and handed 
over to the dvil arm, to be pnblidy bnmed. The first victim of this 
statate was TVilliam Sautr^, at one time parish priest of Lynn, and 
involyed in the treaaon of Kent and Hnntingdon. On his persisting 
in Uw enoTB with which ha was charged, the new law was carried 
into effect The persecntion once b^nn did not cease wiUiont more 
Tictims, and produced the effect, so common in cases of persecution, 
of diiving the Lollards into further extremes of fanaticism. The 
germ of socialism which no doubt existed in the Lollard doctrine, 
and which showed itself in the constant demand for the abolition of 
the wealth of the clergy, alarmed the barons, and made them strong 
supporters of orthodoxy. The Commons, on the other Timsiut 
hand, although they appear to have differed in feeling at ^^^ Jj^ 
different parts of the reign, were on the whole willing oumii. 
enough, while supporting orthodoxy of Mth, to countenance the 
secularization of Church property. Indeed, they went so far in this 
direction, that in the year 1410, in answer to the reiterated request of 
the Ejng for a settled yearly subddy for his life, they pointed ont to 
him the adrisability of appropriating some of the ecclesiastical re- 
venues, which would be enough, they said, to supply him with 16 
earls, 1600 knights, and 6800 men-at-arms for military service. They 
begged also that those condenmed for heresy might be withdrawn 
from the bishop's jurisdiction, and tried by secular caurts.i 

The popularity of the Prince of Wales, his position as head of his 
father's Council, not unnaturally gave the King bc 
nmeaainees in his last years. It seems not improbable m^if 
that, having been once put at the head of the Council, "^•'^ 
he virtually performed many of the dntdea of the Government. 
Documents are extant in which he seems to be regarded as the 
King's representative. Moreover, the course of events seema to show 
certain changes of policy which can be explained in this way. It is 
evident from his after policy, that he was much attached to the Bur- 
gnndian party in Prance. We may therefore credit him with the 
assistance sent to them, which proved so nsefal to them at the 
Battle of St Cloud, especially as the force was commanded by hii 
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Mend, Sir John Oldcastle. The Rudden change of foreign policy 
coincide! in time with Qie Eing'B altered tone in replying to the 
petitionfl of the Commong, These changes may veiy probably nutrk 
a determiitation ou the part of the King to le-establiih his authority, 
too much weakened by the poaitiDn and popularity of the Prince. 
The stories of the Prince's vrild life in London are mentioned by 
writers who are almost wmtemporary, yet do not seem to agree weU 
with what is certainly known of his industry in public bnatnesB. 
They, as well as the strange travesly of Oldcaatle) a good soldier and 
stem leligiooa enthusiast, into Shakspeare^ joyial knight. Sir John 
Falstaff, aie perhaps baaed on the malidoua view taken by the ortho- 
dox of Oldcastle's rehgioua tendendea. It is well known that one of 
the charges alleged against all enthnsiastic leligionista is immorality. 
Prince Henry's snbsequent piceecntion and punishment of Oldcastle 
would be repreeepted as the discharge of his old faTooritea. The 
aspiring and dangerous character of the Prince, in the (^es of his 
father, is represented by the story which describes him sa having 
taken the crown from his other's bedside during one of his fits, and 
placed it on his own head ; and having answered to Uie lemorseM 
observations of the Eing as to the nnjost maimer in which he had 
gidiied it, that he "was prepared to guard it against the world in 
arms." It is at all events certain that coolness existed between father 
and son at the dose of the reign. The French expedition was 
intrusted, not to the Prince of Wales, but to the Duke of Clarence, 
and for the last year and a half Prince Heniy was removed iiom his 
portion as President of the Council. The disease which 
^*"^' had BO long tormented Hemy came to a fatal termina- 

tion on the SOth of March 141& 
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rXTHE positaon of Heniy V. on coming to the throne conttasta 
_L sharply with that of his predeoesaor. Henry I¥., with disputed 
tiile, and in the midst of excited passions of faction, in Fortimua 
which he had himself taken a pwiininent share, had to J^lf^l^ 
work out for himself the establishment of Hs dynasly »«w. 
and the restoration of political prder. His son entered into the 
fmits of his labour. He had but to continue his father's policy. The 
dynasty seemed secure, the sppatatns of governmert was in good 
working order, and the new King, already practised in the work of 
government, brought with him that popularity which brilliant 
qualities, a handsome person, and the vigour of youth, are sure to 
secure. The painstaking prudence of the late King, overshadowed as 
it was by his ill-health and gloomy character, was forgotten, and the' 
hopes of the nation were fixed upon the fortunate youth whose faults 
as yet had been but those which are easily pardoned as the natiual 
wildness incident to his age. 

The youi^ King seemed to pleaae himself with the idea that his 
peaceful accession was to complete the healing of fection in the 
country, and to begin a period of glory and happiness. He made but 
few chaises in the ministry of his father, but both Thomas Arundel, 
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the Arcbbiahop, and Sii William Oascoigne wete removed &0111 their 
oouiiuHrtT '*®**'- ^' " poseibla that they may have been the 
udniHHit lulTiBeis of the late tfing during that period when he 
*'*""'^ waa at enmity with hia aon. Already, before his corona- 

tion, of t^Leir own free will the nobles did him homage ; and his 
Patliament granted him without difficidtrf the tax on wool for foor 
yeara. To complete the genenl harmony, hs pnbliahed an amnesty, 
diamiased many political prisoners, and the gieater port of hia Scottish 
esptives, and entered into negotiations for the liberty of the Scotch 
King. He even went so far as to idnstate both the Earl of March, 
the real claimant to the throne, and Henry Percy, son of Hotspur, bis 
Other's persistent enemy, in their property and position. The body 
of Itichard II. was removed from Langley, and honourably interred 
in Westminster. The past was, as it were, to be forgotten, and Henry 
woold rule as the popular and accepted King of all parties. 

In the midst of this show of security and peace then were, however, 
visible signs that his fitther's work was not yet completed. The 
aigB,^ royal favont shown to the Church and to the orthodox 

rinniKdBi party dnrii^ the last reign, and the persecution which 
afKonttA (j^ fsllen upon heresy, had not by any means destroyed 
the LoUaids. The same policy had still to be pursued. The religions, 
it might be called the bigoted, tendency of the house of I^ncaater 
was very strong in the young King. He had been one of the chief 
petitioners against heresy in 1406, and bad shared in and saperin- 
tended some of the religious azecutiona ; especially is mentioned that 
of John Badby, in 1410. The Prince had interrupted this man's 
execution, and attempted the conversion of the half-burnt sufferer ; 
finding liim firm, however, he allowed the execution to be completed. 
This tendency induced him to enter into close alliance with the 
Church, and throi^hont his i«ign to adopt the language of roligioua 
enthusiasm, pretending to regard himself as the appointed instmment 
of Qod's vengeance on the sins of the French. He thus became the 
willing agent of the clergy in completing their persecution of the 
TULoiiudi. sectaiians,andliBtenedreadiIy to the exaggerated reports 
>u^ for which the conduct of the Iiollards afforded some 

ground. The head of this party was now Sir John Oldcastle, who 
sat as a Peer iu right of bis wife under the title of Lord Cobham. 
His castle of Cowling, in Kent, afforded shelter to their persecuted 
teachers, while bis high character and old Mendship with the King 
made his influence important The Archbishop determined to attack 
this man, at first pretending that he desired his conversion only. Us 
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pkced in Hemy'B hondf an heretical book which had been fotmd in 
an iUominator'a ahop, and which belonged to Oldcastle. Heuiy tried 
fint of all to argue with Oldcaatle (who, however, denied having read 
the book), bat coiild not convert him. The duties of fidendahip being 
now fuMlled, the Chuich was allowed to take the matter in hand. 
The heretic appeared several times before his judges, but finnly 
refused to depart from his points, that the Pope was Antichrist, and 
that in the Lord's Supper, though the body of Christ might be present, 
j'et the bread was bread. This firmness produced the only possible 
result, and he was condemned to be burnt ; bat in the interval 
allowed him before the completion of his sentence, he managed 
to escape.* 

The attack upon theic chief toused the Lollards, and they are said 
to have entered into a general conspiracy for suiprising and mastering 
the King and his brothers at Eltiiam, during the festivities of Christ- 
mas. Heniy had early news of a meeting which was to be held on 
the 7th of Januaiy 1414, in St GiW Fields. It is quite nnpreved 
how far tiie intentions of the conspiiatora really reached. Heniy, 
with the Chnich behind him, waa ready to believe anything. He 
feared, perhaps, an insnirection similar to Wat Idler's. Causing, 
therefore, the gates of the city to be closed, he spread aimed men 
round the place of meeting, and as the Lollaida approached, singly or 
in small bodies, they wei« seized. The news that the King's forcea 
were abroad soon i^iread, and prevented any great number from 
falling into his hands. A jury was hastily summoned to declare that 
Oldcastle hod treasonable plans, and a price was set on bis head. 
The same jnry then proceeded to try the thirty-nine prisoners, all of 
whom were either hanged or burnt This event was followed by a 
still Btricter proscription of heretical preachers and books. Chieheley, 
who succeeded Anmdel as Archbishop this year, followed in his 
predecessor's steps, and a statute was passed by which all judges and 
municipal authorities were bidden to apprehend and try Lollards, 
while conviction of heresy entailed confiscation of goods. 

Henry prided himself on having won his first victory in the cause 
of the Church ; but his naturally ambitious character 2„_^ 
led him to desire triumphs of another kind. It seems torihsiiiipsuiu 
indeed as if a stianga combination of motives impelled "■'^■*'' 
bim to take the false step which gave the character \a his reign, and 

I FoDi ysm nftsnrenlg he wu oiptnred and put to duUi, sot u > tattur, but u ■ 
heretic. Tbli tbiowi ooniidenble doubt on the truth of his cosawtlon with th* 
(xcsent Insurtection, • chAiga which waa Terj Bllghlly Borportecl by ovidance. 
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plniiged die eonnti^ into a lengthj and ultimately 'diaastroiu war 
witll Fiance. Hu father ia said to have urged him, with mistaken 
worldly wiadom, to withdraw the minda of hia tubjecta from dangeroni 
topics by filling them with thoughts of military gloiy. The Church, 
frightened by Qie BuggestionB of confiscation in tjia last leign, niged 
him to pnnae the eame conne. The natural but mistaken admiia- 
tioa for militaiy glory induced him to listen leadUy to their advice, 
wtule the wickednesa end misery exhibited by the French nation at once 
affinded him an admirable opportunity, and may have suggested to 
bis fanatical mind, that it was hia duty to punish such vice, and to 
reduce such turbulence into otder. Experience proved, as it often 
has proved, die mistake, nay, the wickedness, of averting domeEtic 
dangeis by the wanton pursuit of warlike success. Uesnwhile, at first, 
and during the whole of this King'a short life, the step aeemed perfectly 
sttccessfoL The reign, as a period of KTig Hab hiatoiy, is almost devoid 
of interest The attention of the nation was centred in a French wa>. 
Since the Duke of Clarence bad secured Guiemie the state of 
FiaDoe bad become only more deplorable. The Treaty of Atucene 
produced no real union between the factions. There was a certain 
show of national action nnder the piessure of a threatened invamcn 
from England ; the. King and the Oieat Council of Fiance sat in 
Paris ; the States Qe&eral wet« summoned, and under the influence of 
the Univerdty certain leforms introduced. But the death of Heniy 
ly. prevented for tbe time all danger of invasion ; and the cause of 
union being removed, the factions again separated. The Dake de 
Guianne, tbe French King's eldest son, and representative of the 
crown during his father's fits of madnesa, waa devoted to the wildest 
licentiousness, and disliked bis gloomy father-in-law, John of 
Burgundy. He began to intrigue for tbe restoration of the Orleanist 
Princea. The ruffianly populace of Faiia, headed by the gtiild of 
■nniiiDn of uu ^^'^''*"> ""i led by Cabocbe, a skinner, were devotedly 
mrpuiiui attached to the Burgundians. A fierce and murderous 
tnB phu. nproar arose ; but its violence was such, that the better 
class of citizens were aroused, expelled tbe Cabochiens, who fled to 
the Duke of Burgundy, and readmitted the Armagnoca, aa the Oileanists 
were now called. Tbe counter-revolution was complete, tbe Armagnaca 
got poBsesraoD of the government, attacked the Burgundian Duke, and 
drove him before them, till they were diecked at Anas. A tempotary 
mmiuM *™'* "^^ '^^^ patched np ; bnt the Duke of Guienne 
a^^ui soon after contrived for a moment to banish botb parties 

from tbe capital, and to establish a sort of national 
government. ^ ,^ ,,, [^, 
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It was at this time that Hrauy V. began to meddle in TMnch 
afiaiia. Already, doling the letieat to Anae, Buxgundy had opened 
negotiations with him, and these, in bia angei against the Buke of 
Quienne, he now pceseed etili more wannly. Meanwhila, Henry 
u^otiated also with the central anthonty in Paiifi. By this donble 
negotiation, which indnded a plan for Uie maniage of Hemj, on the 
one hand, with Catherine of France, and on the other, Hasi'i dntii* 
■with Catherine of Burgundy, Heniy made Bm^undy JiSlIii™"* 
neutral, while he pressed claima on the unfortunate ci'inu. 
French monaich of 80 outtageooB & deaaiption, that he must have in- 
tended hy Becmiug their rejection to give himself a planaible ground 
fot war. Hia fimt demand was nothing less than the cession of the 
whole French monarchy. When this was refused, his ambassadors 
restricted their demand to all the countries ceded to Edward III. by 
the Peace of Bidtigny, as well as Normandy, the coast of Picardy, 
Anjou, Maine and Touraine, the suzerainty of Brittany and Flanders, 
1,600,000 crowns, as the reeidiie of King John's ransom, with the 
hand of the Princess Catherine, and a dowry of 3,000,000 crowns. 
The Duke of Beni, the King's unde, was at that time the chief 
member of the goremment He naturally refused Henry's enormous 
demands, but offered all the districts of Aquitaine to the south of the 
Chareiite, and 600,000 crowns as dowry for the Princess. 

All this while, Henry continued his preparations, raised troojw, 
borrowed ships from Holland and Zeeland, and sum- mi in. 
moned in April a great coundl of Peers.' He there »«^*°» 
declared his intention of seeking his rights in Franca, appointed his 
brother John, Duke of Bedford, Lieutenant of the kingdom, and fixed 
the conditions of the contracts which he made with nobles for supply- 
ing >iiin with soldiers.* He airanged also the manner in which the 
spoil was to be divided, and oth«r details for the supply of the army. 
The devotion of the Church was to supply >iiin with the means of 
meeting these vast expenses. Archbishop Chicheley and the Church- 
men, fearing, no doubt, the democratic tendendes of the Commons, 
were willing to make some sacrifice. They agreed that no foreigners 
should hold benefices, and thus allowed the King to use the incomes 
of all the priories of the foreign orders of the kingdom to the number 
of 122. The proceeds of this transaction, increased by loans from 
foreigners, the pawning of bis jewels, and the pledging of the tax on 

> niora van fifteen Prelatea mnd tirentf-elght Tempore Peen at UiiA comjdl. 
■ AdnkB, IBa. 4d. ■ day; uiurl, As. Sd; ■baron, 4i. ; s hnlRht, Ea. ; a man-at-anna. 
la ; so ucbar. id. ; ■ haadred maika to e«ali wbo ■u|ipll»1 thirty amwd man. 
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wool, aapplied him with fiiumces. An embasBf from Ficmce, with 
still larger offen, including Limoiuin, and a dowry of 800,000 crowns, 
produced no impiovenieiit in the relations between the two conntries. 
Before CbarleB YI. could reply to the despatch of hia unbafisador, 
laadau umouncing the Kjeetion of these tenus, on the 3id of 
RUH. August, the English aimy, of about SOOO men-at-aims 

"^ and 24,000 arohere, was already embarked. On the 14th 

of Ai^ust it landed at the mouth of the Seine, where Havre de Gracfi 
now is. No steps were taken to prevent the disembaritation. The 
kii^om was in a state of feaifol misety and disorder. The conduct 
of the war was (pven to the Annognacs, Charles d'Alhiet was 
appointed constable ; the Duke of Burgundy therefore held aloof, 
and the English had, in fact, only one half of the country against 

An event had occnned before the Tilngliah embarkation which, Yij 
proving to the- Tfing that his position was not so secure as he thought, 
may have made him still more determined in his present oonise. He 
oatfinaiia yf^ eng^^ at Soathampton preparing his eipedititm, 
°— *'W '. when a conspiracy was discovered, in which the King's 
cousin Richard, brother of the Bake of York, and lately created 
Eail of Cambri^, and one of his most trusted counsellors, Heniy 
Sctope of Masham, were implicated. They were accused of an 
intention to take Edmund, Earl of Horch, with them into Wales, to 
down him there, and declare bim rightful King, if Richard were 
really dead. They had also summoned from Scotland Thomas of 
Trumpington, the &lse Richard. The Earl of Cambridge had 
mairied Ann of Mortimei, the sister of the Earl of Mareh. We 
have here the bc^iimiitg of that close union between the supporters of 
tlie legitimate line and the House of York, which again appears in 
the Wars of the Roses. Cambiidge and Scrope were both executed. 

The first place to be attacked was HartleuT ; it was bravely 
g^ftmet defended by the garrison under the Sire d'Estouteville. 

a>rt«r. ^Q inhabitants were told by the Court to take courage 

and trust to the £ing, but no help was sent them, though 14,000 or 
15,000 men were within reach. On the iZoA of September th^ 
were compelled to capitulate. The conquered town was treated as 
Calais had been ; the wealthier inhabitants were put to ransom, the 
goods seized, the people given theii choice of leaving the city or 
becoming English. But this success had been hardly earned, the 
losses both by sickness and in fighting had been great A large 
number of invalids had to be sent back to England. With little 
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more than half hie army Heiuy could Tentoie no farthei into France. 
He determined to march along the coaat to Calaia. The strictest 
discipline was maintained in the little band, and the King strove to 
foster in it a religions and enthnaiaBtie spirit ; pUlage was pnniehed 
with death ; rations only were demanded &om the inhabitants. 

Henrj h&d intended to CIOSB the Somme at Blanehetaqne, where 
Edward III, had passed ib False infonnAtion was ^^ ^^ 
brought him that the ford was goAided. In lealitf , the tonttaipH 
feudal aim; was as yet only collecting near AbbeTille, '^'''^ 
oronnd the standard of the Constable d'Albiet, a man hnt little fitted 
lutt his poBt. Had Henry passed at once he might hare reached Calais 
Tithoat a great battle ; as it was, he was compelled to follow the rivei 
upwards, and time was afforded to the French to collect their forces, 
and seek thdi own deatmction in a pitched battle. Heniy sought 
a ford across the river for a long time in vain. He passed Amiens, 
and had got within a le^ue of Ham, in a very dangenms position 
among the strong fmtresses of Ham, St. Qnentin and P6ronne, when 
at length a foid was discovered near B^thanconrC The Constable, 
who was at P^ronne, mi^t have destroyed him in the passage. He 
let him pass tmmoleeted. Following feudal faehiou, he sent to 
ask Henry to name a day and place for the battle ; bat whatever 
external chivalry may have been visible in Henry, his military 
character was that of a hard, practical, modem soldier. Heauswered 
that there was no need to name day or place, as he was always to be 
found in the open fields. For four days the armies followed almost 
parallel lines of maich, the French making no nse of thur superiority 
in numbers to distnib the quiet advance of the Ei^lish, althou^ they 
spread nightly among the villages for shelter. At length the Constable, 
with fdngnlar want of prudence, took up his position a little to the 
north of Hesdin and Creasy, on a amaU confined plain, where his 
large army, of at least fiO,000 fighting men, was jammed in between 
two woods. This force cousisted almost entirely of nobles and their 
feudal followers, who in their foolish pride of class had rejected the 
assistance of the infantry of the towns. The ground was arable 
land, and the soil deep and heavy, so that the heavy armed French 
in their splendid harness sank deep at every step, while the English, 
dad mosdy in leather jerkins, and many of them barefoot, moved 
with comparative ease. The night, we are told, was passed in riot 
by the French ; in sober preparation or religious exerdse by the 
i^iglish. 

The French drew themselves up iu three massive lines or battles ; 
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the two fiist dismoniited and fought on foot, for which tiieir heavy 
anuom but little fltt«d them ; the third line retained ^^^^^ 
their horses, as did two small wings intended to crash A«ini»wt. 
the archers. The state of the soil obliged them to 
adopt a defensive method of fighting quite contraiT' to their habits. 
The English advanced upon them — the archers in front, the 
heavj-anued infentry behind, the mixed arohers and infantry on 
the flanks. They are deacribed as having a miserable, tagged appear, 
ance after their weaiy march, as contrasted with tlie splendour of the 
FiencL Henry lode among tliem, cheering them with the memories 
of bygone victories. He had previously ordered every archer to 
snpply himself with a stake sharpened at each end, which he was to 
plant be&tre him, and thus make a moveable palbade. At eleven 
o'clock, afi«r a brief and useless parley between the aimies, Sir 
Thomas Erpingbam, the Fngliati Maralial of the Host, toHsed op hja 
baton with tiie cry " Now strike,'' and the battle began. The English 
advanced a few steps, expecting a charge from the enemy, but the 
hostile lanke remained immoveable ; diey were, in fact, planted knee- 
deep in the mud, and afforded a fine aim for the English archers, who 
did not spare them. At length, patting their heads down to av^ M 
much aa possible the fetal anows, the fiist line came heavily on, and 
the motmted wings b^an to dose round the English ; bnt the stakes 
of the archeiB served them in good stead. Of the horses, a la^e pro- 
portion tripped and fell in the rough ploughed land ; not one iri ten 
of their riders, we are told, came haiid to hand with the archers. 
Unsnpportod and almost immoveable, the infantry broke. The 
archeia seeing theii plight, issued from between their stakes, threw 
down bow and arrow, seized thor axes and maces, and fell headlong 
upon them. "It seemed," says the chronicler, "as though they were 
hammering upon anvils." The men-at-arms fell beneatlt the furious 
charge, and were smothered by their own companions as they fell over 
them. The same &te awaited the second line. The English men-at- 
arms had come up to support the archers, and the battle was fiercer, 
and for a time more equal. Certain of the French knights, under the 
Duke of Alenfon, swore to take the life of Henry, and did their beet 
to keep their oath. One of them cleft in two the golden crown on the 
helmet worn by Henry, and Alengon killed his cousin, the Duke of 
York, at hia side. It was in vain ; the English steadily advanced ; 
the defeat of the first line, the rush of the fngitivefl, disordered and 
confnsed the cavalry, and they turned and fled. The Etigliwh were 
already masters of the Geld, when news was brought that a freeh 
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enemj was in their reax, and flames were seen ariui^ &om Qie Tillage 
of MaiBoncelle behind them. Heniy, a&aid of this new attack, and of 
a niUf of the fugitives, gave the terrible order that all the piifioners 
eihoiild be killed. When hia troops hesitated, he told off 200 archers 
to do the work ; and alreadf veiy many had been killed in cold 
blood, when the diseoreiy that the alarm was a false one iii- 
dnced Henry to revoke his order. Of the 10,000 Frenchmen who 
died 8000 were of noble blood ; among them were the Dnkes 
of Alenfon, Btabant, and Sar, tbe Congtabls d'Albret, and all the 
chief of^MTS of the army. The Dukca of Orleans and Bonrbon, the 
Counts of Venddme and Richemont, and Marshal Boucieaut, with 
1(^,000 knights, remained prison^s. Besides the Duke of York 
and the Earl of Oxford, the English had lost 1600 men. The King, 
with his trinmphant army, at once proceeded to Calais, and thraice to 
England. He attributed his wonderful success to Heaven, whose 
instrument he was In puniahiug the crimes in France. "Never," 
said he to de Duke of Orleans, "was greater disorganization or liceu- 
riousnesB, or greater dns, or woree vices than reign in France now. 
It is pitiful even to bear the story of them, and a horioi for the 
lifiteners. No wonder if Ood is enraged at it," 

The destruction of princes and feudal nobles at Agincourt seems to 
mrraub ^'""^ annihilated the Armagnac party. The hatred of 
otTtfM* the Dauphin for the Duke of Buigundy prevented the 
I...II. oi Ik* unity which such an event might have produced. He 
*™H»*- summoned Betnaid of Arme^nac from the south of 
Fiance, where he then was, and gave himself completely into his 
hands, making >>im Constable, Qovemor-Qeneisl of Uie finances, and 
Captain of all the fortresses of France. 

The party of the Constable, which bad once been that of most of 
the princes of the royal blood, consisted now of adventurers, pledged 
to continue a civil wax, to wliich tbey owed their importance. The 
real govemon of France and Fans were the Gascon noble D'Armagnae 
and the Breton Tannegui Dncbfitel, Their tyranny was of the bitterest 
description ; their hired men-at-anns did all the barm an undisci- 
plined soldiery can do ; the people were taxed, in the midst of bitter 
famine, to the last faithii^ ; their bloody tyranny induced them to 
forbid bathing in the Seine, lest the bakers should find there the 
corpses of their victims. The sole virtue of the party was that they 
continued the war with England, while Burgundy renewed his trea^ 
with that nation. The Constable's eftorta were not succesafnl An 
attempt to r^ain Harfleur was defeated by the Doke of Bedford. 
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But Henry for the present waa content to stand on the defensive. 
The FarliAment, in ite enthnaUam at hu great Bocceas, had granted 
him laige ntbsidies, and the tax on wool foi life ; and he «aa spend- 
ing bis time in recruiting the strength of hie ^xwj, and in girii^ a 
magnificent reception to Sigimnnnd, King of the RomanB. 

That Prince bad ancceeded in re-eatablishing the obsolete mpie- 
mscyof the head of the Boman Empire. This he had Tuistsmi- 
done by the activity and soccees with which he collected ™*' ^ 
a genraal coundl of the Chuch at Constance. Hia Emt^ 
object at the council was to heal the gi«at schispi, which ^*^*- 
since 1378 had divided the Church. On the death of Ore^iy XL, 
who had brought back the Papacy to Home, after ite seventy years' 
Bervitnde to the French at Avignon, a double election took place, and 
the world waa divided between Urhanifrts, who owned Urban YI., 
the Roman Pontiff, and the Clementinee, who udsiowledged Clement 
Til. of Avignon. Each Pope had his eacceBsors, and an attempted 
compromise at Pisa in 1409 had prodnced a third Pope. The three 
claimantB to the hononr were now Or^ory XII, at Borne, Benedict 
XIIL at Avignon, John XXIII. at Pisa. The new council declared 
itself anperior to all Popes, and proceeded to secure the dismissal or 
TCfflgnation of these three prelates. It also undertook to suppress the 
Wicliffite heresy, which had spread to Bohemia. Its efforta in this 
direction led to the condemnation and bnming of John Huss and 
Jerome of Pragne. The negotiations with Pope Benedict, who was 
acknowledged in Spain, were intrusted to Sigismimd, who thus not 
nnieasonably thought himself the arbiter of Europe, and determined 
to add to his ecdesiaBtical successes the healing of the war between 
Fiance and England. For this pnipoee he passed through Paris, hut 
met with indifferent success, and then betook himself to England. 
With Henry, as suppresser of heresy and champion of hi, ^ga — ■■- 
Ute Church, he had much in common, and he soon laid ■"'■"t- 
aside hia position of arbiter to become an English partisan.* One 
incident of his vidt is interesting, ss marking both his position and 
the determined independence of the English. While in Paris he was 
present at a trial, and one party to the dispute seemed on the point 
of losii^ his case because he was not of knightly rank. Sigismnnd 
immediately knighted him. This interference was not ^Jeasant to 

> Tbs clou coDueotloii betneeu Slglsmimd uid Engluid la Ulnitrated b; tb« fact 
that In tte foUoffing ralgn, on ona occaaiDo, a magnlSoBnt tabia decoratloa «u Intio- 
dac^. repraaentlng Henry VL and Slglamnnd nceivlJiff at the hands of A kueelLng 
pitaat baJlada In dsriatOD of tlia TioUaida. 
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the Ftencli, uid gave rise to the idea tbftt the Empeioi was cUiming 
nuivenal ropranacy. On his approach to Ei^;laRd, therefore, one of 
the Eing'B brothera and some ot^er lords lode oat into the water bj 
the side of the ship, and th^e made him Bolenmly aasert that he 
came as a friend, and churned no jmisdictioii in England. 

Sig^smnnd's efforts at procnring peace had been thwarted in Paris 
f,^,^ ^ by the determination of D'Armagnao, whoso position had 

siiHnn become apparently more aasnred than ever. One after 
"""""" the other, Charles VI. 'a two elder eons died, and his 

third son, Charlea, who had been brought np by the Armagnac party, 
waa now Danphin. Beaidea the Constable, there was no one bat his 
mother who bad influence over him. That influence Bernard was 
joMMM detamined to destroy. The avaricions cbaraetei and 

wukiHiua lioentionaneaa of the Queen afforded easy opportunity. 
u». He drove her into privacy at Touib, and seized her 

mo&ey. Henceforward she hated the Danphin heartily, and was 
ready to do anything to iignre him. Thus, when Burgundy 
approached Paris with an army, he was suddenly sonunoned to 
rescue the Queen from her captivity, and France became still more 
distinctly divided into the party of the Dauphin and the party of 
shiimukv- ^® Queen. Still further to complete the separation, 
wuwit h and to give a shadow of Intimacy to their action, the 

*"*"*'■ Qneen and Borgandy established a connter-PaTliament 

at Amiens, and a rival Qieat Conncil of Prance. The civil war went 
on increasing in atrocity, and D'Armagnac was too hard pressed to 
WTiriiiin»i interfere with Henry, who, on August 14th, landed at 
I"""'™' Honfleur for his second invasion, and proceeded to 

master Normandy. With Flanders, Artois and Picardy on the one 
hand rendered neutral by the Mendship of Burgundy, and Brittany 
on the other under a truce with him, he could act at his ease. Caen, 
Bayenx, L' Aigle, were captured one after the other, and the next year, 
with four divisions spreading from Artois to Brittany, he pnabed 
southward, conquering all the strong towns as he went. He was not 
a merciful conqueror. He exacted to the full the rights of war. 
Moat of the towns were treated as Haiflenr bod been, but in nearly 
every case a certain number of the citizens were beheaded under tlie 
title of rebels. 

It was impossible for the French pariiee, savs^ as they woe, 
Tkt TiHdun to look on calmly at the English aucceases ; a great 
^^!^|"i, ^^ attempt at reconciliation was made, hut again the obetin< 
•vEKoOu^ acy of the Constable brought it to nothing. The idea of 
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the ceaaatioii of the dvil war had filled the Pariiuanj) with hope. 
The fitilme of that hope was mote than thcr)' could bear. The keya 
of the gates were gecnied, and I/Ile-Adam, who commanded one ot 
the gameonfl which &e BnigimdianB had pnefaed close to Paris, was 
admitted within the walls. The people rose ia thousands upon their 
hated tyrantck Tannegni Dachltel sncceeded in saving the yottng 
Danphin, and letiied with him to Helon, Ueanwhile, the piisona 
were crowded with captive Annagnaca, and a few dajs aiterwards 
the passions of the extreme Bnignndian paitisons hroke loose. The 
Cabochiens, who had lived as exiles in Bu^nndy, and letomed with 
llie Dnke, again made their appeaiance. A fearful massacre took 
place at sJl the prisons ; among the munber slaiii was the Constable 
bimselt From thie time onvud, tlie Armagnacs were spoken of as 
the Danphinois ; their leading spirit was DuchStel, who followed 
eloeely in the footstepe of the lata D'Armagnac He votild hear 
of no peace with Emgandjr. 

Yet that peace was terribly wanted, for Henry had now laid Bi(ge 
to Bonen, the capital of Normandy. The defence was rdj at ■«(». 
in the highest degree gallant. Promiaea were given by '"■ "• ^*"- 
Borgnndy that help should be sent, bnt none came. At length a 
part of the garrison determined to cnt th^ way thiongh. When a 
portion of them hod already crossed the bridge, it broke with the 
i«msinder, and the attempt had to be given up. Men charged Qny 
Bouteiller, the governor, aikd ikot nnteasonably, with treachennuly 
sawing the sappoite. At length all hope, unless socconr arrived, was 
gone. Every eatable thing had been devonred. Hundreds of nseless 
mouths had been driven without the walls, and not being allowed to 
pass the English lines, lay starving in the ditches. The extent of 
charity the garrison could afford to show, was to draw the new-born 
babes up the walls in baskets, to have them baptized, and then 
tetnm them to their mothers to starve. Driven to extremitiee, the 
gaimm sent deputies demanding assietance from tha King, and 
threatening if it did not come to become his fiercest enemies. They 
were bidden to wait till the fourth day after Christmas. In spite of 
their misetsble plight, they resolved to wait the fortnight that was 
left On that day there arrived, not assistance, hut a message from 
the Dnke of Burgundy to make what terms they could with the 
King of England. They asked what those terms would be. He 
bade them surrender at discretion. Bnt th^ knew his character too 
well to trust to his mercy, and resolved to fin the town and make 
thdx way out as th^ could. This ttirest brought Henry to reason, 
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ftnd for a TanBom of 300,000 oowna he gave them the «ame Boit of terma 
as he lunally did. Seren men weie excepted &om paidon ; of thew 
all but one were nmsomed. That one, Alain Blanchait, tJie King, 
ereiiuiable to ap|»eciAte bnveiy in an enemy, caosed to be beheaded. 

At length it seemed as though the 7i«iich factions had come to an 
nniiihMiiii nnderatanding ; the 07 of the whole nation was too 
ba-^mi^ strong to tcsIbL A trace was made between the paitiei 

for three months, and the Dnke of Bntgnndj', with the Queen and 
the King, who bad been in tbeii cnstody dnce the lecaptore of Paris, 
met Henij at Menlan, and attempted to come to terms. But Henry 
still demimded moie than it was possible to grant Bnrgandy there- 
fore withdrew in anger, and at PoTiilli~le-FoTt held a personal meeting 
AtMmiiid with the, Dauphin, and apparently come to temia with 
^J'J^^""* him. Tbe show of friendship was only hollow. Shortly 
vamfL after, at the instigation of DnchfUel, a second meeldug 

was demanded at Uontereaa ear Yonne. It was nothing bat an 
ambaBh. The meeting was to be held on the bridge, and barricades 
were to keep back all bat ten partisans of utlier side ; but no sooner 
was the Dnke with two followers within the barrier than Tannegni 
whrat BnchAtel ahnt the door on that mde, while from the 

""«•*■ other end the Daaphinois crowded in. The Dnke was 

there mnrdered, and of his following one man alone escaped. 

Tbeeffect of this mnrder wa« instantaneons. The son of Jean nans 
pear, Philip, Coont of Charolais, at once pat himself at the head of his 
T««Biiifnir ptuty, and forgetting everything bnt rerenge, opened 
^^^^J^f^^ negotiations with the English. On October 17th, the 
^■i*- plenipotentiaries met at Anas, and the preliminaries of 

the treaty were drawn np ; by which Henry was to marry Catherine 
of France, and to be recognised as heir after the death of the reigning 
kii^ Meanwhile he was to have the administntion of the coontry. 
All the exchange asked was, that he would make no peace with the 
Danphin, and join in carrying on war with that Prince. These ^e- 
liminaries were to be ratified by the King, the Queen, and States 
Qeneial. The King's imbecility prevented any opposition from him, 
and the Queen was only too glad of an opportunity of disinheriting 
her son ; she calculated that at least her daughter Catherine, whom 
she loved dearly, would eqjoy the crown. An anexpeeted conse- 
quence followed this treaty, which was completed at Troyea. Tliis 
was the reeurrection of the party of the Danpbin, which hence- 
forwaid became the national party. Henry was at once called upon 
to give vigorous aBaistaoce, and fonnd oconpation for all his army at 
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the ai^ of Melon, which was defended with extreme eoniage. But 
in December he found an opportunity of making a triomphal entry 
into Paris, where his stem and haughty manner, and " his words 
which cnt like lazois," won him but little faToni ; and thence he 
passed to £n^and to meet a magnificent reception with his wife. 

He there heaid bad news. One of the dgna of the renewed activity 
of his enemies had been a treaty with Castile, and the emplojmient 
of the Castiliau fleet Already, in the pieceding year, the Spanish 
fleet had defeated the English, and then proceeding to Scotland, had 
retained with a reinfoicement of some 4000 men under the Earl of 
Buchan and Lord Stewart of Datnley. Strengthened with these 
troops, the Dauphin's party had attacked the English in the west 
Clarence, the Sing's biothei, who had been left in chaige of the 
kingdom, advanced to meet them. The armies encountered at 
BeangS in Anjou, and there, forgettiug the national tactics, and 
neglecting the nse of the aichera, they suffered a com- b.^i.i. t^ix 
plete defeat, in which the King's brother was killed. It •• »"«*■ 
was the first reverse the English arms had met with, and Henry well 
understood the moral effect it might have. He kastened at once to 
France, and leaving alone for the present the disaffection which was 
Bhowing itself in Picardy, went direct to Paris to le- amribaiiM 
establish his prestige. Thence he marched to the attack *•*"'*• 
of Meaox, whence an Aimagnac garrison was pillaging the country 
to the very gates of Paris. It waa under the command of the Bastard 
of Ybutos, a savage soldier, who delighted to hang his prisoners by 
dozens on the branches of a large elm oatdde his town. The bravery 
of his defence equalled his barbarity. It was not without the greatest 
efforts that the t«wn and castle, called the Uarch£, were reduced. 

Meanwhile the war had broken ont again in Bu^nndy, and Henry 
was summoned to the sapport of his allies at the siege of Cosne. He 
wonld not send help, he said, bnt would come at the head of his 
whole army. The boast was a vain one. Bis army, indeed, set out 
under the command of the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Warwick, 
bnt the King's health, which had been foiling for the last two years, 
quite broke down, and the generals were hastLly recalled wiiii« n-uttb- 
to be present at the deathbed of their sovereign, who j^lf^^iu 
di"^. uu the 31st of August 1422. Conscious at his itia. 
approaching end, he had made dispositiona to meet it ; he had laid 
special stress on the continuation of the treaty with Burgundy ; had 
begged Bedford never to make peace under leas advantageous terms 
than the entire cession of Normandy ; had intrusted the regency of 
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Fiance to the eame btotbec should the Buke of Bnigim^ dedine it ; 
put England into the houds of Qloucester ; and mtnisted the educa- 
tion of hia infant Bon to Warwick. He then died amid all those 
a^^ of teligioufi enthufiiaam which htid marked hia life, dedaiing 
that he had intended to lead a crusade to Jenuialem, and coTeiing all 
temoise, which hia cruel war might well have excited, hj the thought 
that he had acted with the appiohation of those most holy men the 
English hiBhopo. Stem, haughty, an impityiDg soldier, he had yet 
by his exhibition of firm justice and love of order gained theadmiia- 
tion and respect, if not the love, of his new subjects ; and Engliah- 
men foi^t his reactionaiy policy, and misjudged the want of wiadom 
in his foreign undertakings, amid the enthnsiasnt his sQcceaaful career 
DHtt ^ excited, Yeiy shortly after hia conqueror, the old Bjog 

^t^n-n. Charles TI. also died, and his son Charles became the 
representative of the French monarchy. He caused himself to be 
at once crowned at Poitieis ; but the EngUsh fiul«d to recognise bu 
title, and spoke of him as the Dauphin. 
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BY the fiction of the English conatitntion., England was now 
governed by a child of nine months old. The late King had 
thoughtfully artanged for the govemment by the noDiin- ^^^^ 
ation of Qtoucestei to the regency in England, Bedford oi ot uagiaa. 
to the regency in France ; but experience of former '*"" 
regencies, and the constant adherence to conatitutional forms which 
marked the English nobility, led the Privy Council to make different 
arrangementB, It was determined, in fact, that the Council should be 
virtually the governing body. This was in accordance with several 
precedents ; even as late as the reign of Henry IV., a council named 
in Parliament had, during the last years of that monarch's life, 
governed England. When the hero, whose popularity and ability 
had for a time carried all men with him, was dead, it was natural that 
the kingdom should fall back into the same system of government. 
In the lirst Parliament therefore, by the advice of the Council, 
Bedford was made Begent of both France and Ei^hmd, while to 
Qloucester was given the title of Defender oi Protector of the kingdom, 
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which amounted to little moie than the pomtioii of Fiemdent of tite 
Council, by whose advice he was boimd to act, and of which the 
membeis were noini]iat«d in Farliameot. After this, the grant of the 
wool tax and of tonnage and poundage, for two jeaie, closed the seaaioii. 

All interests were still ceolied in Fiance, To all appearance, both 
_^„^ ^ in geographical poaitioQ and in ' the talents of their 
puUMis leader, the advantage lay with the English. Bedford 

shared all the better qualities of his elder hrother ; aa 
able, both as a general and a statesman, he was of a gentler and a 
finer character ; on the other hand, the Dauphin Charles was a man 
without vigouT, sunk in sensual pleasoie, and still under the in- 
fluence of unprincipled adventniers. His possesmons, too, were much 
Testricted. He found himself confined to the centre and souUi-east of 
France. It was only from south of the Loire to Languedoc that his 
power was unquestiDned. Either England or ite great ally BuTgnndy 
possessed or dominated all other parts of France ; while Savoy and 
Brittany, at the eztteme and opposite corners, were professedly 
nentraL The strength of this position, such aa it was, lay in its 
central situation. The immense extent of country the Kn glish held 
required resources beyond the power of that country single-handed to 
produce ; by alliance with Burgundy alone was it possible. Bnt 
misgovemment and party feeling ja«vented any great exhibition of 
strength on the part of France. She had to rely chiefly on mer- 
cenaries, and the war was merely kept alive. In 14S3, Bedford 
socceeded in forming anew a doee alliance with Bnrgondy, in which 
Brittany also joined. It was cemented by a double marriage ; on 
^^^ the one hand, Bedford mairied Anne, Philip's sister, 

BuiiiicL while Arthur of fiichemont, the brother of the Duke 

'**'' of Brittany, married her elder sister Margaret. 

The treaty was scarcely finished when Bedford had to more eonth- 
waid to relieve Ci^^mt on the Yonne, closely besieged fay the Scotch 
and FiencL The expedition was very snccesafuL A simultaaeous 
attack from the city and the relieving army destroyed the besiegers ; 
1200 knights, chiefly Scotch, were said to have been left on the field. 
But fresh recruits were continually coming to the French, some from 
Italy, some from Scotland ; notably 6,000 men under Aichihald 
Doi^^laa, who was raised to the Buchy of Touiaine ; while Stewart of 
Dandey, their former leader, received the lordships of Aubigne and 
■lUta oitti of Dreux. Bedford attempted to cut off this soutce of 
swtofc K^- help by arranging tor the release of the Scottish King, 
who had now been twenty-four years a captive in England. In 
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September 1423, his freedom was ammged, on the payment of ^£40,000 
foi his past expenses, and npon a [vomise on his part that he TOnld 
keep peace with England, and many' an English lady. He was told 
to ch(H»e his own wife, as English ladies were not in the habit of pro- 
posing foi hnsbands, and matiied Joan Beaiifort, danghtei of the Earl 
of Samenet, granddaughter of John of Gaunt He did his beet, 
thongh not alwaye succeaefolly, to keep his promise of „ ^ ~au. 
peace. But thia step on the part of Bedford did not ertop 
the Scotch in France. They pushed on even to the borders of 
Normandy, and captured Iviy. Bedford addresaed himself to the 
recovery of that fortress, 18,000 tionps, Scotch, French, and Italians, 
led by the Dnke of Alen^n and Eeu'1 of Bnchan, now Constable of 
France, marched to relieve it. This they were nnable to do, but 
revenged themselves by the capture of the neighbouring 
town of Vemeuil. Thither the Kegent puisued them, vnmn. 
and there he bion^t them to action. It was the old ^*^ 
rtoiy over ogain. The French had not yet learnt wisdom by 
experience ; and ag^ the moss of heavy-armed foot, with cavalry on 
the flanks, was shattered by the Ei^lish archers fi^om behind tlieic 
impenetrable wall of pointed stokes. The Scotch auxiliaries were 
nearly destroyed ; and among the 5000 dead were onnquBt 
the Earls of DonglaB, Bnchan and Aumale. The victory glffff* " "" 
was likened in Parliament to the Battle of A^conrL iBttun. 
Its effects were almost as complete. For the time the French had to 
withdraw completely behind the Loire. 

It was the nnbridled folly of Gloucester which disturbed the 
fitvonrable position which Bedford had secured. The Countess 
Jacqueline of Hainault and Holland had married John of Brabant^ 
and had fled from her husband. She had taken refi^ in England, 
and just before the death of Hemy Y., Gloucester, during the life of 
her former husband, hod token her for his wife. The niidiitirb** 
Duke of Buj^undy was the consiii and close ally of J^S^T^' 
John of Brabant, and had hoped to bring all the Nether- rfaaMowi* 
lands under his power by his kinsman's maniage 7i»f]!!r " 
with Jacqueline. Qloucester would hear of no com- i*'*- 
promise, iDut, in 1424, appeared with 6000 English troops in Calais, 
and took possession of Hoinault Philip of Burgondy at once 
wavered In his friendship for England, drew cloeer his coimectioa 
with Brabant, and even procured a truce with the Daujdun. Fie- 
paiations for a duel, to which he hod challenged Bniguudy, called 
Qloncester home. The immediate eSeot of Idi departure was the 
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occapatdon oT Hainanlt by Jolm of Bnbant Jaequelma heiadf wai 
taken priaoner, but managii^ to eecape in num'e clothes, ohe leaehed 
her other dominioiui in Holland, and thence proceeded to b^in awar 
with Bn^ondy. Her TSngliBbloyerconldgend her but little help, Knd 
at lost, after hei husband's death in 1428, she Bnrreiidered to Fldlip, 
and declared him her heir. Gloucester's infdelity broke off relntiona 
between tKem, and eTestnallj, in 1436, the whole of the Netherlands 
came into the power of Bui^nndy. It baa been said that, withont 
the fiiendship of BuTgimd;, the Englieb Tesoiirces were insaffidettt to 
retain France. This was the first shock that Mendship rec^ved. 

This outbreak of GlonceBter's was but one instance of bia is- 
temperat« and ambitious character. At home, he bad already in- 
volved the goTemment in difficolties, by his constant rivalry with 
Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, second son of John of Gwmt 
by Catherine Bwinford. This Prince had already been engaged in all 
jj^^jj,^ ^ the prominent affiiirB of the last reign. Bat tboQjj^ 

SwiisrtwA a man of vast wealth and large ambition, his 
aspirations in England were rather for his family 
thui for ^i Tn*w lf j and in the fifinnmiLl dJfflenlties which b^m 
to beset England his money was freely advanced without intereet 
to Qovemment. In 1424, he bad been made Chancellor, for 
the express purpose of coonterbalaneiug the power of his nephew 
Gloucester, and in pursuance of this object, he had, during 
Gloucester's absence in Hainanlt, gairisoned the Tower, from 
which Gloucester on hie return found himself eiduded. This 
prodnoed an open qoartd and an appeal to arms, only repressed 
bythe intervention of the Princeof Portugal, at that time in England. 
There was one man only who conld decide this quarrel, and that was 
the Puke of Bedfcnd, who on coming to England would at once 
become the constitntional Begent He found it therefore neoeesaiy to 
leave France, whore he was nmcb wanted, and to retnm to England. 
He contrived to bring about a reconciliation, at a Parliament held at 
Leicester, The Bishop of Winchester, from patriotic motives, re- 
ngned bis chancetlorsbip, and got leave to absent himself from Eng- 
land to go <m a pilgrimage. At the same time, the Parliament defined 
as before the power of Gloucester, establishing the practical supremacy 
of the OounciL This definition Bedford accepted. Evmtoally, 
though much against his will, Gloueeeter waa induced to do so alao ; 
but his real view was ezpressed In the words attributed to him, 
" I^ n^ brother goveme as hym lust, whiles he is in this lands, for 
aftw his going overe to Fianuce, I wol goveme as me semethe goode." 
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It was plain that the views of Bedford and Qlonc«Bl«r u to the 
govenunent of England were veiy diffeient. Kot had Bedford long 
left England to return to France vhen his htother gave lise to a 
fresh scandal. He had alread;^ forgotten Jacqueline, and even 
whilegettiiigstippliesfromtheConimons, witliwhom he aowi*!^ 
WBfl very popiilar, for the pnrpoee of upholding ter J^JJ*""* 
eanse, had married his former nuatress Eleanor Cobham. oc***™. 

On Hs retnm to France, the Duke of Bedford found that his 
brother's conduct had increased his difficnltdes. Bichemont, the 
brother of the Duke of Brittftnj, had been won to the Fiench side, 
and received the rank of Constable, Vftcont by the death of Buchan, 
and was now neii^ all his influence to induce his brother-in-law 
Bni^ifiindy to follow his example. Bedford's presence a,aiQrtM«ii 
for tiie moment improved the position of the English. ■•«»■ 
He contrived to renew on alliance vrith both Bur- "'''™*'" 
gundy and Brittany, and was thus secuied Upon either side of 
Normandy. Encouraged by this success, the English generals were 
eager to press forward beyond the Loire, which had hitherto been the 
limit of their conquests. It Beeme probable that Bedford, with a 
clearer view of the difficulties of his position, would have been well 
content to have carried out the wishes of his brother Henry by 
securing Normandy. He, however, yielded to the preaaure brought 
to bear upon him, and in October, the siege of Orleans, situated on 
the northemmoat angle of the river Ltnre, and from ita udutuki 
position holding command of that river, was under- *'»»■ 
takeiL ThetownitselfstandsnponthenorthembankibutiBoonnected 
witli a. southern snbnib, the Porteiean, by a bridge, terminating in a 
atroi^; castle called Lea Tonmelles, The siege was intrusted to 
Salisbury,' idio began the attack upon the southern side. He 
eatahlished hia troops in a fortified camp in the ruins of a monastery 
of Augustinians, and before long succeeded in capturing Les Tour- 
neUes, and breakii^ the bridge. He was unfortunately killed, while 
sxamining the country from that fortress, with a view to fiirther in- 
vestment of the town. The command devolved npon tbe Earl of 
SnfiTolk, who succeeded before the close of the year in erecting a 
string of thirteen atrongholda, called hastides, round the Northern 
city, Bnt the weatlier and want of reeonrces compelled him to put 
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these too iax apart, and the interooone of the defenders with an aimj 
of relief imder the Count of Clennont at Blois was not broken. oS. 
Early in the following year, this vnaj hoped to ntiw tiie eiege by 
falling on a large body of promions coining to the befdegcra from 
Bittta Bf aa Paris imder Sir John Fastoli The attack was made at 
B*"*'*^ Boavray, bat Fastolf had made carefol pieparation& 

The waggons were arranged in a square, and, with the stakes of tlie 
archeiB, formed a fortification on which the disorderly attack of Uie 
French made bat little imprewdon. Broken in the aasanlt, they fell 
an easy piey to the English, as they advanced beyond their lines. 
The skiimiah is known by the name of t^e Battle of the Herrings. 
This victory, which deprived the berimed of hope of external enccoiir, 
seemed to render the capture of the city certain. 

Already at the French King's court at Chinon there was talk of a 
n,nir ,{ hasty withdrawal to Dauphin^, Spain, or even Scotland ; 

<*^**™- when Buddenly there arose one of those etiHnge effects 

of entbnsiBsm which sometimes set all calcnlation at defiance. 

In Domr^mi, a village belonging to the duchy of Bar, the inhabi- 
tants of which, though in the midst of Lorraine, a province nndei 
Bu^nndian influence, were of patriotic views, lived a village maiden 
called Joan of Arc, The period was one of great mental excitement ; 
as in other timee of wide prevailing misery, prophecies and mystical 
preachings were current. Joan of Arc's mind was particnlarly 
^^ susceptible to such influences, and from the time ahe 

was thirteen years old, she had fancied that ahe heard 
voices, and had even seen forma, sometimes of the Archangel Michael, 
sometimes of St. Catherine and St. Maigaret, who called her \a 
the assistance of the Dauphin, She persuaded herself that she wasdee- 
tinad to fulfil an old prophecy which said that the kingdom, destroyed 
by a woman — meaning, as she thought. Queen lBabdla,~-should be 
saved by a maiden of Lorraine, The burning of Domr^mi in the 
summer of 1428 by a troop of Bui^undians at length gave a practical 
form to her iitmgiimHnin, and early in the following year she soe- 
ceeded in persuading Bobert of Bsudrioonrt to send her, armed and 
accompanied by a herald, to Chinon. She there, as it is Bud by the 
wonderful knowledge she displayed, convinced the court of the tmth 
of her misfdon. At all events, it was thought wise to take advantage 
of the infections enthusiasm she displayed, and in April she was 
intrusted with an army of SOOO or 7000 men, which was to march np 
the river from Blois to the relief of Orleans. When she e^peuaA 
upon the scene of war, she supplied exactly that element of bocomb 
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which llie French reqniied. Already long sud Utter experience had 
tat^ht them the ait of var. Thej were commanded no longei t^ 
&Toiirites of the Court, but by piofeesioiial soldieis, such aa Danou, 
the Bastard of Orleuui, Ii> Hire and Saintraillec ; tknd the canae ol 
theb weakjLeSB vaa the deep-rooted immorality both of public and 
private life, Thich the disastioiu party stnigglea of the laat reign had 
OHMafhB produced. A national instead of a party cry, strict 
■™"^ morality enforced by a Heaven-eent vii^pn, and the en- 

thnaiaam of religion, were well calculated to lemore this cause of weak- 
ness. It is to this combination of experience with enthnoasm th^ 
the Huccess of the French henceforward must be traced. Aided by 
the skill of Dnnois, Joan succeeded in entering Orleans by water, 
while her army the day after marched in unopposed npon the northern 
side. After various attacks npon the BastideB, she at length, on 
the 6th and Tth of May, attacked the lines npon the south of the 
river. The camp in the Augustinian monastery was captured, and 
after a fierce assault the Tower of the Toumelles fell into the hands 
of the French, Oladsdale, the commander on the left bank, being 
killed. The effect of her uniform success, and the superatitions dread 
ihtduata *'^* inspired, is shown hy the fact that three such 
»ib4. generals aa Suffolk, Talbot and Faatolf, who commanded 

"^ on the northern ude of the river, took no steps to 

assist their distressed comradea, and on the following day raised the 
si^o. 

The release of Orieans was quickly followed up. The 'Rn gH*'!' 
were hotly pressed. In Jane, Jai^eau on the Loire was taken, and 
Suffolk with it ; while on the 18th of the aame month, Talbot and 
Faatolf suffered a thorough defeat at Pataye, while attempting to 
save other fortresses lower down the river. Joan of Arc had set 
herself two great duties to perform — the relief of Orleans, and 
the coronation of the Dauphin at Bheima. To t^ii'i second duty she 
now addressed hersell Her difficulties arose chiefly from the folly 
of the Dauphin, who was under the influence of his favourite, I^ 
TremouiUe, a strong Armagnac, whose object it was to prevent his 
master from entering upon an independent comae of action. These 
KuDb to ' difficulties were at length overcome. At the head of a 
^ll^^ small aqny, Charles and the Maid of Orleans marched 

nuptda. successfully into the heart of their enemy's, country, seour> 

ing either by force or by negotiation the strong cities on the way. At 
Bheims the pronation was completed, and thence the French generals 
directed their march on Paris at the persuasion of Joan. But there, 
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while Joan had been oTeroomingtlie reluctance of the Fiench Fiince, 
Bedford had assembled on aimy of safficiont Btrength to ledat them. 
He hftd samiaoned to hin aid the Bishop of Winchester, vho had 
retmned from hia pilgrimage to Rome with iiistmctionfl to collect 
troora to aseiflt the £mpeioE SigiBmund i^ainet the heietic Hiueites 
of Bohemia. With this little anny he now joined his nephew; and 
Bedford, alaimAd bj the lajad defection of ^«at towns such as Blois, 
Beauvaia and Compi^ne, determined, if posaible, to deatroy the saper- 
Btitioiia confidence of the French bf a eacceerfol battle. In this he 
was diflappoined, for, alter an indeciaiTe skirmish near ^^ BUMoja. 
Senlis, he was compelled to fall back to cover Paris. For niMtuktB 
the present, however, this formed tbe limi t of the French '"'' 
successes. A fruitless attack on the city, in which the Maid was 
wonnded, cansed timid counsels to prevail, and the army withdrew 
behind the Loire. 

The winter wss employed by Bedford in continned efforts to retain 
the friendship of the Duke of Burgundy ; and the united armies of 
Biir(;nndy and England were attempting to r^ain Compiigne, when 
in Uaich Joan of Arc t^ain took the &eld. She succeeded in passing 
through the two armies, and in entering the city, bnt ^_,__ 
wae surprised during a sally and token prisoner. Her Jcuotarg. 
capture gave the English hopes that they might still "*"' 
retain their conqnesls, as the sli^gish and vacillating character of 
the French Eing wae well known. Bedford set to work to do all he 
could to r^ain the prestige he had lost the precedii^ year. Shortly 
after the coronation of Rheims, he had caused King a»autnix 
Heniy to be crowned at Westminster, and with his ^ifH««"T. 
broths Oloucester had retired from his official situation. He now 
determined to have the coronation repeated in France. Henry was 
brought over for that purpose, bnt it was found impossible to crown 
him at RheimB, now com^etely in the hands of the French. Bed- 
ford had to content himself with a coronation at Paris. Meanwhile 
the unfortunate prisoner had been given up to be tried as a 
sorceress. She was found gnilty, and handed over to the secular arm ; 
for a moment she was induced to confess herself guilty, abjuring the 
truth of her Divine calling ; her resumption of arms j,u>, ^Hth. 
in the prison was regarded as a relapse into heresy : she **"- 
was therefore burnt at Ronen. The strangely superstitious character 
of the age, and the devout belief which existed in sorceiy, cannot 
excuse what was, in fact, an act of base revenge. 

From this time onwards the fortunes of England declined. BifG- 
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cultieB accumulated on all ddes. The long war had caused snch 
a diain on the financed, that the payiDent of the troops had already 
inimuiaf been lowered, aud a dangerooa matmy had broken out 
^S^^.°' at Calaia. At the aame time, Olonoebter'e meddlesome 
I***- and OTerbearing chaiactei perpetaaUy kept the Qovem- 

ment at home in diHtmhance. In 1428, an attack was made on the 
IBishopof Winchester. He had returned from Borne a Cardinal, and 
with tke rank of Papal Legate foi the purpose of collecting tioops 
against tlie Huasites. His authority thus clashed with that of the 
Archbishop of Canteibnij, who was en o^uAo L^ate when no one else 
was specially appointed to that office. Displeased at being superseded, 
Chioheley j oined with GloucBBter, and Bu^ested that Winchester, by 
becoming Legate without royal permisaion, had incurred the penaltiea 
of praemunire. Winchester was therefore excluded from the Council, 
aud from the Chapter of the Glartei, of which he was the Prelate, held 
In 1429. His place in the Coauctl was restored to him in gratitude 
for his conduct in the following year, when he lent troops to Bedford 
after the relief of Orleans. Nevertheless, during his absence in 1431, 
he was asked to teaign his Inahopric, as being the ofB.cer of a foreign 
power, and Qlonceeter brought formal charges against him, and caused 
the writ of prtemunire to be actually prepared. The execution of the 
writ was postponed till the King's return, when Beaufort was allowed 
to clear tiimHHlf, and a declaratiDn vouching for hia loyalty given him 
under the Great Seal. While thus attacking the Cardinal, Gloucester 
oondmrt et ^^ ^^6^ attempting to increase hia popularity, already 

s'"**''"' very great, by aaBuming the poaitioa of champion of the 
Church, and persecutor of heresy. In 1430, a man calling himself Jack 
Sharpe had been put to death at Oxford, and a clei^yman of Efieex 
had also been burnt. But there was evidently still niiArin g a strong 
undercurrent of Lollardism ; for the people came in crowds to the 
place of execution, and made ofieiings as though the victim of persecn- 
tiou had been a saints Bat even worse for Bedford than these troubles 
at home was the loss of his wife, who died in November 1432, child- 
less, thus breaking the strongest link which had hitherto bonnd Eng- 
land and Burgundy together. This misfortune was made worse by 
one of the few acts of indiscretion which can be alleged against 
Bedford. He married Jacqnetta, daughter of the Count of Saints 
f^fj,^ Pol, of the House of Luxembourg, a marriage in itself 

r*™"!* pol^c enough, but which, contracted as it was without 
tiu betibiaiu tbe permission of Borgondy, the lady's feudal snperira, 
■uiua. caused a quarrel between the two ]>ukeB. This was the 
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eecond heav; bbw whidi the ollituice between England and Bni^ 
gondf had received. Tet this alliance was absolutelj necewaT^ foe 
tike miec«Mfal canTing on of the war. It began to be a qneation 
whether peace of some sort wu not becoming necegeary. Bedford 
even in the year 1431 received leave from the English Parliament to 
treat. Abroad the feeling in &Toni of peace was still stronger. Pope 
Ihigenius 17. had set seriously to work to pnt an end to the warfiue. 
The Emperor Sigiamnnd, with Frederick of Austria and Lonis of 
Orange, alarmed at the ritdng power of the Bnrgnndian Honee, had 
made offen of assistance to the French King. The Bretons, headed 
by the Connt of Biehemont^ weie anions to renew their natural alli- 
ance with France Bnrgnndy himael^ in 1432, had gone bo far as to 
make an annietice with the French ; the pteaence at the French Court 
of La TremoniUe, one of the murderers of the Duke's fallier and the 
constant supporter of the war, seemed the only ohatacle to reconcilia- 
tiou: if that reconciliation veie made Bedford must of neceadty 
make peace. Other difficnltiea were leadii^ him in the same direc- 
tion. The finances were in the greatest disorder ; the garrison of 
Calais mutinied for pay, Bedford therefore, in 1433, returned to Eng- 
land to see what could be done. Ha made Lord Balph f„„ju„ ,, 
Cromwell Ms tieaaiirec, and intrusted him with the dnty pwwa^ni 
of '"''^ m ir' i "g and '""iHmT ^ statement as to tiie condition ''"^" 
of the finanwiL It becaioe apparent that the yearly outgoing exceeded 
the income by £26,000, Bedford at once insisted on economy, and 
patriotically gave np a considerable portion of his own salaries. But 
the discOTBTy of his failing resources, the neceasity for his presence in 
England, where Lords and Commons united in intreating him to remain, 
the inciease of the power of France, and the constant danger of lecon- 
dHation between Ctacles and Burgundy, induced him to be quite 
ready to make arrangements for a peace on honourable terms which 
should indode the poascMion of Normandy, Such views did not 
suit Gloucester. He pat himself prominently forward as the head of 
the war party, producing a great bat impracticable plan for pressing 
llie war with vigour, Bedford's residence in England was short 
During his absence all went wrong ; St, Denis was lost, and the Earl 
of Arundel taken prisoner. He was forced to return to Fiance, and 
to leave the parties in England (now clearly defined as peace and war 
parties) to carry on their quarrels. Bnt Uie general feeling for the 
necessity of peace, and for the release from their long imprison- 
ment of the captives taken at Aginconrt, gained ground abroad. So 
much was this the caan that Burgundy found means to assemble 
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on the 14th of Jolj what may be fairly called ■ Biiio|ieaa congnMa, 
«*>tpw* at Aiiu, to wtUe if possible die peace of Europe. 
^1^1*^ '* Thither came unbaaaadon from the Coondl of BU^ (at 
iiM. that time eittiiig,) the Legate of the Pope, and miniatera 

from the Emperor, Castile, Aragon, Navarre, Portugal, Naplea, 
Sicily, Folaod, Denmark, the Famian Unirerdty, and the groat com- 
menuol tomia of the Eansa and of Flanden. Ardtbiahop John of Fotk 
at first represented Englaiid. The Dnke of Bourbon, who had already 
entered into agreement with Burgundy, ropreaented France. Even on 
their fint appearance, the English ambaaeadora were di«p1ea«ed with 
the precedence given to the French. The rival demands were theaa : — 
Fiance wiahed either for a peace with Bnrgnndy, and the continua- 
tion of the war with England, or if there was a cessation of that war, 
that the peace ohonld be unconditional, with the reatonttion of all 
piisonen and aU. conquests, the three Norman bishoprics alone being 
left to the English, and those only as &eb of the French crown ; the 
English demanded the retention of their present possessions and «n 
armistice. The pretensiouB of the two nations were evidently incom- 
patible ; even Cardinal Beanfort, who had joined the congress, was 
a&aid of the war party at home, and on the 6th of September the 
English embassy withdrew. 

At this inopportaae moment an event Iiappened which settled the 
BtdMd'i lutk. wavering mind of Burgundy, and induced liim to make 
ow^M^ a full reconciliation with Uie French. This event was 
mwm*j. the death of the Duke of Bedfotd. There was no (me to 

fill the place of that great man. It had been his personal infinence 
more tiian anything else which had kept Bnrgnndy true to England. 
On his death the Duke at once declared himself ready to receive 
tlie terms which Fiance offered. These were humiliating enon^ 
Charles apologized for the death of Duke John, declared that he held 
the act in abhorrence, that he had been brought to consent to it by 
the advice of wicked ministers, and would henceforward exclude all 
Armognacs from his counuL At the same time he granted to Bur- 
gundy, Maeon and Auxene, together with the basin of the Somme, 
or Fonthien. At first, news of this treaty served only to aronae the 
ouunurMiht 'ivarlike feeling of the English. The appearance of Uu 
wvi«W' Buignndian envoy in Londtm was the signal for violent 
riots. It was determined to prosecute the war with vigour A great 
loan was raised throughout the conntay, and the proaecnti<m in- 
trusted to the young Duke of York. It was not to be expected that 
Qiis young prince, however great his ability, could do what Bedford 
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had been tmable to accompliah. United vith Bnrgand^, England 
liad Bcaicely held its podtion in Fmnce. Against France and Bnr- 
goudjr nnited, it wae lidplen. 

Already before York'a amral a great ineca of Nonnutdy, and oven 
Hatfleni, had been lost In April the French King, with Bnigondy, 
advauoed on Paris, and int. admitted bj the towmpeople. The var 
paitj grew only more obstinate. Qlonceater revired his abaoid 
daima upon Flanden in ri^t of Jacqueline, Nid Msomed the title of 
Count of Flandera, Toik and Talbot moceeded in driving back the 
Bnigondiana from Gabus ; bnt tli" was almost the only T'?"gl'''l' 
Bucceas. In July 1437, York was recalled, and Beau- ,„„j,„^o, 
champ, Earl of Warwick,! appointed in his place. But noeM. 
it was too late for any one to check the advtmce of the ^*'' 
French. That country was indeed exhausted and miaeiable to the 
last d^ree ; but England was in little bettei plight. Foi Beveral 
years the plague had been raging, and an unusually bad harvest 
added to the horrors of disease. Stead there was none, the people 
were reduced to live on pulse. 

Uoreover, the English forces were divided by the tTirgntjning 
aspect of a&in in Scotland. The young King had done his beat 
to keep his promise of peace, but found it imposaible to \Hata boa 
break off the long-standing connection with France. ■•mi««. 
In 1428, his daughter Mar^int had been betrothed to Charles VIL's 
son, Louis of Anjoo. This had excited the feats of the English, and 
in the following year, the Bishop of Winchester, under the plea of 
eoUecting help for his proposed cruBade against the Hussites, had 
Tinted Edinbiu^ A marriage treaty had even been proposed 
between the two countiies, but it came to nothing, and a vigorous 
diplomatde struggle was still being carried on between the rival 
parties of Frsnce and England, when, in 1434, the folly of Sir Robert 
(^e, who led a raid into the Scotch Lowlands, tamed tlie scale in 
lavour of the French. The marriage between Margaret and Loois of 
Atgou was at once carried out, and, in 1436, on army, willi King 
James at its head, attacked Boxbui^h, Fortunately for En^and, the 
Scotch King, bred at the Court of Heniy Y., and eager 
to introduce into his own kingdom the orderly con- 
stitution he had known in England, bad ezdted the anger of his 
nobles. News of a conspirw^ reached him, and he withdrew &om 
his invwdon only to Ml a victim to that conspira^ in the followii^ 

u Ml dughtar who ourled 
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jtfu. 'Weakened bj tiiese domeatie confoaon^ Scodand wh conteat 
to enter into a trace foi ten jearB. 

Neitliei the BoSering of the people, nor the danger bom Sootl&nd, 
nor the cooBtant want of aacceu abroad, had any influence on ths 
PHca putT pawionAte obetinacf of QlonceBter. Meetings with le- 
^™2^V gard to peace were in Tsin heldat Paris, tlie EnglJiih te- 
oiitui. fosed to lecede bom theii demands. At lengtib,liowevesr, 

****■ Cardinal Beaiifbrt and the peace patty so far prevailed, 

that, after the iall of Ueanz, they procured the liberation of the 
Doke of Oileans, hoping to find in him. an efficient mediatoc As a 
protest against the measuie, whUe the Duke was taking &e oaths 
required of him before his llbeiatiou, Gloucegter, refusing to be 
present, betook liimself to his barge and remained upon the river. 
The measure did not produce the desired effect. The Buke of War. 
wick had died in May 1439. Somerset, who had succeeded Tiim, retook 
Harfleur, but, in the two following years, not only did the Flench 
successes increase in Normandy, even Quienne was in its torn 
assaulted. All efforts to save it were in vain, and it became quite 
evident that the policy of peace was the only one which could 
extricate England with honour from its disastrous sitnaUon. 

The death of Bedford had left Cardinal Beaufort at the head of the 

ttm 11111 party who desired a reasonable peace. But Beaufort was 

B Bn iMi r r. BiH old, and the influence of Qlonceater, as fliBt Prince of 
the blood and the leader of the popular party, kept him 
much aloof £rom public business. In his place there arose a new 
minister, De la Pole, Earl of Suffolk. This man, a descendant of a 
wealthy meiehaut in tlie reign of Edward ILL, and grandson of the 
favourite of Richard II., was Ailly engaged upon the side cA. 
tlie Lancastrian dynasty. He had been taken prisoner after the 
siege of Orleans, and had in France formed connectlonB which pointed 
hiTp out sa a fitting person to manage negotiationH with that country. 
It was determined, if possible, to make the marriage of the young 
KHitiwi ot King with a French Princess the basis of a peace, 
^^^^ The Princess flied on was Margaiet, the daughter 
aajM. of BAn&, Duke of Bar, representative of the Angevin 

house, the titular King of Sicily and of Jerusalem.* Suffolk 

^ This Frttioe Tu th« BflCond >oti of IjohIi tl^ Dnka of Anjon, Ooiut of ^OTann^ 
uid(iah«lrtolil*&tJiai, LoniiL. whotudlweaiidoptAdbT Jouuial. ofNi]]l«)tltaUi 
KlngorNiplu. AllUu»tltleilttiiiliih«lted.l>eiId<aUiedi]iili)'aIBikr,frorahIinnBK 
ud Uie duchr at IiDmlos Itom big irlf«. H« vu, monavn, hlmwlf nwniid heir l:^ 
Joum* IL oC Ntpl«a, but fUlsd lo obtain tlie crown. iX the lime of MUB*'*f ■ i^*"- 
riage.Df all bis tenilorlu Fniveiics mi thii odIj ods be ntalnad. 
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undertook to manage the delicate a^;otiaticm, althongli couscionB, 
it would aeem, of the obloquy he mmld piobalil; meet vith. 
He Bneceeded iu obtaining an aimiitiee to extend bom June 
1444 till ApiU 1446, and Uie marri^e treaty wbb completed; but 
BO far from receiTing a dower Tith his wife, as might have been 
eapected, (bat which her father, who had nurendered his duchy to the 
Doke of Bnrgtmdy,.was quite unable to give,) it was anaiiged that 
Heniy Bhonld surrender to the Prench, as the price of their consent, 
all that was left to the Ex^Ush of Anjon and Maine, where the war was 
BtiU beii^ carried on. In carrying out this atrangement, Suffolk had 
the consent of the Priry Conncil, but it is probable &at they did not 
contemplate so complete a cession of ^gliah rights. iin-ntiBHgt 
His successfnl return secured him the title ot Marquis, ■'*'*- 
and the Mendship of the young Queen (whose mascuhne mind soon 
got entire command of her hueband's will), and enabled him to hold 
a position of complete superiority in the Thiglish conndls. 

Alliance with the French, on the somewhat disgraeefiil temu on 
which it had been contracted, not tmnatarally rdsed the anger of 
Gloucester and his .party. The rivalry grew hot between him and 
Suffolk. There were probably private causes of trouble between them, 
but at all events, in 1447, the Parliament was held at BtuySt. Edmunds, 
and Gloucester was summoned thither. Hewent with a considerable 
following, hut does not seem to have smrpected danger, although he 
found the town fortified, and the guards everywhere doubled. He 
was suddenly apprehended on the chaige of high treason, and befine 
any trial was granted him, the public were told that he ohshUc^ 
was dead. A death so opportune for his eneroiea natur- ****^ 
ally excited Bospicion, and the most sinister mmonrs of foul play 
were spread among the people. It is impossible not to join in these 
suspicions ; at the same time it is fair to notice that at a late examina- 
tion his phyucian hsd declared his constitntion radically unsound, 
and that some contemporary writers mention his death as having 
arisen from natural causes. 

His death left room for Bichard Doke of York's appearance upon 
the stage of politics. The son of Anne, sister of the Turk Mk« ui 
Eail of March, and of that Duke of Cambridge who was "*»' 
pat to death for his share in the conipirecy immediately precedii^ 
Henry T.'s first expedition to France, he stepped naturally into the 
place of leader of the Plantagenet Fiincea. Ever since that family 
ascended the throne, those branches of it which had not been actually 
reigning had been for the most part in oppoatti<»t. Till their occesaon, 
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the LancaetrianH had heen the leaden of this pftily ; their place was 
now taken first b^ GlooceBter, then bj York, It wiH be seen in the 
sequel that those Bamefamilieswbich bad foimed thediaconteiited par^ 
in the reign of Richard II., and in opposition to the LancaBtTianH,ni>v 
tided chieflj with York. He had been already emplojed in pnblic 
aSew, had been twice governor of Normandj, and in that capacity 
had qoanelled with the Duke of Somerset, who had been joined wifb. 
him in command. To rid himself of ao important an enemy, Suffolk, 
the leading stateaman of the ruling party, had got him appointed in 
1446 to the government of Ireland. This was a post of considerable 
difB.culty ; for under the management of the Earls of Ormond, one of 
the old Anglo-Irish settlers, that coontry had fitllen into great disorder.' 

After Oloacestet'a death Suffolk had become imqnestioned chief 
^^ Minister, for Cardinal Beaufort had not long survived 

buibt u bis nephew. He took upon himself all the nnpopu- 
BUDik. larity which the Lancastrian dynasty had latterly earned. 

It is plain that among the people there was deep.seated discontent 
The persecotlon of the Lollards had never relented. Frequent exe- 
cations are recorded for heresy. The mipport the Lancsstiiaiia bad 
constantly given to the Church bad even, produced several outbreaks. 
In 1438, and i^ain in 1443, there bad been uproars in several pacta 
of England, directed sg^nst the Catholic ecdesiastJcal foundations. 
Nor was this unnatural. Amidst the misery and desolation caused 
mi mptp» ^7 repeated plagues and famines, and the expenditnre 
^"^j- both of men and money incident upon a foreign war, 

the Church alone, represented by the wealthy Cardinal Beaufort, had 
retained its prosperity ; while, to crown all, national honour had been 
deeply wounded by want of snocess in France, To this inherited 
unp<^ularity, Suffolk added that which arose ivaa. the late dis- 
honourable marriage treaty with France. Instead of attempting to 
leasen the feeling against him, he followed the common course of 
upstart ministeit. The Princes and great nobles found themselves 
excluded &om the CouneiL His ministers were chiefly bishops, 
especially Ascough, Bishop of Salisbury, and De Moleyns, Bishop of 
Chichester, and men of little eminence, as Lord Say. His government 
in ioct resembled that of Bernard of Annagnao in France, and took 
that particularly objectionable form, the superiority of the lesser nobles. 

His foreign policy, too, was eminently unsuccesafaL At the doee 
j,i„i,,] ^ of tbe truce, in 1446, he had not secured any permanent 
ik»-m. peace ; and earlyin 1448, an ill-judged outbreak of some 
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English auiiliaries, who captured the town <^ Fongfcies, again plunged 
England into wai. John, Duke of Someiset, petbapa in despaiT at 
his ill enccess, had killed >iimim1f, Hia brother Edmnnd enicoeeded 
to hig title and poaition in France. Hia opposition to the French, 
who attacked him in great force, was entirely TLoaveiUng, aod before 
the year was over Bonen and a large part of Noimondy had been 
regained by the French. In May an armament under Sir Thomas 
Eyriel had been defeated near Formigny ; in Jolj Caen aoirendered ; 
and in August the last remnants of the English army returned to 
England from Cherbourg. In the following year a last effort waa 
made to retain some poation in Qoienne with equally bad aucceas, 

The loss of Bouen, in 1449, brou^t the anger of the people to its 
highest point. In an u^ooat they put to death De riuotSMn. 
Moleyns, Bishop of Chichester, at Portsmouth ; and at ^*"' 
length the House of Conmions, led by Tresham their speaker, in- 
sisted upon the apptehensioii of Suffolk, who had now become a 
Duke, upon a charge of treason. On tiie 7th of Februazy ,_,jj,„^ 
eight cha^ea wera brought against him of a somewhat i>ruk i«itiBn 
indefinite character, especially charging him with a wish '°™'^ 
to marry his son John to Margaret Beaufort, thus aiming at the 
kingdom, and witli gross mismanagement and treachery in France. 
These were followed by sixteen more specific chafes, in which it was 
asserted that he had appropriated and misused the royal revenues, 
interfered with the course of justice, and treated treacherously with 
the French. On the 13th he appeared before the King in the House 
of Peers. He denied moat of the charges, and excused himself on 
others on the ground that he had acted with the approbation of ^e 
pTLvy CounciL He however, declining the privilege of his peerage 
and trial by the House of Lords, threw himself entirely upon the 
King's mercy ; and Henry, hoping to get over the difficulty without 
giving up bis friend, witiiout a trial banished him for five years. 
This was a manifest breach of the Constitution, and served only to 
indease tlie general discontent. The Buke escaped privately to his 
own estates, and t4Xik ee« at Ipswich, but was met by an TJIn gliab 
squaditm, taken on board the latest ship, the "Nicholas of the Tower," 
and after a sham trial by the seamen, obliged to enter a little boat. 
He was there beheaded, with a sort of parody of the ttmtntt 
usual forma of execution. It is pretty evident that a°A>>k 
behind the popular ai^er there was the influence of the Duke of 
York and other noblemen at work. 

At the next Parliament, which was held at Leicester, many of the 
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nobles appeared in anns. At the some time tiie newa of the defeat of 
Kjiiel at Fonnigu; aniTed ; and at once die men of Kent, ^o were 
probably in clo«e alliance with the Boamen who had ezecnted Snfiblk, 
□u*. ''°** ^^ leader was Jack Cade, Ha led the in- 

Rugsnts under atrict discipline towards London, asaoming 
the name of Mortimer, and we cannot bnt believe with the knowledge 
of the Dnke of York. Two papers were sent in to the OoTemment ; 
one called the Complaints, the other the Demands, of the Commons of 
Kent. la these were summed np the canses of the unpopularity of 
Suffolk; and the lestoration of Richard of York to favoot was 
demanded. Unable to hold their advanced position, the insurgents 
fell back to Sevenoaks, but there they were snccesBfol against a hasty 
attack by Sir Humphrey Stafford.^ The King retired from London, 
and BO &r yielded as U) order the apprehension of Lord Say, one of 
the obnoxioos conndllorB. Cade tiien advanced, took posaeemon of 
Sonthwark, and appeared in London, onder the title of the Captain of 
Eent, and in the arms of Stafford. The bnrgheiH of London, full of 
sympathy for the demands of the Eentiah men, and pleased with the 
strict diaciptine preserved, sided at first with tlie insurgents. At a 
formal trial presided over by the Lord Uayor, Say, who had fallea 
into the bands of the people, was condemned and immediately 
executed. Ueanwhile, dmofrt at the same time, Ascoogb, the ob- 
noiions ^hop of Salisbury, was put to death by his own fbUowen at 
Eddington. Thus all the obnoxiona ministers had been got rid ot 
London was now in the hands of Ibe populace. The temptation waa 
too strong for them, and some plundering took place. On this the 
Londoners took fright, and, when the insotgents retired for the night 
to Sonthwark, broke down and defended tlie bridge. Cade, unable 
to regain London, fell back, and after bis followers, deceived 1^ a 
promise of general pardon, had chiefly dispersed, was pursued and put 
to death near Lewes by Iden the ah^iC 

The disaffection was by no means quieted. Complaints were Htter, 
g„u„^ that by repeated prorogations of Parliament supplies were 

'''°"* " '' obtained without any redress of grievances, and that the 
bishopa and clergy sided with the oppressors. While public feeling waa 
Tuckianew- ™ *'"* initable condition, York, suddenly leaving bis 
•Httawsi. government of Ireland without leave, appeared on the 
"^ Welah border with 4000 of his vassals. In t^ threaten- 
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ing manner, and accompanied \>j the Duke of Norfolk, the Eorls of 
Devonahire and SaliBboi^, the Thole clan of tiie Nevillea, and the Lords 
Cromwell' and Cobham, he aj^ieared at Wesfcmiiuter, Meanwhile, 
Someiset, the acknowledged head of the lival party, retomed from 
France, and received the office of Couetable. The parties were asBiun- 
ing form,' and a cri^ was evidently at hand. York made a formal 
demand foi the ilTomiii i H tl of Someiaet and the punishment of the 
Dncheas of Suffolk. As yet, howerer, the Goveimnent was etrong 
enough to refnae these demands, and during the whole of the year 
1461, without any public acts, the quarrel was beconing more em- 
bittered. In Devonshire Lord Bonville was at open war with the 
Earl of Devonshire. In the North, Feit?, Lord Egremont, was fight- 
ing with the Eail of Salisbury. And in the winter, the Welsh vassals 
of York were gathered round the castle of Ludlow. HidieTto York 
and his partiBang had peimstently declared themselves tlie futhfnl 
servants of the Crown, interested only in the removal of the King's 
bad ministers. None tlie less, In Uie bt^inniug of the year 146S, 
Somerset and the King maiched into the West, where York had been 
collecting his vassals, while York, moving in the oppomte direction, 
passed the royal troops, and appeared in Kent, where he felt snie of 
support. 

This summoned the King bock towards London ; he took up his 
podtion at filackheath, and there received the demands niKHp^mta 
of York, to which he consented, promising to imprison " * "'' "™ ' 
Somerset, and to form anew coundl Trusting to this promise, York 
disbanded his army, and went to have an interview with the King, 
He there discovered, to his dismay, that he had been deceived. His 
rival was in the tent, and evidently still in favour. Hot words were 
exchanged, but ultimately York was compelled to renew his oath of 
loyally, and the Somenet party for the instant triumphed. The next 
Fariiament was strongly in their fiivour; the speaker, Thomas 
Thorpe, a strong partisan of the I^jicastrians. The Eling's half- 
brothers, the sons of Owen Tudor, (Edmund, Eail of Richmond, and 
Jasper,' Earl of Pembroke,) were brought prominently forward as 
members of the royal house, and Cardinal Kemp, now Archbishop of ' 
Canterbnry and ChanceUor, dedared that the Oovenunent would 
enforce peace by arms if necessary. 

This triumph was of short duration. News arrived of the fcilure of 
the new expedition for the rescue of Ooienne, and of the death of 

I CnnnvBll hul bean ■ great CrIenA of Bsdfiiid and hli """"•''' nfbnnaT, bnt dUUb 
to the conduet of the BollDlk party hid driven him to lirin York. 
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Talbot, Lord Shrewebmy, ita letidei, at CastUlon. And woise ttian 
,_,„.nfc . ^ th**! *li6 King, who had all hia life Buffered both from 
tk* Kta». bodilj and intellectual weakneM, fell into a condition of 

kas. hopeless imbecilily. Under these circumstaneea, the 

***^ birth of a Prince called Edward, which might have 

added to the strength of the Lancastrian party, was bat a somce of 
weakness. York, as heir presamptive to the throne of a sicklj 
monarch, might have been contented to wait ; the birth of a new 
heir apparent urged him to do what he had to do quickly. The 
oppoctnnity, too, now offered itself; daring the imbedlity of tlie 
Tok'i snt King, some regent was wanted ; there was no excuse for 
"•""•""•^ passing orer York. An instant change of government 
was the consequence Somerset was apprehended. Even the Parlia- 
ment chosen nnder the Lancastrian influence could not refuse, after 
it had obtained proof of Henry's folly, to appoint Bichard. The 
amonnt of authority giren him seems to have been exactly tiiat which 
Gloucester bad enjoyed. He was President of the Council, and chief 
execatiTe officer. His office was tenuinable at the royal will. 
Though tJins limited, his power was sufficient to enable him to 
thange the constitntion of the Council, to cany through a breach of 
Parliamentary privilege by imprisoning fbr a debt Thorpe the speaker, 
and on the deatb. of Cardinal Kemp, to appoint his brol^er^in-law 
Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, to the chancellorship. , 

Bat the supremacy of York disappeared as suddenly as it had 
arisen. At the end of 1464, on Christmas Day, the King recovered 
his senses. £verytbing was immediately reversed. Somerset was 
^j^^^„ ^ taken from the Tower and declared innocent York^ 
ttt Ktaf. of&ceiB were displaced. Tnie to the policy of hia boose, 

^***' Henry restored the chancellorship to the Church by the 

^>pointment of Thomas Eonchier, Archbishop of Canterbury. Bat 
York had now determined upon an appeal to anns. Urged by fear 
of Somerset, and by dislike to the secondary podtion which tJie 
Prince's birth had given him, and in company witlk the Nevillee, Lord 
T<rt aiaiM Salisbury, and his son the Earl of Warwick, lie ad- 
•n»iniiiMiu vanced towards London, to forestall the action of the 
Farliament summoned to meet at Leicester, which he expected to be 
hostile to him. At the same time the royal troops were marching 
northward. The two fjorcea consequently met. From Boyston, York 
wrote a letter still declaring his loyally, and stating his conditianB. 
It was unanswered, and on the Slst of May the armies met at St 
Albans. The King had with him the Dakea of Somerset and 
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BnckiiighBiii, the Eatla of NoTthnmberland, Pembroke, Devaiuhiie, 
Stafford, Doraet, Wiltohire, Clifford, and Sadely. The ^^^^.^^ 
battle was fonght in the town, and the victory, ehieflr n. juiw. 
owing fa Warwick, fell to the Dnke of York. Someraet, "^ ** ^**'" 
Noithnmberland, and Clifford fell. Most of the othei leaden were 
wounded, and the K'Ti g himself was eofforing from an arrow wound 
when Yotk and the Nevilles came to him, knelt before him, be^^ed 
his faTOQi, and earned him with them in apparent haimony to London. 
On examining the chief names which occur as those of Uie leaden 
on mther side in thia the first battle of the Wan of the Roses, )t 
will be Been that it was the Nevilles and Nocfolk cBHHtetf th> 
chiefly on whom York relied ; hie own relations, the *" p«*» 
Ferdes, and other gentlemen of the North, which constitated the 
straogth of Hentys party. Then seem to have been three pnaciples 
of divieion at work — family, gei^raphical position, politicsl views ; 
and with regard to family, it wotjd seem that the qnarrel was one of 
very long standing, dating back as far as the reign of Bichard XL It 
bas been already pointed ont that there was constantly aome branch 
or othei of the Hantagenet party in opposition to the reigning branch, 
which took for its cry reform of government and the good cause of 
England. In Bichard XL's reign Gloncester had represented this 
par^. If we take tdie names of the Lords Appellant in the year 
1387, we find them to be Oloncester and Derby, PlantogenetB ; 
Warwick, a Beanchamp ; Notldngham, a Mowbray ; and ArnndeL 
Now, of these, the second, Derby, became afterwards King as Heniy 
rv,, and the oppoedtlon which he had at one time helped to direct 
was tamed against himself and his family. The familiee of Mowbray 
and of Axondel had coalesced in the Dake of Norfolk. The heiieee 
of the Beauchamps had married the Earl of Salisbnty'B son Bichard 
Neville, who with his wife had inherited the title of Warwick. 
The addition therefore to the party was that of the important family 
of the Nevilles, which had been comdatently faithful to Henry IV, 
But this family had now become allied by marriage with the Dnke 
of York himself (who had married Cedly Neville), with the Dnke of 
Norfolk, and as we have seen with the fajqily of Beanchamp. In 
addition to this, the fact that the rival honse of the Feroiea had since 
the reetontion of the son of Hotspnr been firm supporten of the 
Lancastnan dynas^, would have been enough to put the Nevilles on 
the opposite aide. The two families had ever been rivals for the 
chief influeiLce in the North of England ; and even now Lord £^;re- 
mont, a Percy, was at open war with the Earl of Salisbury in the 
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neiglibonrliood of York. Of the leaden appearing on the side of 
Hen^, NoithumbeTland was a Percy, and therefore enemj of ibs 
Nevillea ; Somerset was a Beaufort, and of the Lancastrian house ; 
Pembroke and Richmond were the Eii^a half-brothem ; Clifford 
waa one of the great lords of the North, and an opponent of the 
Nevilles ; Wiltshire was James Bntler of Ormond, of that femily 
whose misgoremment York had been sent to cnia. Of Buckjngham 
and the Staffords, whose mother was a Plantagenet, it maj be sup- 
posed that in the familj qnamt they preferred the reining house. 

This seems to lead to the condnslon that in the main the war was 
a fight of faction, a tissue of hereditary family rivalries resting upon 
merely personal gronndB. Bnt Ijeyond these there were geographical 
and political i«asons which had their inflaenee on the bnlk of the 
nation. The demand for reform of government, the support given to 
the national prejudice in favour of continued war, and the opposition 
to the BtnmgChnrch views of the Government, had tendered the party 
of York distinctly the popular one. The North of England waa 
always more sabject than the Sonth to baronial inflnenoe. It was in 
the South therefore, in Kent, and in the trading cities, that the 
strength of the Yorkist party chiefly lay. To this of course must be 
added the very large estates held by York himself, as the heir of the 
Moitimera in the West ; and the vast property of the vaiiona branches 
of the Nevilles. On the other hand, the Lancastrian party was that 
of the lower nobility, and of the Church, and foond its strength in 
the baronial North. Politically, to speak broadly, it was the party of 
the Conservative gentry and the High Ghuich, pitted against the 
party of reform of Church and State headed by a few great nobles ; 
gec^raphically, it was the North withstanding the attacks of the South. 

One effect of the battle of St. Albans was, tbat the Tfing again sank 
into lethaigy. Again, for a brief space, was the power of York 
Toik'i iMHt inesiBtible ; he was appointed by the Lords to his old 
JJ^J^ position of Protector. He was still careful not to speak 

itsa. of his claim to the crown, and accepted the Protectorate 

only as tlie gift of both Houses of Parliament. Again, however, the 
Ki^ suddenly recovered. In February, York was removed from 
his protectorate, and the Queen and Somerset were again ruling. 
The following year, a great meetiog of the Coundl was held at 
Coventry, where York and bis &iends were again compelled to renew 
their fealty. But the loas of life at St Albans had rendered the party 
fend much more violent, and York was induced to believe that the 
Queen had aims against his life. He and his Mends at ooce 
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eepanted ; Turk to Itia western castle of Wigmore, Solisbaij to 
Middleliam in Yo^Bliiie, Warwick to Calaia, of wHcb wukika 
town he w«a the goremoi. Whaterer inflQence the JJ^|J^ 
King had aeema to have been directed to produce lecon- o°Bt- 
dilation. For this pnipoae he induced, in Janjuxy, the nmi chiefs to 
meet in London, The peace of the town was intnuted to the dtizena, 
and a solemn reconoiliation bionght ahoat, based upon BdnrHa- 
money paymenta to be made by the Torkiata to the ^^ " 
snfieieis at St. Albans. UeanwhUe, Warwick, a lawless iw*- 
and independent person, was living as a sort of aothoriied piiate at 
Calais. He attacked a fleet of ships, as he believed Spanish ; they 
afierwBida proved to be HanseBtic vessels. He was consequently 
stunmoned to Court to explain his conduct There a qoairel arose 
between hie servants and those of the King, and at once the ephemeral 
reconciliation was destroyed. 

Both parties prepared again for war. The Court having been 
told that Salisbury was going to Keuilwort^ to concert measncea 
with Duke Bidiard, Lord Audley was sent with an armed force 
to intercept Tiim The consequence was the battle of annWkH- 
Blore Heath on the confines of Shropehire, in which i^-S^i^^ 
Salisbury was completely victorious. A general meeting ••i*. » ""■ 
of the three great Yorkist nobles took place at Ludlow, where 
Warwick brought bis veterans from Calais, under Sir Andrew 
Trollope. Again Qie old proclamation i^oinat evil governors was 
issoed ; but for some unexplained reason Trollope suddenly deserted, 
and, derived of their most trustworthy troops, the leaders thought 
itwisetofly. York took refuge in Ireland, with his son „^^,^ 
Edmnnd of SnUand, while his eldest son, Edwsrd of t^ami enm 
March, with Warwick, found security in Calais. Their ***""■ 
flight caused something like a revolation, so complete was the triumph 
of the I^ncastrians. The Parliament was assembled at Coventry, 
probably with much illegal violence, and bills of at- j,,„„,m„ 
tajnder were passed against the Yorkist leaders. But rtriunuatu 
Warwick was detennined upon forther action. Having "'^' 
command of the sea, he contrived an interview with Richard in 
Ireland, and accompanied by his father and the young £ari of March, 
lie landed in Ken^ where he was rapidly joined by the people, and 
appeared at iiia head of 30,000 men in London. Having ,„^ ^j,,^ ^ 
captured the capital, with the exception of the Tower, *>» 'aiuiiM. 
which Lord Scales held, they advanced northwards The mann^tum. 
two armies met in the neighbourhood of Northampton. '^ "■ ""■ 
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The lADcasblaua were etrongly i&tienched, but the intrenchmmt once 
broken thiaugh,atembleBlaaglitereiiBiied. Backiiighiun,Sllisw8biii7, 
Beaomont, and Egremont weie Blam. The wretched King whb finmd 
deserted in hin teat. Again the scene aftet St. Alhana waa repeated, 
and York, tetaming from Ireland, was once more master of afioira. 

On the 7th of October a Parliament was held in London. All the 
acta of the Fatliament of Corentiy were annnlled, on the grotmd 
YetUji '^^ ^ members had been iUegallj elected, and in aome 

rtriiuuuta instances that the^ had not been elected at all. And 
then first did York, who appeaia to hare thou^t that 
all less decided measnres had been tried in vain, bring forward a 
distinct claim t6 the throne. This cWm he sent in writing to the 
rak •» lut House of Lords, with whom alone it was said the ded~ 
kdnnna oimimi sion could lie, pointing out, what was undeniable, tbat 
■suutiiniu. his heieditaiy claim was better tJian that of Henry VI, 
The majority of the Lords were at heart Idncastiian. They had, 
moreover, again and again sworn fealty to the reigning house ; and 
to tlieir common sense as proprietors it seemed lidiculoos that an 
nndistuthed possesion of more than fitly yeotH, defended by nnmenms 
Acta of Parliament, should be set aside by mere hereditary claim. 
With tJie Yorkists triumphant, th^ were naturally disinclined to 
pve any answer, but it was in vain they applied to the judges or to 
the crown lawyers. The judges declared the question beyond their 
cognizance, and the crown lawyers argued that it was therefore much 
more beyond thein. Thrown back upon themselves, the Lords 
devised a compromise by which they could save their consciences 
with regard to the oath of feal^, and yet give effect to the hereditary 
claim, which was o^ed by such awkwardly strong supporters. They 
nu i^ntt *ciH agreed that the EJng should hold the crown for life, that 
sBBHUfcaiiH. it should ^en pass to Richard and his hein, that Bichard 
should meanwhile be created Prince of Wales and heir presumptive, 
and be the practical ruler of the Kingdom. That in spite of his 
victorious poHitLon he shonld have been able only to secnre this com- 
promise, seems to prove the close equality of the parties, and perhaps, 
taken in connection with his previous action, the moderation of 
Bichard. 

The Queen had no intention of submitting to this verdict. Trust- 
ing to the power of the North, which was constantly true to her, and 
collecting round her all the great chiefs of her p>u^, she moved to 
Yoric Bichard at once determined to hasten agsjiist her. Salisbury 
accompanied him ; Ed wardghiseldeat sou, was ordered to collect troops : 
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Warwick was chai^^ed with the care of the King. With eztieme 
raahneaa, York met vastly mpeiior fcoccfl in the neighbonihood of 
Wakefield. Unexpectedly attacked, hie little anny wu thaii «•)«*•« 
completelj destroyed. Ha wae himself taken prieoner, Jf^^** 
dn^ed with everj eign of indignity before the Qneen, »«. n, lut. 
mockingly downed with a wieath of giaBS, and then heheaded. Hia 
oecond Bon, Bntland, but seventeen yean of age, waa kilted in cold 
blood as he fled, and Salisbury, who was also captured, was beheaded 
at the demand of the people. March waa collecting ^^ 

ttoope in the Weat when he heard of his father's death, styoiKwiBi 
and hasteniiig northwards, he suddenly tamed upon a K^a^i" 
small pursuing force under Pembroke and Wiltshire, ^™. 
and completely defeated them at Mortimer's Cross. The 
Queen's army meanwhile pushed southward. The wild northerners 
seemed to fiuu^ they were Tnaw-King through a foreign country. 
The flereert destruotioii and plundering marked the course of their 
march. To meet them, Norfolk and Warwick had come n* obhu. 
fiom London to St. Albsjis, and there a second battle Jjj^'j^ 
was fought, this time with the complete defeat of the tin houla 
Yorkists. The King again fell into tiie hands of the ^^^ ^ 
Queen. This battle, as all the others during these wars, '*'- 1*- 
was marked by extraordinary destruction among the chieis, and 
followed by vindictive executions. Had the Queen pushed direct to 
London the Yorkist party might have been destroyed- g,^„,„^ 
Bnt she could not hold her wild troops In hand. Their at tiw ktma 
devastations excited the anger of the people. All round 
London the populace rose, determined to avoid the government which 
{nunuaed to be so cmeL The young Earl of March, ,irt„pj„, 
whom Warwick had joined wiUt the remnant of his (hbt ot 
troops, took advantage of this feeling, and advanced """^ 
triumphantly to the capital. At a meeting in Clerkeuwell, the 
Chancellor, the Bishop of Exeter, explained the claims of the House 
of York, The question "Shall Edward be your Eingi" was 
received with general cries of approbation. The news was brought 
to the young prince in Baynard's Castle, and the next day he ascended 
the throne in Westminster Hall, explained with his ovm lips his 
hereditary claims, and then proceeded to the Abbey where his 
coron^ion was performed. 
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rriHOTTGH in after years manh addicted to senaual pleason^ 
_L EdwBid IV. oerei lost his piactdcal energy ; he was not a man 
smid nmni *" leave unimproved his present trinmphant position, 
duomi. He at once despatched the Duke of Norfolk to the Eaft 

""■ of England to colleot an army, and with ■ 

wick himself hastened nortiward, with an army con 
Welstunen from hia own poasessions, and of men of 
BuppoTteis of hia hons& In Yorkahire he met lus ei 
BBge of the river Aire wag diaputed at Ferry Bridgi 
under Loid Falconbtidge (a Neville), falling upon thi 
and hia Lancastrians, stopped hia passage, and killed t 
the 28th of March the armies were in presence, some < 
^^ York, The battle was to be a decisive oi 

itwta. was to be expected on either aide. The n 

"" "* —of the Lancastrians, 60,000, of the Yi 

were mnch larger titan in most of the battles of these ' 
the nation felt some interest ia the quatreL Thecha 
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blew the HDow contmnoUy in the eyea of ttie LBncaatriana, and when 
the battle had raged tiuaogh a great part of the night and till noon 
of the following day, the YorkistB had wooiad a complete Tictoiy. 
■ A ga i n , the greatest muneB of the aoliility ore mentioned among th« 
slain. Northumberland fell in the battle, Devonshiie and Wiltahire 
were beheaded after it, and many reports speak of from S8,000 to 
33,000 men l«ft dead npon the field.^ Heniy and bis Qaeen, with 
Somerset and Exeter, fled into Scotland, and pnxcbased BQch assiBtanae 
as that country could give iu the midst of its own inteftine com- 
motjons by a promise of Berwick and Carlislci Edward now felt 
safe on his throne, and returned to London, where the joy was great. 
There, in November, be met his first Pailiaiuent, by tdtua 
whom the three last monaicha were declared usurpers, *»ii'»'»™«. 
and the acts of theii reigns annihlUted, with the exception of such 
judicial dedmona as would if repealed have thrown the country into 
confusian. All the great leaders of the Lancastrian party were 
attainted, and tbeir property confiscated. The session closed with a 
personal address of thanks from the King to the Commons, an 
QnoEOal occonence, aod murlriiig tlie political position of the House of 
York. 

Ueanwhile, Margaret had been seeking asmstance from her own 
country, France ; but Louis, busy in his own afl^urs and ,,m, rnuih 
content with the enforced neutrality of England, only >^i Kuxurt 
gave hei a small sum of money, and allowed Peter de mr. 
Brez^ Seneschal of Nonnandy, to enlist troops for her. ^"^ 
With these forces she succeeded in capturing the three northern 
fortresses of Bamborough, Bunstaubu^h and Alnwick. But before 
the end of the year, the two first of these were recovered, and Edward 
wasBOBtrong,thateTenSomersetandFeicydesertedtoIiisside. Again, 
the neit year, the Queen with De Brezi attempted in van to r^ere 
Alnwick. Her fleet was wrecked, and with difBcnlty she made her 
way back to Scotland. But, though beaten, her cause was still alive. 
In vanouB parts of the country, disturbances showed themselvee. 
The dei^ missed the &votir they had received from the Lancastrians ; 
and, in the beginning of the following year, the Percies and Somerset 
had gone back to their own party, and renewed attempts were made 
upon the North of England. But Warwick's brother ^ ^^^ 
Hontague, at Hedgeley Uoor, and again at Hexham, Eniua. 
destroyed their forces, and both Perey and Somerset met ■*** "** 
their death. This was the second Unke of Somerset who had died in 
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these ynxa. He waa aacceeded bj hia bratlier Edmimd. A greater 
prize 'wu the King, who, aftei hiding for aome time, waa captnied, in 
1466, in Yoikahiie, and brought with ttUaigna of indignity to London. 
He was there, however, properly taien care of in the Tower, 

Supported by hia Commona, who gr&nted Tiim the wool tax and 
tonnage and ponnd^e for life, King Edwaid aeeroed firmly aeated 
on the throne. He was eaaentially a popular king. He sat and 
judged on hia own King's Bench, talked familiarly with the people, 
and allowed lie Commona to paaa popular meaanrea of finance, 
without r^aid to their want of wiadom. A revocation of graata 
uwHdi pops- &om the Crown was made, but with exceptiona which 
lu tBiaiimui rendered it nugatory j tiie importation of foreign com 
or foreign merchandise waa forbidden. The ariBugement of the 
staple, by which wool and cloth could be sold only at Calais, and for 
bullion or ready money, was re-established ; and still further to 
uphold the current theory of the day, aud to keep gold and ailTei in 
Appuut ^^ country, strict aumptuaiy laws were passed. Abroad, 

•HutKiDriiii too, all seined peaceful The Pope had actcuovledged 
*'''°"' the new King. France waa too bnqr to interfere. With 

the rest of Europe treaties of amity were set on foot ; and even witii 
Scotland a long truce was mode. 

But the King had a weaknesa of character which destroyed his fine 
position. He was a slave to his passions ; and now, regardless of all 
prudence, though vanons royal nmtches were suggested, especially one 
with Bona of Savoy, the sister of the French Queen, he waa carried 
P^^jj^j^ . away by hia admiration for Eliiabeth Woodville, the 
Ml uuiut^ daughter of Jacquetta, the Duchess Dowager of Bedford, 
""" andRichardWoodville,LordEiverB,and the widow (rfSir 

John Grey, a strong Lancastrian partisan. On the S9tb of Septem- 
ber, in spite of the opposition which ha could not but have expected, 
the King was publicly married in the chapel at Beading, Had not 
the King recognised the weakness of the nobility, caused by the 
slaughters of the late wars, he would scarcely have ventured on a 
marrit^ so much beneath ti'Tn . As it was, the few great nobles who 
reniained were deeply hurt, and Edward found himself obliged to 
make the best of his plebeian marriage. An unnsoaUy ostentatious 
and solemn coronation waa held, and an aii of ariatociacy given to 
the ceremony by the preaence of hia wife's relative, John of Luxem- 
bourg. His olJier measures for the same purpose were not so well 
juc^ed. The marriage might have been pardoned had it not brought 
with it the elevation of the whole of the Queen's &mily, whom the 
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Eisg tbongbt it necenai; to lause in aodsl rank Het father was 
made an Eoil, and given in roc««flBion the offices of utiiHiiiui* 
Constable and Treasurer, and this at the expense of v****!^"' 
the nobles who 'wen tbui holding dune places. Her brother 
Anthony, a nuui of f^ieat accomplisbments, was given the dan^ter, 
inbeiitanoe, and titles of Loid Scales. Another brother, John, at the 
age of twenty, was menied, it is to be preemned, chiefly foi iatereeted 
reasons, to the old Daehess of Norfolk, who was nearly eighty. Her 
fi.ve sisters found husbands among tbe noblest of the Yorkist party.* 
The displeasure of the Kevillea did not, however, at first ehow itself, 
and Warwick stood godfathet to the yonng Princess Elizabeth. Their 
podtion indeed was still one of enonnoos influence ; Qeorge, the 
yDDnge9tbratliei,wasChancelIoraudATcbbiehopofYork( rnrnoii^ 
lohisthirdbrother, Johnof Montague,liadbeengiveii the "•'"i* 
property and title of the Percies, and be waa now Barl of Northumber- 
land ; and Warwick, Warden of tbe Western Marches of Scotland, and 
in the recdpt of public income said to amount to 80,000 crowns, waa 
the most popular man in the conntiy. He lived with an ostentatious 
splendour, which threw all his rivals into the background.* Never- 
theless the marriage, and tbe form^oa of the new nolnli^ conse- 
quent on it, began to divide England into new parties : on tbe one 
Bide, each as were left of the old nobility ; on tbe other, the new. It 
was pl^ that the Nevilles, pledged though they were to tbe Yorkist 
ride, would eooner or later ride with their order against tlie King 
and his new friends. A still more important cause of quarrel existed 
in the di&rence between theic foreign policy and that w.^.,s„.t 
oftheEing, The House of Burgundy and Lonis XI. of J°"J3^ "^ 
Fnnce were constant rivals ; and while Warwick and at itmrd. 
tbe NevUles inclined towards a French alliance, thus ***'- 
desertiiig tbe old policy of the Torkists, Edward, seeing the advantages 
he would reap in a mercantile point of view, lent a willing ear to 
the advances of Cb^ea, known afterwaida as Charles tbe Bold of 
Burgundy, who waa now demanding his sister Haigaret as his wife. 
As e contingent advantage he knew tliat be would find in the Bur- 
gundian Prince a ready acknowledgment of his title (o the crown of 

' aufford, tt» TDniw Dnka of BacMnghmi ; tha hdi of BotmUo, Eul of Ebbsx; 
nti-AlaD, £ul of Aiandel ; Lord Bttuiga of EnokTn \ ud Lord Berbart. TLdidm 
Ony, her loa tiT hu lint murUge, wu angaged U tha diiSghtar ud heiieia D( tlia 
Snka of Siatar, tha Elsg^ nlec*. 

■ " Btu; tiTem wu foil of tdi mut, for who tlmt hiul uiy acquiiliitanca In UM 
honia, ba iboald baTB bad u mooh wddtn and rout ai b< inlgU can? upon a long 
dagger.'— Btowe. 
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Fiuice,wliiohheitillbadsomethoughtofnuikiiiggood. Onthentoni 
of Warwick from a friendly embttssy to Fiance, be fonnd on aUionce 

with Burgundy alieadj concluded. The Count de 1a Roche, the uatiital 
biotliei <^ Chules, bad appealed in England on the pretext of fighting a 
chiTabons dnel with Anthony, Loid Scales ; and had apparently ar- 
ranged the marriage between CJiorlea and Matgant which was cooamn- 
mated early in the following year. It would seem that thia had been 
done contrary to the will of the KeTiUes ; for just before the arrival of 
De la Boche, at the opening of Farliaioent, Warwick waa absent, and 
the King had aaddenly deprived the Archbishop of York of his chan- 
cellorship, which he bad given to the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

With these cauaea of quarrel, Warwick and the Nevilles fell back 
DtfwtioB at i^to their old positioa of opposition to the Crown ; and 
tmimua. more completely to reproduce the often-repeated state 
of English pobtica, succeeded in securing a Plantagenet Prince as 
their nominal leader. The Duke of Clarence, Edward's brother, was 
induced, in spite of the King's prohibitdon, to go to Calais, and there 
many Isabella, Warwick's daughter. This ominous union soon pro- 
duced fruits. The lower orders — those oideia that are belew the 
burgher clasa— cared but little for the name of the ruler; it was 
much the same to them whether Lancastrian oi Yorkist was on the 
throne, their interests were confined to evils which pressed upon 
themselves. They were therefore ready inetnuuents in the hands of the 
opposition. And upon a quarrel upon some Church duea, the men 
rapiiuiMB(i of the northern countiea rose under a popular leader, 
'^^^**^ Bobert Hilyard, commonly called Bobin of Bedesdale. " 
iM*. The ioBOigeDts soon found nobler leaders Lords 

Latimei and FitK-Hugh, relations of Warwick, and Sir John Coniets 
appeared at their head, and witit 60,000 men maiched southward, 
declaring that Warwick alone could save the country, complaining 
that the money wrung from the people was squandered upon the 
Queen's telativea, and demanding the HiamimnLl of the new conn- 
selloiB, such as Herbert, Stafford, and Audley. At the same tima, 
Warwick and his brotbers piomiHed the men of Kent that they would 
appear at tbeii head to make demands similar to those of the northern 
insurgents. Herbert, who had just beaten Jasper Tudor with the 
last remnant of the Lancastrians in Wales, and received his title of 
Earl of Pembroke, and Humphrey Stafford, who had been mode Earl 
of Devonshire, advanced against the rebels ; but quarrelling between 
themselves, tliey were defeated, and Pembroke beheaded, while 
shortly after, Bivers and Sir John Woodville, the Queen's father and 
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btotb«F, were captnied nnd met the same fate. It was sufficiently 
^ain that Wanrick hftd instigated this rebellion. The destruction 
of hia chief enemieo made his power foi the time paramount. He 
even kept E^wud for a short period prisoner in his castle of Middle- 
ham. But his disapprobation of the GoTemment had not yet gone so 
&r as to make him wish for a Mtum of the Lancastrians. And when 
that party again raised its standard in the Nortli, he felt himself 
unable to cope with it without the King's aesistauce, and therefore 
released him, A complete pardon was granted to the Nevilles, and 
apparent harmony again reigned. 

But it must have been obTions to all parties that it was but 
a temporary truce.' Had Clarence been a man of more cihl™m'i 
ability, Warwick wonld probably have put him on tie ^''^^''^JJ' 
throne. Failing him, it began to be plain to the Earl tiis luuu. 
that it was only by connection with the Lancastrian ^"^ 
pafty that he conld hope finally to triumph over his enemies — the 
new nobility. A new insurrection broke ont in Lincoln, against 
the oppressions of the royal tax-gatherers. The inso^nts, find' 
ing themselTea no better off under the new dynasty than they 
bad been before, declared for King Henry. At their head was 
yonng Sir Robert Wells, The King, not yet aware of Warwick's 
designs, under promise of pardon drew Lord Wells (Sir Eobert'a 
father) and Sir Thomas Dymock from the sanctuary, and kept them 
as hostages, and intrusted Warwick and Clarence with 1^,0^ ntanin, 
the duty of collecting troops to reprees the insui^ents. '"*■ 
They collected troops, indeed, but did not suppress the insurgents ; 
tmd the King discoTered tliat they were acting in union with Sir 
Bobert Wells. He at once put Dymock and Wells to death, routed 
the insu^ents near Empingham in Rutland, at a battle known by 
the name of "Lose Coat Field," and turned his arms agunst 
Clarence and Warwick, who had been seeking aasistanoe in Tain from 
his brother-in-law Stanley in I^mcashire. They did not await his 
coming, bnt rapidly Sed throt^b DeTonshire to France. Sir Bobert 
Wells, anxious to revenge his father, had driven matters on too hastily 
for 1^ success of the conspiracy. Warwick had always th,** ^ 
been anxions for a french alliance, and was therefore winick. 
well received by Louis, who felt that there was now but little chance 

1 Hven oidlnny olnerTen uwthls. "I cannot t«U what will ftill ot the world, for 
the King verily is dlspoeed lo go Into linaolnsUie, and my Lord of Wuwick, u It ii 
■apposed, iliall go with (he King ; some men fif that his going Bhall do good, knd 
BomB Bay that It doth hacm."— rcMon LcUtrt. 
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of peace with England except by reatoratlim of Oie Lancastrians. 
He thwefoie eontTired to bring the Earl and Margaret bother ; and 
the old enemiea, finding that they had in common their hatred to 
the new nobility and their views of foieign politics, agreed to forget 
their old difierenees, and made a treaty by which Ann Neville was 
to many the Prince of Wolea, npon whom the throne was settled. 
Failing him it was to pasEi to Clarence. This treaty, which pat 
Clarences claiina in the backgionnd, did not please him ; and, 
utterly withont principle, he at once opened negotiations with his 
brother, althongh he did not as yet openly join him . 

In spite of all the warnings which he received from Bnignndy, 
Edward remained in a condition of false security, even allowing 
Montague to retiun his offices in England. He was absent from 
London in the North, when the Queen, Warwii^ and Claienoe 
landed in Devonshire, issued a procUmation calling on the nation to 
arm, and soon fonnd themaelvee sorronnded by a snf&clent aimy. 
So far did Edward carry hia wont of soapicion, that Montagae, who 
at once declared for the Red Rose, as nearly as posmble captured him 
wunisk "' dinner in the neighbourhood of Doneaater j he had 

nioiiijuin- jnBt time to escape^ and fled (not without danger from a 
""^ ^"^^ Haneeatio fleet) to Flanders. Wanriok and hia frieuda 
proceeded to London, drew the old Eing from the Tower, and 
re-crowned him with all ceremony. A Parliament assonbled on tiie 
S6th of November. All the Acta of Edward's reign were annulled, 
and a general change took place in property and offices. It inoi^ 
the effect of the fosioii of parties, that this revolntion, nnllke moot 
of the event) of this war, was aMoat bloodless. Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester, who had rendered himself hateful by his severity aa 
Comtable, WEis almost the only victim. 

Though on many grounds (personal hatred to Warwick, sympathy 
■iwHSoti with Edward's enmity to France, and mercantile and 
^>^]™ family reasons) the Duke of Burgundy would have been 

un. naturally attached to the House of York, this fiiend- 

ship waa of new giowUi, and could not make him forget his long 
connection with the House of Lancaster, It was therefore with 
much difficulty that Edward got &om him a small pecnniaty aadst- 
ance. With such as it was, however, he collected about 8000 men, 
and took, what at first sight appears, the foolhardy step of landing 
at Ravenspur in Yorkshire. But he knew that he had bienda in hia 
enemy's camp. At first, declaring, in imitation of Henry lY., that 
he only came to claim his rights as Duke of York, he passed un- 
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molerted through Torkshiie, where UontBgne was. Even Warwick, 
who ht7 in the midland eountiea, watched his progress nnmored. 
He had received lettem from Claienee, begging him not to etir till he 
joined li'm with reinforcements, Bnt when Clarence amowjoiM 
took the field, it was not Warwick, but Edward to »»l 
whom he went. Strong enough now t^in to asaume the name of 
King of Ei^Iand, Edward marched to London, where the Arch- 
bishop of York hod tried in vtun to raise enthoeiaem for the Lancas- 
trian King. Too late, Warwick found that he had been deceived, 
and he also marched towards London. Edward met ^^^^^ 
him with inferior forces in the nei^bourhood of Bamet, sunst. 
and there a battle was fought, in which Warwick waa *"^ '* 
entirely defeated, and hinutelf and hia brother Montague killed. 
Probably the great bulk of the people cared bat little who was 
their raler. York's aimj was Terjr email— less than 10,000 men. A 
series of accidents gave him the victory. The indifference of the 
nation, weoty of the sqnabble, explains the rapid snccess til these 
revolntions. 

Meanwhile, the day before the battle, Queen Margaret had landed 
at Wejmonth. For the moment, the true Lancastrians were almost 
glad when they heard that they were rid of their new 
Yorkist ally. The Qneen's generals intended to march 
throngh Wales, there make a junction with Jasper Tndor, who was 
collectiug forces, and thence more to their strongholds in the North, 
Edward divined their plan, and pushed rapidly across England, to 
secure if possible Qlouceater and the valley of the Severn. The 
armieaencoantoredat Tewkesbury, where the Queen had , 
taken a stroi^ position among the abbey bnUdings and 1 
the neighbonring enclosures. Again the superior skill 
of Edward aeenred the victory to his much inferior forces. The few 
leraaining Lancastrian nobles, the Prince of Wales, Devonshire, Lord 
John Beaufort, and otheiB, fell upon the field. The Duke of 
Somerset, the fourth and last of the Beanforta, was executed after it 
Margaret and some others were taken prisoners. 

There was one other danger, and then the Lancastrian party seemed 
destroyed for ever. The Bastard of Palconbridge suddenly appeared 
with a considerable fleet before London. The gallant defence of the 
citizens, and the arrival of assistance from the King, stmid'i 
thwartodthislasteffort,andEdwardretnmedintriumph, J^™'"'"* 
having proved the stability of the house of York, Hia KmiB ai 
arrival was immediately followed ly the secret mur- ■"'"■ 
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der of King Heniy, one of those dark deeds which has h«eii at- 
tributed without mnch ground to Edward's hnithei, BichBid of 
Olouceater. A bloody conrt of justice held in Ganterhiuy, for the 
pmuahment of the KentiBh men, dosed thia reTolntion of eleven 
weeks. On the sabseqneitt death of Holland, Earl of Exeter, whose 
body was found upon the sea in the Straits of Dover, there were but 
two importBiit memben of the Lancastrian party left These were 
Oxford, and Jasper Tador, Earl of Pembroke, vho made good their 
escape to Brittany, whence Jasper's nephew enbaeqnently retnmed 
to England in dutt expedition which terminated in Boaworth field. 
The clergy and the leaser noblea, seeing farther contest Tiseless, mode 
their peace with the reigning honse, and received pardons, and after 
Pariiament had re-established the Yorkist dynasty, the wars of the 
Roses seemed to be at an end, and England at peace. 

But the honse of York was now to feel that ineradicable evil which 
beset the Flantagenets. The princes of the family coold not agree. 
duaan dm^ence had already occupied the positioa of chief ot 

JJ^^"** the opposition. He had already joined in the strn^le 
1*1*. between the old and new nobility aa the partisan of the 

former party. Biehard, a man of for greater ability, and of a reflec- 
tive torn of mind, was in his heart inclined in the same direction. 
For the present, however, he saw his advonti^ in remaining the tine 
and very efficient assistant of his brother Edward, fay whom he bad 
been introsted with the government of the North. Clarence, incap- 
able of being a great party leader, showed hii diapoeilion in leaser 
matters, and quarrelled witii both his brothers. He had hinudt 
married Warwick's eldest dat^htet, Isabella, and was annone to 
appropriate all the great Warwick posseaaioiis. When Richard, 
therefore, determined upon marrying Anne, the younger sister, ha 
hid the young lady, who is said to have been discovered by her lover 
in the dress of a eervant'maid, and when he wae unable to prevent 
the marriage, refused to divide the inheritance, A fierce quarrel was 
the consequence, and it required the intervention of Parliament to 
secure an equitable division of the property. Thus embroiled with 
one brother, the Duke of Clarence speedily fell oat with the other. 
On the death of his wife in 1476, he turned his thon^ts to a seciMid 
vitti Mnic marriage with Mary of Burgundy, who became, on the 
utT. death of Charles the Bold at Nancy ia 1477, the heiren 

of his vast dominions. Edward prevented the marriage. In the first 
place, he would have much disliked to see his brother, on whom he had 
not the smallest reliance, powerful in Burgundy, and again, the Queen, 
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and the Qneen's par^ of the new nobOitj, were anzloiui that Maty 
should be marriai to the Earl of Bivers. The breach between the 
brothers waa complete, and Edward, who neTer knew 
pitj, onlj watched for an opportonitj to rid himself of 
Clarence. The occasion cboaen waa trivial enough, but very 
charocteriatic of that age. A gentleman of Clarence's honsehold, 
called Burdett^ had uttered some ai^rj words against the King. 
He waa ahortlf after tried for necromancy, and as in the coune of 
the inquiry it appeared that, among other acts of m^c, he had cast 
the King's horoscope, he was condemned to death. With this 
verdict Clarence violently interfered. Edward was now able to 
cha^ him with interfering with the course of justice. He waa 
impeached and tried before the House of Lords. The Kii^ in person 
was his accoser, and after a hot persoiLal quarrel, in which the King 
charged bim with all aorta of ungrateful actfi of treason, hii iHta. 
he was condemned to death in 1478. A petition of the ""- 
Commons, always at the command of Edward, removed the King's 
last scruple, and Clarence disappeared privately at the Tower, 
drowned it is said in a butt of Malme^ wine. 

These qnamls had oceupied several years, but meanwhile matters 
of more national interest had also engaged Edward's attention. 
Charles the Bold was foil of vast plans for incieBsing his posseasioiis, 
and with the Doke of Brittany alone of the peers of R«nce, resisted 
the centralizing policy of Louis XI. He fonnd no great mhmjoIu 
difficulty in fnliBtHng Edward in a coalition against that J^^*^,,,,^ 
King. As early as 1472, the war had been spoken of un. 
aa probable. It did not actually take place till 147&, after a treaty 
had been made by which Lorraine, Bar, and other districts lying 
between Boi^undy and Flanders were to be given to the Duk^ 
while Edward was content to stiptdate for the acknowledgment of 
his title aa King of France, and a formal eoionation at Rheimsr The 
war, begun on such feeble conditiona, bad a disgraceM coaclusinu. 
Money, of which Edward waa very fond, waa scraped tc^ether, chiefly 
by the personal application of the King for loans known aa benevo- 
lences, and a considerable army landed in France. But Edward did 
not meet with the reception he had expected. Charles, whose mind was 
incapable of carrying out the vast schemes that it planned, was engaged 
in war in other parts of his dominions, and brought no taon mui 
help to bis ally. The gates of Peronne were shut against ™»'*** 
him. St. Qnentin, which Charles had told him would be ^ven up 
to him by the Constable of St. Pol, opened fire upon his troops 
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?roTiMon« were scantily supplied, and Looia, who well knew the 
chaiacter of his invader, saw hia opportunily. At a private inter- 
view with Hie herald who broiight the declaration of war, he bribed 
him, and won from him the hint that he might apply EUcceaafQllj 
either to Stanley or to Howard, connseUon high in Edward's favour. 
He took the hint, found those Lords ready recipients of hia bribes, 
threw Amiene opes, and supplied the English army lavishly with 
^^^^ ,, food ; and shortly pennaded Edward to arrange terms 

iHtiiiA at a personal intemew at Pecquigni. He was thoroughly 

^"^ "■ afraid of the English soldiera, but rated them very low 

as diplomatists, and, as his manner was when he had great objects in 
view, was lavish with his money. A yearly pension, the expenses t& 
the war, 60,000 crowns as a ransom Cor Margaret, and handsome 
biibes jadiciously given to the chief members of the King's Couudl, 
secured the withdrawal of the English army. At the same tune it 
was arranged that the Dauphin shonld marry the Princess Elizabeth. 
It mattered little to him, having now the English King in his pay, 
that the English to cover their di^race spoke of the money payments 
as tribute, and that Edward continued to bear the title of the King 
of Fiance. Nothing can give a better view of the despicable charac- 
ter of that new nobility on which Edward rested, than the readiness 
with which they accepted the French King's bribes. 

The chief objects of Edward's life were, to collect money to be 
»Ti*«t)^. spent in magnificent debauchery, and to secnre the 

^J^jjj,°^ position of hia house by great marriages for his 
kiaiuiSMn. daughters. He had thus arranged for the marriage 
of Elizabeth, his eldest, with tjio Dauphin of France ; Uary was to 
have been married to the King of Denmark ; Cicely to the eldest 
son of James III. of Scotland ; Katherine to the son of the King ot 
Castile ; and Anne was destined for the son of Maximilian of 
Austria, who by his marriage with Mary of Burgundy had become 
the possessor of that duchy. None of these morrit^es took effect. The 
events connected with some of them fill up the reraaindei of Uie 
Mdgn. 

James UL of Scotland was a man much like Edward, a prodoet 
AbiRM of the renaissance at that time making its way in England 

*** ' "*■ Addicted to art in all its forms, he had auironnded him- 

self with artists, and ennobled members of Uie lower orders, and had 
estranged all the old nobility. At the head of the discontented party 
was the King's brother, the Duke of Albany. Althongh Jamw had 
already received some of the dowry of the English Fiincese, in 
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eonseqaenee probably (A some French intiigaes, he aeemed indmed 
to withdiftw from tbe ei^;ageiiieiit. Therefore, when Albauj, a 
fugitiTe from Scotland, son^t bia protection, Edward ^,„^ „.. 
deteimined to support him and hia party, and, finally, p«ti auht. 
made a treaty vilh him at Fotheiingay, in Trhich he '***" 
Bpoke of him bh King Alezasder. He obtained from him a j^omiae 
of homage, and of the ceaoon of Berwick and soma other diatncta. 
Albany also ei^aged to many the Piincess Cicely, who was to 
be transferred to him, allltongh preriotuily engaged to the son of the 
Scotch King. An invaaioa of Scotland under Biohard of Gloucester, 
and a cons^nracy which broke out at the Bridge of Lander, where 
James's faTourite, Cochrane, was hanged, seemed for a moment to 
raise Albany to the Hnnunit of his am'Ution. But the Scotch had no 
intention of changing the succeadon to the throne, or BofFering theu 
kingdom to be in any way dependent on Ei^;land. They i^tored 
Albany his property, bat also letnmed the dowry of Cicely, and 
intiniated that the match wBa entirely broken off. The iiguad iHiiw 
advantage that the Ei^iliah gained from the whole affair '■■''^ 
was the much disputed town of Berwick. 

The arrangements for the mairiage between Elizabeth and the 
Daupbin were equally nnsnccesafnl. Although that Princess had 
asBumed the name of the DanphineBB, Lonis was in no hurry to 
complete the marriage, and had indeed directed his views elsewhere. 
In 1477, Mary of Burgundy had married Maximilian the Archduke 
of Austria ; and now Edward engaged to join him against Fiance 
upon condition of receiving foim him the same pennon as Louis had 
paid him mnce PeoqnignL But, as usual, Louis' diplomacy got the 
better <^ Edward'a. Uaiy <£. Burgundy died in 148S, and the Frendk 
King contrived to make a treaty with Maximilian, by which the 
Dauphin, desOTting Elizabeth, engaged himself to Margaret, the 
heiress <^ Burgundy. Edward was vowing vengeance at this trick, 
and apeakii^ of a new invaaion of France, when he died on the 9th 
of April, worn out probably by his self-indnlgenoe. 

His personal beauty, his success in war, the familiarity of bis 
manuers,liisBplendidhonBehold, and the ahare which he Bitrn-ii't <titii. 
allowed himself to take in the commeidal enterprise of ■<• auhMt. 
the day, endeared Edward to the bnigher class, and 
rendered him on the whole a popular monarch. But beneath this 
splendid exterior there existed a pitiless cruelty, a selfishness which 
sought ita gratification in unbounded licenae, and which was ready to 
emah lelentleesly any, however nearly related to himaelf, who 
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croaaed Iub path. The mixture of aensnali^, love of tliB new state 
of society, mingled with political selfiahneBB and cnieltf , remind na 
rather of the character of an Italian ^rant than of an English king. 
The character of the monarchj which he established waa also 
different from that which bad hitherto been aeen in England. It has 
berai oBoal to name the reign of Henry VII. aa that in which this 
change began. It ia true that that Piinee and' bis ancceaaoTB 
completed it ; but already there are visible all the elements of that 
peculiar despotic govermnent resting upon popular favour, which is 
the chaiactenatio of the Tudor rule. In all respects E^dwaid ia the 
popular King. The old nobility had for ^e moat part been 
destroyed. As around the Buonapartes of modem time, a new 
nobility of relatives or personal friends of the King had begun to be 
called into existence. The balance of the Constitution had been 
changed by the removal of the Baronage, the great check on the 
royal power, which now stood, as it were, face to face with the 
Commons, who were as yet unfitted t« make head against it. The 
practice of tampering with the elections had mined the independence 
of Parliament The Church, no longer in sympathy with the nation, 
sought to secure their wealth by devotion to the Crown. The King 
thus found no class sufficiently strong to check his prerogativ& For 
a time, therefore, the constitntional advance of the preceding centmy 
was lost, and the government of England was practically despotism. 
At the same lime, as the disturbances caused by the Wars of the Roses 
were not yet wholly over, and a short period of rapid revolutionB 
intervenes before the final establishment of the constitutional change 
now began, it is more convenient to adopt the old division, and to 
place the epoch of the new monarchy at iJie Battle of Bosworth. 
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EDWAED V, WM between twelre and thirteen when he oftiue to 
the throne. Hia reign, which lasted from the 9th of April 
to the &6th of Jnue, was etttirelj occupied by a short and zdvwi'i nii* 
not Tei7 intelligible revolution, which terminated in •■■"°'«i™- 
the accession of his uncle, Bichaid of Gloncestei. On the death of 
Edward IV., the state of parties was lathei complicated. In the 
period of success which followed his restoration in 1471, he had 
collected round Viim connsellorB team all parlies, althou^ chieflj 
inclined to the new nobility. His friends were thus 
divided into three sections — the Queen and her family, 
the most prominent members of which were Anthony, Lord RiveTs ; 
Qrey, £^1 of Dorset ; his brother Sir Bichard Giey, and Lord Lisle, 
who seem to have worked in unison with the Chancellor, Cardinal 
Botheiam, Azchbishop of York, and Morton, Bishop of Ely : there 
were, secondly, the new nobility, of whom Hastings and Stanley 
were the representatives : and, thirdly, a certain number of ths 
older nobles led by Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, and Sir J(^ 
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Honard, Tie two latter sectiona were full of jealouey ot the 
Qae«n'8 partj, in which feeling Richaid joined. Bnt hia real 
ewinedlon wu with Buckingham and tlie old noble§. His fiiet step 
was, b^ a union of the other two portiea, to orerthiow the influence 
of tiie Queen. ThLs he imioediately proceeded to do. 

Ah the yonng King waa being brought to London for Us 
■^urd bit coronation, nnder the caie of Btren and Qrey, to whom 
g mum wi his education had been intrasted, and nnder whose 
qwviithV' charge he had lived at Ludlow, Bichard and Bucking- 
ham, with 900 men, appeared upon their line of maich at North- 
ampton. Bivem and Qrey, eoneoioiu of the advantage which the 
appearance of the King in London would give them, were unwilling 
to come to an open quarrel, and ient Edward forward to Stony 
Stmtford, while thej went to paj their re«peotB to Gloucester, who 
had taken the oath of all^iance, and hitherto put on all the 
appearance of loyalt;^. The two Lords were taken prisoners at 
Korthampton, and Richaid and Buckinghain suddenly advancing to 
Stratford, by the rapidity of their movements dispereed SOOO men 
who accompanied Edward, and took poeaession of him. The news 
■piead dismay in London. The Queen, her son Richard and her 
daughteis, with Lord Lisle and the oth^ Orey, took sanctuary at 
Weatminstet ; while Hastings calmed men's minds by aamring t^em 
of Richard's loyal^, that he hod only withdrawn the King 
from the pernicious influence of his relatioiis, and that he would 
speedily appear with him to crown him. Upon Richard's appear- 
ance^ therefore, everytiiing at first went on In ^e r^ular order. 
ftBikta According to precedent, Bichaid was appointed Pio- 

'"'•°*"' toetor or President of the Council. With the exception 

of the removal of Rotheram, and the appointment of Russell, Bishop 
of Lincoln, in his place, no important changes were made, and the 
Parliament was summoned, and the eonmation appointed for mid- 



Having thus vanqnished one party, Richard detennined to got rid 
gun^vKk of his other rivals also, and to rest exclusively upon 
tka Hw labiH. Buckingham and the old noUea. The coionatioii waa 
settled for the SSnd of Jnne, when suddenly Richard devpatched a 
messenger, Sir Richard Batcliffe, to the North, where he was much 
beloved, bidding the people hasten to his aid, as the Queen was sdm- 
ing at the life of himself and Buckingham. There is no proof of any 
such conspiracy. Bnt the quarrel between the two geetions of tlie 
Council is marked by the bet that they met apart, Hastings and his 
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followers at St. Paul's, Ricbard, Buckingham, and their Mends, at 
Ctosby Place. They were howerei all joined on the 13th of Jane 
in the Towet, wim Biehard saddenlf appeared with angtj' and 
BuspicioiiB eoontenanca, charged the Qaeen and Jane Shore, the 
King's mistress, who now lived with Hastings, with uming at his life 
by Boroery, in. proof of which he eihibited one of his arms, which was 
smaller than the other, and induded HastingH in the charge. At a 
given aigmil armed men entered the chamber, and Hast- ,..„, , ^^^ 
ings, Sttuolsy, and the Biabops of York and Ely, were «« fan at 
apprehended, Haatinge was beheaded withont trial on "^ '*^' 
the spot. 

This OTup (TAot was immediately followed up. The people were 
snmmoned to the Tower, where Buckingham and Richard appeared in 
rusty armonr, as tluragh in theii extreme necessity they had taken it 
&om the aimouiy. Jane Shore waa compelled to do penance tluvugh 
the streets of London. The Qneen was persnaded \tj the Aiohhishop 
of Canterbury to sairendet Uie yoimg Prince Biduurd. And newB 
arrived that, both in the NorQi and in Wales, the people had risen for 
Richard. At the same time Grey and Rivers, hitherto kept prisoners 
in Northampton, were beheaded. It only remained for Richard to 
find some pretext for a«snining the crown. He felt the necesBity of 
foieetallir^ the coronation, which would probably have withdrawn 
from him the protectorate, and have brought a commisaiDn of r^ency 
into power. On the very day that the coronation was to have been 
held. Dr. Shaw, brother of the Mayor of London, was put up to 
preach at P«nl'» Cross. He took for his text, " The imperfect 
branches shall be broken of^ their foiit nnprofitAble," 1 and proceeded 
to expatiate upon the lax life of the late £iDg ; and uAnrt. wua 
moreover, to renew the charge which Clarence had once SSf^MM* 
made, that that Ping was himself illegitimate. Aa for u> oswb. 
the present Princes, he asserted that they too were bastards. Accord- 
ing to him, before Edward's marriage with Elizabeth WoodviUe, he 
had been engaged to I^dy Eleanor Talbot; by the laws of the 
Chorch, therefore, his subsequent marriage was void, and the King 
and his brothers iUegitimate, He drew attention to the want of 
resemblance between Richard of Tork and Edward IT., and the close 
likeness which existed, on the other hand, between Richard and the 
Protector. At this moment the Protector made his appearance, expect- 
ing that the crowd would cry, " Long live, King Richard ! " Bat the 
charges were too new and surprising ; he waa recdved in perfect 
' Wludom Ir. S. 
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iilence. The failure of this attempt induced him to repeat it ; and 
two days after, Buckii^ham came to Ouildhall, and titers addretteed 
the people in a dmilai strain. He was determined to taksnorefiisal, 
and apoa a few mea of appiobatiou, commanded the people to follow 
liiin to Baynaid'a Castle, where Richaid then was. The Parliament 
was jnst awembling, a number of Lords and repiesentatiTes from the 
Conunona joined the crowd, and enabled him with some ehow 4^ 
tmth to draw up a petition called "The choice and piaTei of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal and the Commons of England," in 
which, after reeapitalating his story, he requested Bichard to accept 
the crown. After some show of leeiBtance, Richard accepted the 
petition, and took solemn pofleeuion of the throne at Westminster 
Abbej on the S6th. That this ehoioe was by no means nnanimons 
is pltdn from the order issaed, commanding the inhabitants of London 
to keep within their houses afiier ten o'clock, and forbidding the 
wealing of arms. 

Having once Becnred the throne, the object of Richard seems to 
aiduid-i ptaiar ^^^ ''o^-a. to heal, as far as possible, the wounds 
jt Md Uiii ™ , |jj{^( ^ig qpgf lia^ made, John Lord Howard was tho 
(me of his followers whose lewaid was the most striking. His 
mother haTing been a Mowbraj, he was made Duke of Norfolk and 
hereditary Marshal of England. The prisoneni the King had taken, 
in company with Hastings, were released, and with strange and rash 
magnanimity, Stanley was given the (^ce of Constable of England, 
while Morton of Ely, an old Lancastrian, whose influence he Be«ms to 
have nnderrated, was sent to reside in a castle in the West of England. 
He even caused the body of Henry TL to be removed from Cherteey 
Abbey to Windsor, as though the breach between the families was 
healed. The King was crowned in London, and then proceeded to make 
mi itnaif ^ progress through England. He had every reason to 

po""^ think his portion was a good one. The people every- 

where received him with a fair show of good-wUI. In York, where he 
was a second time crowned, his reception was enthusiastic. His foreign 
relations were also promising. It is true that the recognition of ■ 
France was somewhat brief and grudging ; hut with the young Philip 
of Burgundy there was an amicable correspondence ; while Queen 
Isabella of Castile congratulated him heartily on having removed the 
stain of his brother's degrading marriage, and desired a close alliance 
with him against France, the chief reason perhaps of her show of 



But, though all at first seemed so promising, Richard soon leamt 
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that it was not for him to pass niLoppoBed into the poBition of a 
peaceful governor of a united England. The injury he ^^^ potati 
had done the memory of hia late brother, the cold- ■""■ 
heartedneM with whidi he had pushed adde the nephew of whom he 
was the guardian, and who with his brother was kept in secret con- 
finement in the Tower, revived the old affection with which the South 
of Ei^land had regarded Edward lY. Moreover, the Queen's party 
waa not destivyed, while Bichard'e own generosity had left at Liberty 
sopporters of the old state of affairs. Consequently the whole South 
of England, from Kent to Devonshire, showed signs of DtHSgiuan tg 
an intended insurrection. *^ ••"^ 

It was just at this moment, and perhaps in the hope of removing 
those aroond whom disaffection might centre, that the King caused 
tlie report to be spread that the young Princes had disap- outaorthi 
peared from the Tower. It is needless to enter into a **"»-■ 
disousdon as to their fate. The picturesque story which represents 
them as smothered beneath their bedclothes is the creation of the 
next ^e. Indeed, the popular view of tiie events of this reign and 
of the character of Richard ia derived almost wholly from Sir 
Thomas More's life of liim. All that contemporary writers mention 
ia that the Princes disappeared, and were prolmbly killed. Comines, 
the French historian, an excellent observer, says simply that Eiohard 
bad the Princes killed in the Tower. And the fact that all those 
who had the charge of them, even down to Forest, the warden, were 
rewarded, makes it almost impossible that ibis should not have been 
the case. 

The effect was not what Richard expected. The Menda of bis late 
brother and of the Queen became atill more anxious to preserve the 
old stock, and, probably at the suggestion of Morton, a Lancastrian 
who had found favour in Richard's sight, the project of a marriage 
between Edweid^ daughter Elizabeth [and the young rnt)Ht«4 
Richmond began to be discussed. The conspiracy aoon Si»b!S°ild 
proved to be very widespread, and it must have been a BicJimMii 
terrible surprise to Richard to hear that his chief friend and accom- 
plice, BackingbBin, had declared for the house of Lancaster. That 
nobleman's motives are not clear, but he probably found that the 
party of the old nobility, of which he was the leader, was no better 
off under Richard than it had been under Edward. Like other 
men of a tyrannical turn of mind, Richard bad found his sitictiini ot 
chief support in obsequious followers, and Eatcliffe, " ""*'"'* ' "" ■ 
Catesby, and Lovel were his real advisers and friends. The Duke, 
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therefore, Et& nnprincipled and very iimbitioiis man, thought he aaw 
hia advantage in becoming a principBl agent in the reatoratioii of 
the exiled hoaB& It is probable, also, thst the influence and skill ai 
Morton, with whom he had been in communication, may have tutd 
something to do with it 

News was also bronght to Biehaid that the y onng Bichmond, who 
after Tewkegbni; had fled with his uncle to Brittany, and had then 
iiii-i,inT- ftit become the ceobte of the LoBcastrisn party, was medi- 
'"™»™- tating a descent on England. Bichard displayed his 

uBoal eneigy. He called on tlie men of York, cm whom he could 
rely, to meet him at Leicester ; hoatily wrote to the Archbishop of 
York to send him the GieatSeal, an qnconstitQtional act which 
BoBsell did not resist ; pat a price on the head of Backinghain ; and 
appointed, as thoogh mm of vietoty, a vice-constable to saperintend 
any eiunniary executions that might be necessary. Meanwhile, Kent, 
Snrrey, Berkshire, Wiltshire, and Devon had risen, and Grey, Lord 
Dorset, had declared for Henry Tndar in Exeter. It was the inten- 
tion of Rnf.lriTigtiii.Tn, who WBs in Wales, to fom a junction with the 
Southern leaden. For this purpose it was necesaary to cross the 
Severn. But Sir Humphrey Stafford had broken the bridges, the 
iMth •( floods were out, and the river impassable. His Welsh 

J[^*f|^"* followera deserted, and Buckingham was obliged to 
BAiiiniT. fly. He sought a refoge with a dependant of his own in 
Shropshire, of the name of Banistei, by whom he was betrayed. 
After vain entreaties for a personal interview with Bichard, and for a 
legal trial, be was sommarily ezecnted. Bichmond's part of the 
conspiracy had been an equal failure. His fleet had been scattered 
by a Btoim. He himself reached Plymouth, but the news of tha 
f^oie of Baddngham, and the appearance of the Tfing in the Soutli, 
before whose approach all the gatherings of the rebels dissolved, 
induced bim to retam to Brittany. 

Again undisputed master of England, Bichard summoned a PBTlift. 
rutteBoi ment to meet >iim in January. As was usual when 
"f-.g;^ one party was predominant, it proved to be devoted to 
va*. the Government. Biohaid's special favourite, Catesby, 

was choMU for speaker, and all Richard's claims to the throne were 
declared to be jnst. Nor was this all : the oath of allegiance was 
demanded from all the adult population of England ; and a huge 
bill of attainder and onnflscation, mentioning more than 000 name^ 
was passed. Aji the King was allowed to regtont the confiscated 
property, he was enabled to fill the southern counties with northern 
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proprietoiB devoted to his cause ; while with questionable wisdom, as 
it oftarwardB appeared, he Boi^ht to purchase the fidelity of the 
Stanleys, by giving tQ Lord Stanlej, her pieeent husband, the propeit; 
of the Coontees Margaiet of Richmond, who was indnded in the bill 
of attainder. 

But though defeated In hig first efforte, her eon, Henry Todor, con- 
tianed hia preparations abroad. It was in vain that Kichard, hj 
promisiag Francis of fiiittany his assistance agumrt nnthBri 
France, and by bribing the all-poweifal minister Piene HkBui st 
XjOMdais, succeeded in procoring HenrVa diHinisBal from 
Brittany. He fled to the Court of Cliarles YIII. of France, where he 
was well received, and where the Lancastrian exiles gathered round 
him. Richard fdt that all hia efforts were necesaaty to oppose this 
Prince. He collected troope, demanded ships &om liie uAud'i aflvii 
Cinqne Ports, attempted a reconciliation with the Qneea *•«»«•• ubl 
Dowager, by allowing her with her daughters to leave the sanctuary 
at WeBtmiuater, and contemplated a marriage between Atton^ to 
his own son Edward and her ddeat daughter Eliiabeth, ■•" •*• *™- 
a marri^ which would have been the death blow to the Lancastrian 
party. He succeeded moreover in procnrii^ a three years' truce with 
Scotland, and the promise of a marriage between the Duke of 
Rothesay, the heir to the Scotch crown, and his niece.' The most 
important part of his plan was firuBtn>t«d by the un- sinuottiu 
timely death of his son, which plunged him in the ^^^JT''" 
deepest griet But he strove to supply his place by ■dpndiub'. 
nominating his nephew John de la Pole, the Earl of Lincohi, ius heir. 

MeanwMle tiie feeling of uneasiness increased. Lancastrian 
emissaries moved to and &o through the country. Clifford and some 
others of them were apprehended and put to deatL But the evil 
was too great to admit of a speedy remedy. Libels were freely 
scattered through the country ; among others the well- •*■•»] 
known couplet, " The rat, the cat, and Level the dog, S^S" *" 
Tttle all England under the Hog," a plain allusion to iw>. 
his diief friends, Ratcliffe, Uatesby and LoveL William Colling- 
boume, its author, was captured and put to death. But Ubela in- 
creased in number, especially when there seemed to be grounds for 
aaaertdng that, though his wife was still living, he was himself think- 
ing of a subseq^uent marriage with the Princess Elizabeth of York. 
The opportune illness and death of his wife, and, it may be, the 
love' felt for him by the Princess, added such an air of truth to 
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the storj, that, at the instigation of his beet Mende, he was induced 
to make a public contradiction of it before the Common Conndl in 
mirMoiintM London. His finances, too, ireTe in disorder. Free- 
biiuTomcu. hanijed and ostentationfl, he had speedily spent the 
wealth which his brother's avaiice had accumulated ; and thongh he 
had himself caused a bill to he passed to pnt an end to benevolences, 
he was reduced to tiave reconise to that ill^al method of taxation 
which the people in bitter jest termed the raising of malevoleneea. 

He was however prepared, when Richmond, sapported 1^ die 
UDiBiBd iu4i Prench, made his second attempt upon England. But 
Muuatd. unfortunately for Eichard, treason was at work among 
his own followers, and the Stanleys, withont principle, without 
gratitude, and with a constant eye to thur own a^Tondizement, were 
in secret alliance with their yonng kinsman the Lancastrian Prince. 
At length the inrasion came. The place of landing, which had been 
kept a profonnd secret, was Milford Haven : for the Tudor thought 
it prudent to enlist the national prejudices of the Welsh in his favour. 
The Leopard of England and the Dragon of Wales floated side \sy 
owiiisi stite iQde on his standards. He advanced in safety to Shrop- 
"*"'*"■ shire ; and the Welsh leaders joined him, as well as the 

Talbots of Shrewsbury. Richard had assembled hia forces in the 
centre of England. Northnmberland bronght him troops from the 
North, Howard from the South, Brackenbuiy from London, Norfolk 
from the East But it was very doubtful what part the Stanleys 
would take ; and it was through the county where they were power- 
ful, both as proprietors and aa the King's governors, that Richmond 
had to pass. Lord Stanley demanded leave to go to his conuly ; 
bat the King, whose anspicionB had been raised, insisted on hia 
leaving his son Lord Strange as a hostage. Pleading illness, Lord 
Stanley had refused to join Richard, and with 6000 men retired 
before the invader, whom his brother Sir William had 
BtcwoTtk. now openly joined. In Ai^ust the armies approached 

*°'' "■ one another in the neighboorhood of Atherstona 

Richaid then threw aside all doabta. He ordered Lord Strange 
to be beheaded, and felt that the straggle must be a final one. Lord 
Strange's keepers, however, thought it well to await the issue of the 
battle before canying out the command : and in the middle of the 
stni^le, Lord Stanley, who, afraid for his Bon's life, had kept aloof 
with 1^ troops, suddenly joined Richmond. This turned the 
fortunes of the day ; and in spite of the greatest personal bravery, 
Richard's army was completely beaten, and himself killed. 
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Hifl ohaiactei has Iteen the subject of much discafiaio&, nor is this 
Btiange. Had he lived in times of greater security, he ,m..^ ^ 
would have been on. able and adminble governor. ahhMtui 

Several of the enactments of his reign attest his wisdom "' 
and his love of justice. He recognized the evil of benevolencee, and 
forbad them, alUiongh necessity drove him to have reoonne to them 
Hia efforts were much directed to the re- establishment of justice, to 
support which he had cansed a bill to be pssaed, to eecuxe the reapeo- 
tability of jurymen, by forbidding any but freeholders to the afflOTUit of 
40b. fe)m serving in that capacity. Herratiainedthelawlessnessof the 
barons by the suppression of liveries ; and while promising to uphold 
the liberties of the Church, had shown that he wonld not allow any 
interference with the civil power. He had also fostered the tiade of 
England by opening fresh markets for T^ngliah wool both in Spain and 
in Icehmd. His personal character, too, was attractive. With beauti- 
ful though peculiar features, he was liberal and at times forgiving to 
the verge of folly. He had pardoned and extended constant favour to 
the wives and &milies of hie political victims. In spite of his strange 
charge of adoltery against her, he had been always a dutiful and 
affectionate son to his mother. The gentle side of his dispositioa ia 
perhaps shown by his passionate love of music. But the tronbloni 
times in which he lived called out all his worst characteristics ; and 
for political ends he had shown himself scheming, cold, and omel ; 
while the tyrannical temperament, which could brook no opposition, 
hurried him into deeds of violence which were the proximate cause 
of his downfall 

It is necessary, as the border-land is Qins reached between modem 
civilization and that of the middle ages, to say a few j^„j^ ^j. 
words on the political condition of the nation, which un gf tht 
allowed of the establishment of the personal mon- """^ 
archy of the Tudore, and of the social state of ihe people from 
which modem forms of dviliiation were to spring. 

During the earlier part of the Lancastrian rule. Parliament, and 
especially the House of Commons, hod apparently continued to rise 
in power. The Constitutional growth of the fourteenth century had 
been continued. The Commons had secured the unquestioned right 
of originating money bills, not to be altered by the House of Lords, 
nor discussed in the presence of the Sing. They had secured the 
right not only of recommenduig in pelition^ but also of joining 
as an equal estate of the realm in the passing of laws. They had 
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succeeded during the r^gn of Heniy VT. in praventiiig any chHogM 
in the fonn of theb petitiona (which hail not onfreqiieDtlf been 
intiodiiced when, after the aesaioii, the petition waa enrolled), hj 
bringing in complete Statntes, called Bills, to be lejected or twcepted 
OB a whole, instead of their old petitioiu. They bad, in Mveial 
instances, pnctised nnqneetioned the right of impeachment, and 
claimed, with some degree of success, the fieedom of theii memben 
from aneat, even during the recess of Parliament But in spite 
of this apparent advance, the real power of the Parliament before 
the close of the Wais of the Boses had almost disappeared. A 
statute in tlie eighth year of Henry YT. limited the franchise, with 
regard to the election of knights of the shire, to freeholders of lands 
or tenements to the value of forty shillings. This at once gave an 
ariatocratic tone to the Honse. In addition to this it had beconu 
the faahion both of the nobility and of the Crown to tamper with 
the elections. With the new reatrictod franchise, the power of local 
magnates in the connty elections was predominant, while, as r^aids 
the boroughs, the sheriA exercised a powet of m)iiun<niing burgesaes 
from snob towns only as they pleased, and it was not difficult for the 
Grown or ruling psrty to bring the sheriSs under thdr influence. 
While the House of Commons thus lost its independence, the old 
Upper House bad been virtually destroyed, and the new nDbility was 
by its very nature dependent on the Crown. Another most impor- 
tant element of freedom had likewise disappeared. The great 
Churchmen, to whom the liberties of England owe so much, had 
been victorions over their enemies the LoUords. In the struggle 
they had lost their sympathy with the people. Their dedre for tiie 
spiritual welfare of the country had shrivelled to a selfish eagerness 
for the preservation of orthodoxy. They had tieen drawn into 
closer commonication with Rome, and hod begun to share its 
interests. Cardinal Beaufort, in spite of all opposition, had 
succeeded in retaining his Soman rank, and it had become habitual 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury at least ahoold bear the title 
of Cardinal. Wealthy, worldly and self-seeking, the leaders of 
the clergy wete inclined to devote themselves to politicsl life ; and, 
conscious of the alienation of the lower orders, and fearing for their 
property, which had already excited the envy of the laity, and which, 
while confiscation was reducing the nobles to begpiry, had remained 
almost untouched, they sought employment and safety in becoming 
the devoted servants of the King. 
At the same time that the prastical efficiency of the Porliainei^t 
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tutd been decieadng, the power of the King's Council had been on 
the increase. The limits of its rights, springing as it did ftom the 
Conciliuin Otdinarinm of the Plantagenet kinga, had always been 
qaestiouahle, and its encroachments, in meddling with the petitions 
of the Iiower House, and in issnii^ ordinances without the consent of 
Parliament, which had yet the authority of temporary lawa, had 
been constantly objected to by the Commona. The long minority of 
Henry YI., during which the chief direction of the Oorenunent had 
been almost unavoidably in the hands of the Council, had tended 
greatly to increase its power. 

Nerertheless, thoi^h constitutional growth had been checked, and 
the Commons had politically lost ground, the Wars of ^j,^ ^ j^, 
the Eoses did not produce that complete exhaustion wmeiih. 
and depopulation of the country which might have '"'^ 
been expected. The population appears t« have been littie, if at eU, 
decreased, the number of inhabituitB was still between three and 
four millions. In foot, it must be remembered that the broken 
hostilities of these wars did not on the whole amount to much more 
than three years of actual wufare ; that the anniea were in the field 
onl7 for short consecutive periods, were usually few in number, and 
composed of untr^ned men, who returned, immediately their short 
service was over, to the cultivation of the fields. Thus the destruc- 
tion and turbulence seemed to pass over the head of the great bulk 
of the population. Not is this all. Durii^; the whole continuance 
ofthewar, the ordinary apparatus of justice was uninterrupted J courts 
were held, and jndgee went their circuit as usual Indeed, it would 
seem to have been a period of unusual litigation, attended no doubt 
often with violence. For as property rapidly changed hands the 
titlee to it became inaecnre, and the process therefore by which a 
title was questioned was frequently ^e violent disposncasion of the 
present holder. But still it was to the courts of law that the 
ultimate appeal was made. Again, although the loss of Fiance and 
the exelnsiTe attention to home politics greatly diminisbed the 
national strength upon the sea, trade does not appear to have been 
seriously damaged. At all events, it was so kept alive, that upon the 
establishment of peace it revived with fresh vigour ; and we are 
told that Edward IV. himself engaged in the pursuit. This trait is 
characteristic not only of the man but of the time. The pursuit of 
tiads had risen greatiy in estiiuatlon ; great traders had become 
nobles, and Suffolk, the prime minister, was an example of the 
height to which such families might rise. From the '^xcay of noble 
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bmHiefl, and oQier more permanent causes, land bad been necenarilT' 
bronght into the market Wealthy traden liad ptocbaaed it^ vet np 

for landownera, and aimed at the dignity of knighthood. At tha 
same time, the secondaij gentry of the conntcy, taking advantage of 
the decline of t^ nobility, fonnd means in the midst of the disturb- 
aacea to increase their property and influence. In spite therefore 
of the apparent insignificance of Parliament, the middle claasea 
were in a vigoioaB and improving condition. 

Lower down in the social scale the case was somewhat different. 
tf>~.f- f u.. Serfdom had indeed almoHt di«^>peared, and existed 
lewnduHK ooij Jiere ^q^ there in isolated cases. Free labour for 
wages had become general, and land was largely held by payment of 
money rents. Thus far there was iraproremenL Bnt the chai^ 
&om slavery to personal fieedom is always purchased at a somewhat 
heavy price — lliat price is the eziatence of poverty j it is no longer 
incumbent on employers to look after the wellbeing of free labonzera ; 
in time of want they are thrown upon their own resonrcea. The 
new possesBorB of the soil too were inclined to work it to better 
profit than their predecessors had done ; grazing became more 
common and employment proportionately scarcer. The unemployed 
labourer had two courses open to him : he might betake himaelf to 
the towns, or join the ranks i^ the rajadly increasing dase of bcggarsi 
He there found himself in company of nnmben of idle and needy 
men who took advantage of the disturbed state of the country. 
Dischaiged soldiers and sailors, and vagabonds who called themselTea 
travelling scholars, were so plentiful, that as there was as yet no 
poor law in exiatence, stringent enactments were made against them. 
The number of those punished for crimes of lawlessness and violence 
was enormous. Forteacue describee with pride how the poor English- 
man, se^ng others possess what he wanted, would never scruple to 
take it by violence rather than be without it Those of the unem- 
ployed labourers who preferred to seek the towns went to increase 
the crowd of journeymen, whose position could not have been very 
enviable. For the guild system was breaking down and giving 
place to the more modem arrangements of unlimited competition. 
The craft guilds, which in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
had triumphed over the merchant guilda and aristocratic dtiTens of 
the towns, had speedily begun to deteriorate. The object for which 
tliey were founded was to secure for all memben of the cmft a fair 
cbancu of livelihood, without the danger of destructive competition. 
This object implied that the guild was co-extensive with the trade 
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ind that ita memben were ttemielTefl cTEiftuiieii, carrjing on theii 
work vith. theii own hand^, with the aadstance of apprenticefl. Bat 
a crowd of enfranchised TiUema and nnemplojed labonien had 
gathered in the towns, and formed a class of journeymen or day- 
labooreia, and the guild, originally a corporation of working men, 
changed giadoally intA an ezduBire body of capitalieta. UoTeover, 
even within their own limits, their principles had failed as early as 
the leign of Edward III. We hear, for instance, of certain pepperers, 
who, separating Uiemselves from theii gnild, became grocers [giossers] 
or general dealem In other words, as indiTidnala accnmolated capi- 
tal, they lefused to have their aiterprise limited by the guild laws ; 
and thns setting np as independent capitalists, began to introduce 
the same relations between employer and employed which exist at 
present. Under these circnmstancea the nnincoipoiated joumejineu 
found the restrictions of the gmld an obstacle in the way of advance, 
and were exposed to all the evils of an eager competition. 

While thus the political pocdtion of the difiarent orders was giving 
room for a temporary establishment of almost absolute m^i^at at ih* 
monarchy, but at the same time allowing the formation *" ' '""" ' 
of that middle class which was to overthrow it, and while the 
exclnuve sysffim of the middle ages was giving way to the modem 
relations of labour, the new enltnre, the existence of which more 
than anything else separates the middle ages from modem times, 
was beginning to make its wtqr. As the leader in this directian 
Homphrey of Qlouceatei may be mentioned. In spite of Ms 
tnrbulent and disorderly character, he was a sincere lover of literature. 
He was in oommnnication with several of the greater Italian scholars. 
More than one classical translation was dedicated to him. He 
carried his love of inquiry so far that he is believed to have dabbled 
in magical arts ; and it is generally reported that his books, which he 
left to Oxford, were the nucleus of the present great library there. 
He did not stand alone in his literary tastes. Tiptoft the Earl of 
Worcester was likewise impregnated with Italian learning, and, 
among the newer nobles, Lord Bivers gave distinguished patronage 
to the art of printing, which Caxton introduced into England in the 
year 146S, Altogether, it would seem that among the upper classes 
the rudiments of learning were beginning to be widely spread, and 
that the lai^ were gradu^y becoming sui&dently cnltival«d to rival 
the Churchmen, and to take their proper part in the government of 
the conntiy. It niay be observed as an indication of this that Henry 
VI.'s reign was marked by the foundation of Eton, and that several 
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cuiuidtsrable coll^^ were ibonded both in Oxford and Cuabiidge 
during the centiu^. It is probable that these were chiefly intended 
aa defences for orthodoxy, the teaching being as yet confined to the 
woTSt fonn of Bcholaaticism. 

It ia stnnge, immediately after tiie great ci'ril wai, and before the 
^f.„ ta tM outbreak of nautical energy under fhe reign of Qoeen 
iDUiuTin— . Eliiabeth, to meet with constant complainta of the 
degeneracy of the English as soldieis. Bnt it seema aa if changes in 
the military system, and the love of money and lurui; which 
accompanied the Benaiseance, were leally producing their effects. 
Archeiy was giving way to the nae of gunpowder; and we meet 
with statntea filing the price of bowa, and enacting general practice 
of aioheiy, which clearly show that the use of the national weapon 
had to be artificially fostered. There was oonsideiable difficulty in 
collecting a sufficiency of ttoopa before the Battle of BoBWorth, and 
Caiton writes to Bicbard III. a deplorable account of the decay of 
knighthood, to be cured, as he thinks, by the reiaboduction of 
tournaments and the peruBBl of cbivalrous romances. A change in 
warfare was, in fact, going on in Europe, which called into existence 
abroad standing armies, and the effect of which was felt in England, 
though circumstances poatponed the eatablishment of a regular army 
some time longer. It was thus amid the general weaknesa in all 
dasaea except the Crown, and during the development of great 
social changes, that the Tudor sovereigns found it possible to establish 
that pecoliar peisonal monarchy whitdi occupies the transition period 
between medifeval and modem times, and under the shadow of 
which the various dasses r^ained strength for the subsequent 
re-ostablishmeat of the Constdtution. 
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enda la a eompromiaa at Bml Tl; 
demaei uainat ahiuet In tha Obnich 
at a eynodat Woatjainite^ 71 i ita <flTl- 
llalnffpowar, 71 ; oontlnaeabadappoint- 
aaiia in, 73; ita Inflsenca aeonru 
Stephen the ihione, 77; Ita gnat power. 
78 ; offUided to SteDhen, aaponsse 
Uatdlda*! eanw, 81, 3^ 88 ; mediates a 
compromlaabetweoiSn^isiiaiul Prince 
Heniy, 88 igtiea aaataga Is Qaniy U. 'a 
iTua«iU>Walu,Sl: anlirilli France 
08 ; abaaea arUng onm the clergy not 
bebK amenable to O* laealac oonita, 
M; dainuiQheld by Backet, W. Mi 
Bichaid 1.1 nnaom ehleOy p^ I^, 
ISSi dlapnto w to the election c4 arch- 
btihi^, ISO ; Inlcrdlot In Johii> reign, 
ISll raoner «itott*d tram, ISSi ri^ita 
weondby llwna Oharta, IBS; ■apporta 
Da Bnit^ I4j; Langton reaista Faptf 
tftumy. 144, US, 147 ; aociety fonned 
agalnatfor^gn ptl«BtB, 148; oppoaaa Dea 



3S9 






aibirttims, 15S; B&tnt* of if oit- 
m,lMi half UhIc pn)pB^d»- 

jd t^ EdmiA I., 18S ; i«fiiaMllii> 

thai null, IBS; oatturad, IST; Tepn- 
■■titwtlDhriUmait,lM; qnunl Willi 
BdmidlL a»: BdwudllLktbar'- 



311; b«clmtotiedl£kidbTth«]ieopl«, 
iSS, atti^teeksd Dt WlolOb, sb, W ! 
Blatati at PnTUan, UO ! lutad by th< 
paopl& HO : nmpcvtad or Huur IV., 
!M: niwoDtH ths LollMdL tW; 
niKM astur T. to ttat T'nncn wu, 
no ; grantt him the InoomM of piioifM 
hold l^tnralgDcn, 3>1 ; nmiiiu pnwpw- 
ntidulnct£<iru,nS; ntilni Iti pra- 
pn^ dubg tha Van of tlia BoMi, M> ; 



•^•l It fta raodTlDf Bediat, H 
dan, Blchaid ds, BaiTof Otoaceatar, head 
ol tbe BuDni, IIM; qnirrel* with De 
Uonttcn, in ; oomnuuidi Uis baroalil 
putT, diu, 1B3 
0Ian,GIItMiid«,IlulofOlDnceatra.]oiiu 
De UoDtDnt, lea ; on Ifaa oommtltM, 
IN; dtMiU Ds Monttort, IW; Tdolna 
the buonUl paitr, IW; goTenm In 
BdvBdL'aabaenwLm 
CUnucs. [Bm UiHul and Thomu.] 
Claronea, Gioiga, aOD of Bichart of lork, 
muTlage, E33 ; mppoHa WbHh' ralnlUon, 
SS8 ; accompanleB Warwick. SSi ; Jolni 
Edward, 83fi ; qnaitals with Rlcbud, 



Onat, aon of B««no, a 

of bisland-liT tin D , . 

ietnai,18; NmimdoadtttoblmHorlh- 
nmbila and Harcla, aoknowladcad King 
of Bngluid on Ednnmd'* dtatb, banlihai 
tha T^ Ikmllr, It; daalna to (Dm a 
BcancUuaitlin ta^n, hli oods o( lava, 
Eoat to Ilom^IO 

Cnnt King of Danmark, thraatoia to In- 
vade BoglBud, H ; dl«, St 

Cobham, Lord, JdIdbToHc, asi 

Colniga, ttiMt, loTtriddan. M; liBa«d.Tti 

braaking it, 74; ^vaM ooluge, it; 
nDBrndtij Edward I., \H; daKrihcd 
m Edward III.'b Uma, its, Wt 

Colnmba founds lona, i 

Comltatns, bod; of wanion attending a 



B, John, regBllt, 1»; 



ibflla sgnlnst 



itb 'Edward _,. 
Canan, a dtUan of 

Bobert^ST 

num, nines of ., 

dan^tai of Hemr L, S! ; grauta Bill- 

tan; to Esniy IL, H 
Oomad of Uonttomt, King of Jemaalani, 



!ona£anc<, dtaghtei of Wmian 
Alan Paigant of Bitttany, M 



U., W ; npholda ArUinr-i olalmi, 12« 

Congtantlna, King of ecotlind, recctrei 

QnthrlUi, daftalad bj Atlwbtan. ac- 



ket acoepk tad rManls, H; ^eni? tl, 

pmmliea to abnwata, lOS 
CoDvanlon of Uis snguab, I 
OonToeatlon, origin of, 1» 
Copiln, Barl of^nilcia, UUad In a re- 

vol?4t 
Oomwall, Brlilflh jposfleflalon, t » aabmJU 

to Weuax, 5 ; Blllancs with the Danet, (• 

GolonUn glysn to Hobart of Nonnandf, 

Oonndli— of Bail, tS; of Roms, 
"•anndon, M; -' " ' 
L^onBriU 



; ol Nortbam) 



1"^'9 



Oonnr, flKMa In _ 
bj Da LacsT, IS 

Gouianay, Ibonui 






, sixth Bail of Davon- 

I York SWi at wn with 



Eait(brotbai' ol 



Goiiitaiui]^ John, tl^th Bait (brot 
ThomaaX UUaa at Tawkasbtur, s 
Gonila (or law and Jnatioe) Into 



CouqiusL SS-U ■ modiaed br wmiam 
I., n, SB; by BnuT I., iJ-Td; dls- 

S'a batwasn uealai and acdealaatlcal, 
Ml lao^nnliad bj Eanir IL, IW, 
, IDS ; snperloHt]' ot ceutnl oouita 
Ineieaasd, lU, ISQ 
CceulnBhain, Treanuar of BooUsud, 1S« ; 

defea&d bj Wallaoa, IBB 
Cioiowall, Balph, treainni, 31B : lolmi 

ToTk,sn 
Cnisadas, Roboit pladges Normandr to 
bs trsB to JcHu In, M; hlB snooeai at 
DoTjlDnni and Asoalon, SB i Iio of 
GiantmSBnll at ths alegs of Antloch, 65 ; 
preached by Bt Barnatd, 84 ; Hsnij II. , 

thsliirfjlIOi nrged 1^ the' Pops, 111; 
preached hj Heracllua, Bishop of Jeni- 
Bllem, 111 ; bad effect ot, In ^uland, 
IWl of BIchBtd I., 117-lSl ; pr ■ — 



,. jy DaneBTB ; iflfttaai 

to pay the Danegalt, IS : a Scotch dli- 
trtct, SI ; WUliam II. people! It ttrm 
tba dastroTBd TlUageB Ilaar WlncbeaUr, 



Cariit R«gl8, HlaUlBbed by Williuu J.,K; 
oraADlied by Haiut I,. TS; hu nolegla' 
laOvs ■nlhoritr, !«; ncouBUtated by 
H«niy 11., lot; reatrlcttd to On pei- 

Ciutonu, origin oT, 171 
Cymric, ■ SaioD leader, S 
C^ric ot NorUmiDbiis don fealty to 
^tholatui, 11 

D«iiTO, flrat ippoKunoB of, 6; winter in 

But Ai^lii, rifiirtliercoaqaatl.liuty 
of Wedmon, &; in Inland, 11, 14; In 
tho LoUilanH, 14 ; tnah mvosLonB in 
«lhBlred'> reign, IS; muaured by 
£tlielrad, 17; hesh inruion onder 

Djm«gelL bflgoa by fithelrad at Blgfliie'a 
scMcs, 1« ; Unpoeed by WilUun L on 
CnuVa threatfliied Inruton, U; Henry 
II. DUkei BOalags take iti ptaoe, SS ; 



Danelagu, country grantee 



Ironside seta pouesBlon of them, 13 
David ot Walo. Ua nbelUon and dMtli, m 
David I., King ^ Bootland, lapporta 
Hstilda's elalma, ooiuplnn to nuke Uin 
King of England, Invada lin^and, TO 
David n. or Bcotlaiid, mantel Jana, ilitai 



dtifl^ u nlsaner, an ; Tdmsed, 983 

Dnretali, nils, nols, H, M 

Deini, loattieni dlvltioii of Kortbumbila, 9 

Ds Lieaj. IBm lA«y. 1 

Deiby, n>n of Hsuty <a Lanoalo, rat to 
QaiKiD]% IM 

DsnnoL King of Leiniter, carrioi off 
O'Biuirlc'a wife. Itt; does bomage to 
Hsnn II., Sbongbov iiiuilei hl> 
dangbtar, 103 

Dwpensor. Tbomai, mads Bad of Otoa- 
ceitsr, lU:dsiulTed,£7fii eucated,lTT 

Deapenaui, bvmiitts* of Sdiraid H., SO* ; 
pomr tmxsani, &A i quairsl wLIa the 
wslih msRliai, twiuhtd, SK ; reoilltd, 
SOT: trlnmphant, SOS; pnwi Bdmid 
II, from gtdng to ITrance. SOO ; exMatsd, 

DsTonihlre. [Bee Conrtenay,] 

Domain, royal, oilgia of, Bl, Bi ; incnaisd 
by wmiam I,, «; granted by Btephan 
to hli new eaili. 80 ; goons of loyal 

Domuday-Book, a regiater of land, Sfl ; 
sntriei of "naste'lalt,lT; Qenward's 
property mentioned li^ fil ; made by 
William I., 66; Ralph Flambard pro- 
noBSa to oomplets it, 67 ; lurveyon for 
It enmined on oath, lOS ; a dmllir ini^ 
vey ohIetBd by Richard i lU 
Domlnlcana, la Eiudand, US 
Drew, Id Edward III.'i Uioe, les 



iioDun, s .Lwnjin wwn, oonqosrea ny 
Strongbow, annendored to Henry 11^ 
loa ; cohniiisd by EngUih, lOS 

DoDi^ Branch genenl, 810 

^|ii; UMmpsrUl nils, 14; his rs- 

form of the Chunh, U ; bia enemies 

tores him to ntiis, 16 
Dyfed, * provlnee id Wales, gmnted lo 

Amnlf iffHontgomsry, 60 
Djmook, Jaina Weill' tebeillon, BUS 

EuKUB the FeaeefD] 
to an in^wrlal posit 

Ead^ar, grandson of uuuuuu aivuqi 
Buold sleeted king Instead of, 
eieetad Ung by the Bontbem Wilsn, 
olTen tbs crown to William, __. 
atlampti a Tsbaillon, flias to Scotland, 
U ; letURia, 4S ; iBO^ved by Ualcoim 
Canmoiv, 61 ; aerTea with Bobert of 
Hoimaudy, taken prlioner at Tenehfr 
bray, bnt let fiecL iHt ; dlea, S7 

Eadied, umquera Horthnmbria, 11 ; bia 

EadrtoStnana, hia bad Infinence, marriea 
fthelrsd'i danghter EdJlb, IT; hii 
treaobsry, 19 : Cnnt omplors him to kni 
Edwv, 10; mads Bad of Uerda, XOj 
pat to deiLtb, SO 

Badilc the Foresler. or the WQd, laviges 
Hersford, 44 ; mpporia Eadgar sgainit 
William I., 16; beeic«BS Sbnwabniy, 
and li dafaUed, le, IT 1 goH wjtb William 
to Ekntland^l 

Badward the Blder, Us rdgn, 10, 11 

Esdwud the Mar^, 16 
igofHo 



Eidwlns, King of Ho. ... _ ... . 

Baldrad, Anhblahop of Tork. ofTen W u- 
11am 1. the crown, 11 ; dsatji of, 10 

Baldonnan, origin oL BO ; rise ot <I1 ; 
datinotSl 

Earl, origin ot^ SO, SG 

Barldoma. Dnnalan dlvldel Hathnmbria 
Into tUBe, 11 ; Cant divides Bn^bod 
Into fonr, 20 ; Oodwlne'i (Smily obtain 
lugs, SI ; Willluu I. UmiU their alls to 
one oonnty aacb, B7, IB ; only tiiree in 
1131,80; Btephon ersatea many, SO 

Esat AnglU, foundation ot t; ial)]ect to 
"ent, convsiilou of, eonqnered by 
idwlns, B; conqaered by Danes, T; 
ilpa Halting againatAlfrsd. ; ackuow- 



if Weaaei, 10 



Isdgss the lupiunao) 

aupporta i™-*— ■- — 

thslKudsL . . 

10; roelita the Danea under Ulfcyiei, 

IT: Cnnt mskei It an saildom, 10: 

helps Harold agsisat wtlllam 1., H; 

Ralph of Owadar, Barl o^ 63 ; Bigad 

becomes Earl ot, *" 
Eegborht. King ol , 

lupremacy, 8 
Edith, danghtsr of Godwins, marrl 

Edward ths Confessor il ; dies, 68 



Edmund, King. 11 ; maksi Oiulf Bail of 



Iti 



noithiunbria, 13 1 gnuite put of Sb«Ui- 
cljnle to Bcatlsnd, 13 
Edmond Ironside murlce Uw vSf« of 
Bl^efertb, IS; chosen king bv London, 
IV; flijhts Ave bsttlea aesiBBt the StuieB, 
IB; ^vti np Horthumbrid ana Menda 



' : caueee Dee fioehee' full, ISO 

'■*- -■" - hlsrofoiTQS, lfi3 

I of Qeniy III., accepts the 
r BioUy, IBJ; go»eroor in 
.'■ abfiance, 1T2; n^otlAtos 



ta Richud f I., MB, ssiy usiati loncBi 
t«r, !$3 
Edmund, Bui of MudIi, Ignored br Henrr 
IV.. »« ; ttlempted eart.se, IBh; nia- 
■tated bj Henry V,, 288 ; consplraoj to 

Edmund, Dnte of RaUond, eonof lUchud 
of Toik, ewapu to Ireland, A£fi : be- 
headed, 82T 

Edward L, goremor of Ouoonf, 196 ; 
enngfld to Eleanor, 107 ; a nuormer, 
lW;]oliuhiB father igeisst the BaronB, 
IBS ; iiiiaoner after Ijeirea, IM ; desire 
Or Urn rd«H,lU; eaeapeB,lU: wins 
tattle ofEvediui, lecelTM De Uonttort'i 
propertr, UT^gOAB on a crasad^ lOa ; bla 
eonniadoii, ITS; hlaBbaniit«r,m: oon- 
qnenV«les,iTi,lT6; medlatotbecman 
naniieandAngon,]TS; -'---'--■■'■' — * 



ofBoatland,ieS; war witli EcaniM, lU ; 

witli BoofUud, 181, IM; ootlawi tlie 
oleiftT, IBT ; arUtrar; taxatton, IffT, IB« ; 
EON to Plandera, 18B; miku tnatjr of 
(Aarbea, ISO: manlei Uargareb 190: 
detnta W«Ua» I90i Hcond oouqaeat 
of Bflotlaud, 191; dnUi, 193 
Elwud II., betrothMt to Hald of Nocwbt, 
ISl 1 goremor b> Bdnrd I.'s absenoe, 
IBT, tK; iMtiotlHd to babeUa, IK; 
hla ohaiabter, 1B7 ; &TOun to GaTeaton, 
Bnt sxpedltfon to Sootlutd, 198 1 im- 
Tdsona tlie Temrilin, 199 i second 
bvaaion ot Scotland, MO; twtona 
OtTealaD, files frooi Lucwter, Ml; 
Uiitd InFiales of Soatland, Bannock- 
bom, SOS; accep' 



fourth InTislou ofBcotland, 103 ; quarrels 
(rlth tlie Ghnieb, vRh Kanoe, W»; 
taken pilaonar, 9,0 : mnidered, 311 
Edward ^11., anglg^ to FbUlppa^ 110; 
mado IdDB, 311 ; orerttirovB Horthner, 
Sit : reoelves BdUtill fealty, hie claim to 
the nench Ihroae. 317 ; pieparei for war, 
31«;ueimicatbetitJeofKliigDf Fnnce, 
wloa the battle of Bluye, 930 ; dlanlaoes 
hla minietiT, qoairele with Stntfonl, 331 ; 



makea peace with Bootland, sgs; in- 
vades France, Feaos of Br^gi^, SB9 ; 
nillnre and old age, 3as ; deatli, Ml 
Edward IV., tekes nftwe In Calais, lands 
with Warwick, 03t;eolleatatiwiM, 930; 
enUra London, SIT ; wins the battle of 
Towton, S2S ; hie £nt Parliament, 939 : 
hlsnuuTlaeeiBOO: bis Bnrgnodian policy, 
1131 ; Imprisoned by Warwick, 83B ; 
escapes to Flsnders, 894 ; wins tke 
battle of Bamet; 33&; quairela witli 
Clarence, 388; cipeditlon to France, 
'"" ~" ' * Tnarrlsgo, 388; deatli 



Edilard, B 



murdered, 81 



843 : maFdcred, 31S 
Bdwud, son of Richard III. , dice, B17 
Edward the Confesior, king, 31; loic of 

Frenchmeii. 23 ; charact^ and death. 

24 ; names Harold hit sncceaeor, 23 

Edwin, aoE of SitoMi, eucceeds to bis 
eaddom of Ilsrda, Si: defoated by 
Toaeg. 36; (teserta Harold, 2S; hopes 
to be eleot«d king, M ; retoeee to assist 
Eadgar, 41 ; ivhuiated in hie earldom, 
Ml Joliis a KbelUon, bnt anhmila to 
millam I., 48; Mna Herawatd'a rebel- 
Uon, K ; li killed, M 

Edwj, King^leganda cononiiiig Uni. 13 : 

Eleanor, dfronad 'vfte of Lonla VII., 
marries Henry of Anjon, 88; ber Claim 
to Tonknua euiMi war between Bngland 
and TmMML 93; >be nses bar ions to 
rebellion, 188; la di^Sad by Hemy, 
109 ; resnaJnj John in BIchard'a absence, 
133; boldly opposes him, 133; aaalBti 
John sgalnit ixOrar, 1!«! besieged In 
Hlrabeaa,138 

Eleanor, daogbtn of Henry II., manlee 
Alphonso of Castile, 109; umnsdii 
England with Spain, IM 

Eleanor of ProreDCe, marriea Henry HL, 
Idl ; aaaanlted by the Londoners, 133 ; 
asBsmbla an army, IM 

Sleauoi of CastUe, nuniea Edward L, 
137 ; her deatii, 183 

Elliabetli, daughter of Edward IV., pro- 
posed marrisfres for, S88, 843, 817 

BIT*, leader of the Bsions, called Bret- 

EUa, King of Horthnmbrla, 7 

Emma, dansbler of Richard the Fearleat, 

marries £t2ielred, 17 ; followed by many 

Normans, IT ; retires to Normandy, 18 ; 

marries Cnut, 30 
Emma, alster of Plta-Osbem, marries 

Ralph, 32 ; de^da Norwldi, 88 



EuKllili liugtuge, Frovliioiii oC OiAnd 

pnbUahed In, IflO, 170; ' •— 

ungniga of ua peopla, : 
FHrUkmant In, Sli; tat, 

EngUBluT, law of, flxplaluBd^ 4B 
Equitable powflTf meuilpg of, 76 
E^echlu, trntj ot, 3ao 
Eiiai. Bui of, IlldicUl di 

tnii Da Montiort, 91 
£ttieI,liuidlisldbThBndltuTBiie«gtian,Sl 
Ethalbald, King of M«rc1«, 4 
EHislils, HBhop of SalJST, 18 
EiuUc* of Bomogne, hiubuid ot Bdmid 






(I duel Iietvoen LI 



llMD'i town of Dover, M 

EhsUco, ioii of St^pben. Hon^ of Whi- 
olisiter demands flom MstUd* hiitOnlgii 
iHMisnIoni for lilm, 84 ; 8t<pli«n tariiigi 
Idm forwaid In oppocmon to Prfnoa 
E«oiy,Stidl«i,W: fivHlboUobtiinsd 
to prorant Ub caronBtlaii, B9 

ExchuoBT Contt onanliea br Soger of 

fHlthfm touarcld, 44 ; dOBlrea Indapan- 
dflncfl. 46 ; aptored W Wllliun, 4A 
Eietar, Eul of. [Sea Hollimd.] 
Eye, cutla of, glvan to Bocltet, 33; be 
bonowB mone J on, V! 

FiUXanauBat. [See Nevllla.] 

Futolf, Bli JoLn, at battle of the Hb> 

rings, SOS ; at I^toye, BIO 
Tanlcea da Breant^ daatnurtli 
FeiTHud of Flandan, ISS: M 

11., IH 
Fenan of Darbj jolm Iha Onat RebalUon 

agaliut BeiU7 11., lOt 
Feudal avBtam aiiitad In England before 

— . _„. .*, l^SSilHon, In 



lata, IK 



Qenui^ 

OlIgilKtf I 



lord, SS ; Oarmaii tnstltntiani Intm- 
uunad Into En^and, SI: miinactlon 
between land and Jndlel*! powBr, S8 ; 
erei? man made Uie man of tlie King, 
tS : Its natonl growth cbeoksl bi 
Wlillam L, 8V ; tnSh iiuUtulloiia intro- 
dDi3ed,ST; tubiidledlnStepheu'ecelgo, 
Tg : Introduction of new no1)l«, isT ; 
chlnlrr taku iU plaoe, !TD 

Finance. (Baa Tuaa.] 

nti-Oerald, eon of Neata, luTadea Ireland 
with Btrongbow, 1D3 

Flti-QUbart, Bghla agaloat Walea, TB ; dlaa, 

nu-ailbeit at Marlbotoogb, 89 
Fita-Oebem, made Earl of Hereford, 43 1 

tlie Noiih left In hla (Jiarge, 44 ; gtien 

tbe eaatle of ToA, t» ; subdnea the Ra. 

bemonlnthaWert,4T 
Fiti-Oebem, Rqsar, hia conaptracT, fiS, U 
Flta-Fetet, OeoOnr, JutidUT, lie : Earl 

of Eaae^ IW; cbataetei and death, 

Flandara, Phlllr, Cnont ot threstena to 



faiTBde England, 100 ; Jotiu th 
against Hen^ IL, IM 
Fleet, hnpivTadbr Alfred, 9 : made power- 
All b]P Kidgiir, 14 1 collected bv Sflielred 
Boalnat the Daziea, 17 : condition of. In 
&waid UL'a nigii, SSI, SSI 
F1ein!ngfl,HBnr7 1,, colonlica Wales with, TO 
F^dand, pobllo land, 31 ; becomea royal 



aiplalned, 70 

la, their BDCcess In England, lU 

Frankpledge, described, SS; cannot be 
Moved before the Conqaeat, 37 ; used b; 
EeniT I. as the basis of bis police ST*t*™> 
74 ; ue Hundred Court saw to Its brhig 

FrsdsrlcfcBsrbsroaaa, asserts the inpre- 

of the aaflnlar power; sets up a 

Pops Viotot TV~9t ; on Vlctor"a 
•au up Pascal m., OS ; aska fkii 
lan^tsn of Ham; IL for his k>d, 
rjt Henry of Baiony, 00 ; pnnlabaa 



maoT of 
rival PC 



his way to the thi .. _ . 

free Companies of Fnucs, SSS-t34 
Fi«e-holdBrB degenerate In'- -'"-' — 



of Anion, aaslsta : 

1 1., II ; against W: , .. , 

assists Hemj I. aolnsl Robert, W; 
supports WllBam Cllto against Henry I., 
OS; is won back by Henry, SB; ttuns 
agBlnat him on Bobeif s death, 00 
Fntthcjpe, betrnyi Bichard U.'a plana to 
Olouoeaiar, 148; eouTlsts Soiopa sod 
Mowbny, i8l 

GisooiOKS, Jndge, refnsea to oonviot 
Scropa and Howbrw, £01 ; remorad, IBS 
Oasomy, Da MontforVs gonmiDent of, IH 
Oaaton de Bearn, Ms rebellian, IM ; tnaty 

OsTaaton, Piers, ^Tonrite of Bdward IL, 



OeoffTey, Biahop of Ooutancea, rallens 
Hontaenta,!?; opsoses WiUlamll., 17 

Btotrtny, son of Fnlk of Anjon, maixiea 
Ma t uda, TO; inTadea l^ormandy, TO; 
Stephen purchaaoa & trace from, 70; 
Tbeolwld proposes that the crown of 
Bnglsnd shonld be oITered blm, £4; dies, Bl 

Geofftey of Loaignan, qnaJieLa inth 
Klchard, 119 

Oeotney of Honmonth'i Chronlole, ITl 

Qeoffley, son of Heuy □., msniBS Con- 
stance of AltlanK W ; jolu th« Great 
Rebellion agalnirtlUB Mbai, IM : li tw 
doued, IDS ; Joins HsuT against tUduid 
and Ua buier, 110 ; Ions John anlnst 
Bicbard, 111 ; liort by hi* hthei^ parO- 



■lity to John, clalnu Anjou, Us 
retnaea. he Bias to Franca, and dl 



,111 



HBiiryitUsJ«Ui.I1S,llS: nudaAreh- 
bishop of lark in sicluiiga for ttia 
chaooallonhlp^ 117; prornlHi not to 
Bllt« Englaiid Is Rli^iud'i slasiuis, 117 ; 
eomea, and it anreetad b]' Lougclumip, 
12L ; Jotm tilei Ids part, 131 

Oenldos CuulnsaBla, th« Idstoiiui, his 
paientagB, 70 

Oeilwol, leconcUlsUon st, M 

Geibod, tlui Fleminc, stepson ot WlUism 
I., made Eul of (Statu, fil 

Gealth, eonuHde of the iiog, SO 

Glsora, tnatj of, 07 ; diapote conc^rnin^ 
110: meetliu it. Ill 

GodwlDo, made !Eari of Bflser, SO ; gets 
ttia Sonlh of England for Harthunnl, 
pnctiailly rules himself, ucosed of 
mmduing Alfred. hl> slaqnenoe aecnns 
the throne for Edwiinl, his dsnghter 
EdiOi muiiei llie kini'. si ■ lili n^nnsi 
pollor opposed to 
polli^, obUlni moi 

nmilj, W; Ml rii .._ 

budsLed, 22; tetuma In trimnpb, bis 
death, SS; his support of the ssoular 
clergy, Si; hia domains ooaflsciitad la 

Ooapatrl^ md of Horthomberluid, In- 
vades Cumberland, fil 
OngoiT the Qteat sends misilDnBries to 

Grey of BBlhyn, taken prisoner, XIS ; 

ransomed. ^0 
Qrey, Thomas, ancaged to the heiress of 

Uie Duke of Exeter, esi ; Barl of Donat, 

041 ; has charge of Edward V., appre- 

liended, MS : beheaded, MB 
Gi^, Biebara, SU ; takes sanctnarj at 

OnwtCte, Bishop of Unooln, his retarms, 

Qtj-Sith, his InsDrreotlon, 70 
Gnalo, Papal Lteate, 141 ; iwalled, 14S 
QDilds, deaailhed;^3»-S«l, tii, EUS 
Gi^^ip, not gnnlsd to Henry II. wllh 

OnrtiL fonrth son of Oodwlne, nude Earl 
; UUed at battle of 



— ^ — , .. oooquers '. 

Eieter, bepldied nndra the n 
2IUielatui,B 
Outnd.SingorNorthnmbT^S 
GoTofLnalcDan, King of Jerusalem, meets 
Blehard I. at Cypma, 118; besieges 
Aere, allies hJmsaU to Richard, 110; 
Blehard, knovli^ his Incompetence, 
makes Henry of Champagne Idng iDstead 

anjBIiBUi. his hisarreiitlon, SI 
OytAs, motlier of Haroli^ flies la Ql^ 
Channel lalea, 49 



Hairklay, d^eats Laocastai at Borough- 
bridge, S07; sreonted, 208 

Harold, bod ot Onat, a bsrbatlau, made 
£lnc by GodwlJie, 31 

Harold, son of Godwins, outlawed and 
EOea to Ireland; his Earidom giTen to 
JBtrgn, 32; retnma in trininph, suc- 
ceeds to his other's earldom, fl^ts 

Welah, 38 ; elected King, £4; story of 
his oaOi to WDliim, prepares to resist 
Willlam'sinyasion,36; conquers Tostig, 
forms his camp at Senlao, !« ; kUledCi 
tha battle, W; strong party for bis 
tunily In the Weat, 44: his SODS dis- 
persed, 16; land In DeTonshiiB, 48; 
defeated and escape to Ireland, 17 

Harold Hardrada. King of Norway, his 
(^oits. Joins 'lostig, alsln, SO 

HaruiacnuL ginp of South of £i 

"-- "— iDanlsHr'— ' " 

Bichard. 843, beheaded, Sm' 
Haverfbidweat, coloniied by Flemings, 70 

HtUe da U Fl«che, rssist* WiUiam II. In 
Uaina, fiS ; oaalata Henry I- againat 
Bobert, 00 ; William Cllto Intrusted to 

Henry I., quarrels with Bobert. CS ; heir- 
appannl; 50 ; Joins Boliart against 
C<nian of Boaen, CT ; besieged in Uont 
Bt. Mlehel, OS; hunting & the New 
Forest crowned. OS ; conclUatas Bng- 
Isnd, bis manjaga, ehsraotei ot hia 
polli^, 04 jiTercomce Rotiart and hia 
partisans, 05, 06; nnita Bngland and 
Normandy, 07 ; hia aon's dea& OS ; war 
s^hiat Wlllism Cllto, 08; his death, 
. 70 ; his dlroota «Ith Anselm, 71 ; his 

Henry II., bom at Le Hans, 1] 



5-S5, 



_. . hie character, 80 ; 1 
I; Sgbte in Anloii, gcouanu, 
a, 01 ; hiBfcienddi&>fOrBwiket, 
tnaV with Loom TII., goei 
or looloiiM. Ml intKi^cea 
IB; Objects to oltuioal oonits, 



, ksotdaien- 

don, W, Us dispute with Becks^ 96- 
93 ; Invades Wales, obtains Brittany, 
99; TMtODcUtatlonwlthBMtkatLlOO; his 
behaTioUT at Becketa diatti, 101 ; his 
oonquast of Iwland, m, 108 ; suppi asses 
the gnat tnsnrreetion, 104 ; makes peace 
with Pnnos, 100; Ut le^dation, 100- 
108 : his poaftliHi in Europe, 109 ; 
difflcnlties wllh hia sons, 110-113 : his 
death, lis ; hia administration, and im- 
portance In Europe, 118, 111 



IIL, d«lmied of Bgs, 11 



— ! hiiiwoiir iS fOnlsiien, 

gaunl with D« KonUoi^ UA) uaniti 
flu klDgdom of BldlT, UT ; nvmUH 



of Oinnd, IWi sell atadTod Ihn bit 
Tcnn,iai:ittlwlMWs<if Lnna^ lesg 

dlu, 16S 

SftTLTy IV^, Tude feiul of Dsrbj, S4T» 
friendly to Rlchud II., Sil: qiuitbIs 
wirii Norfolk, Sa^ ; ntonii t^t>m iiuiflli- 
mant^ SOS ; optunfl Ricbiird, 2H ; hli 
ooroiatloo, *t9 ; his dllHonltlw, SVT ; 
fiip«dllion to SooUaimL 37S ; hti gurru 
wiSi the FaMaL S», 180; anblM 
Piliioe Jmum of wotlind, aai ; Ua nib- 
»<<>«Ion to the Commoni, Xal : hli fall- 
tinl^ ns : hia fCmlgii polloir, tU : 
Ohnnn poUOT, hli Jnloiur of tfie 
i^nuu of WdM, lU, SU 

Hamy Vm_ tn oomniuid qf the mr In 
Wiles, ITS; *t lb* bottle of Bhiewibnir, 
no : b«id of ths Oonnoll, sat : Ub oher- 
>i]taruFlliiila,lS(l; hii popoUiltT. 187 : 
Ml Ohmoh pallor, 188, S9 : hli nuons 
for tho Rvich mr^ 390; hlfl propan- 
tloiu, SSI i b* ouitorea EuHem', 393 ; 
"— ■ -^ MS, 390! hlaMemd- 



InsbnlttL 



«ui-uuai«iDuii]nd,ll)T;bIiiwODdtnn- 
don of Fruioe, 298; iMUegu BotUD, 309 ; 
mmkeaUtoTreatToTTrona, AOOj enteri 
PulB, dies, SOI 

Henry TI., his edncAtion Intnuted to 
Werwlclc. 802; contDitlon, 811; mu- 
riaga, 810; tie luterrtew wtUi York, 
831; flrttflt of lml>«olllt7,recoTeTl,S32: 
wounded at at AJbani, SX3; lecaadQt of 
fmbedlltj, hlanooTe^iTitM: be ettempte 
noaBdUnkUL tSt ; oeurted ifter the 
battle of HnouQiton, 8W ; raacoedby 
Am Queea at the iMnnd battlo of 8i 
Albana, SIT ; movm to SootJaud, S29 ; 
saptnnl and impriioned, 880; »■ 
oiowiied, tSi; nmidarad, BSO 

Homy of PoItoD, Abbot of Peterboioiigji, 
Ua bod ahanst^ TS 

Henry tha Uon of Baiony, Fiederlck I. 
Bsha for Henry II. "a dan^Cer for blin, 
90; be maniea HatUdn, IDS; rival of 
Frederick, doABrte hliu, 109 ; (Uka tha 
Leipof Hen^II., 109 

Honr^^ Bon of Henry II,, nuurles Ifaigarat 
of ™ncs, 02; PTOwnad, lOO; demands 

dom, 103; ot^astati) ElBbroUier JoluPi 
TnarrUtfe-tiealy, 108 ; bafrtendod by 
LoniB VII., Joins the OnitRabeUlon 

rut Us father, IM ; is oonqoared, 
dependsnts hiye to sbjare th^ 
fealty Ut him, 10& ; Is raeenolled with 
hia father, lOfi; bta chsndor, 110{ de- 
mands homage fnnn his btotben, la n- 



Hamr TL, Emperor of Qstmany, muilas 
OonitanoeoffficUy, IIB: keeps Bichvd 
I. In prison, 1S2 ; reoeiToa Us bonut^ 
forEudaud, 128 

Henry ofuneaner, eecond son cf Odmiind, 

BIS laabella sgalnat Edwsid IL, 310 ; 
oppoaltloii to Hottlmer, 318 ; mem- 
ber i^Bdvard ni.'s wnindl, 31«. 
Henry, BlBbop ol Wiucheslar, bmUier of 
fita^uian, Honrefl Um the throne, 77; 
upholds tha dimity of Uie Ohnrcb, es- 

bniT for his nnhew, 82 ; vhjui Stnihen 
refoMO, deokni hli adbeeion to MBflMa, 
88 ; sUanatad by bar refnssl of hla re- 
qneat lot Xastaee. demaodi Stephen's 
nlesae, bealeaed by HatUda at Vln- 
ohestar, 84; depilTed of hla legatlne 
■nthority , SB ; modlalea a eomproiolse 
between Qen^mndBlepheQ, SO; retina 
todnsay. 90 

HeniT d'Almeyna, son of Blchard, Ejus 
of the Bom&ns, prisoner after battle of 
Lewft, 183; desires coaoiUitory poUcy, 
18S; murdered, 173 

Haraoan^ BlBbop of Jenualem, preBEbes 

Eerbei^ Earl of Fatobtoke, defeats Jasper 

Todor, klllad, 8S2 
Henfoid. (SeeBobon.] 
Haraward, attacks tha monisteiy of Fetar> 

baaagh, oollects the old Bnglisb exiles. 



d eaeipes, legends 



„hiBdea 

HIdsge eiplslned, US 
"'-'- of land eiplaijied, 81 

slumiid. [See Pope Otwory VH.] 
_ Jmd, B[t John, brother of Blchsrd II., 
kills a filar, M6: UUstheBari of Sl^- 
ford,2*7 
Holland, Dnke of Kxelir, flies to Boot- 
land with Henry VL, 829; mntdaied. 



Howard, Bir John, eoansollor of Edward 
IV., 888; lappotla Biohaid IH,, S«1: 
made Dnka of tTaitoDc, 8U; at the 



U»; i 
1«S; 6 

lo nance. 147; bla tin, lis ; oluiactu, 
I<9 ; property leatored, ISO 
Hagb, BlBh(^ of Bonan, deserts fiUphen, 

Hngh of ATttaahea. Earl of Cheatac, ssBitti 
Odo. U ; losee and wins back Anoliaey,' 
S9; luTllea Anaebn to esUblish Buia- 
dletina Abbey at Ctiester, 61 

Hngh de Oranbneanll, holds Isrn pro- 
perty In BInglsnd, 40; oppotea WUflsm 
IL, 57; quarrels with BelMme. &8 



i recslTM Hobart of 

Hndi ds t^idssr, Blsbop oT Dnrluuii, 

j3ng -■■- " — ' <■-■■-'" ■— ' " 

IL, k . 



», lie; anppluiMd 

prodacM UigiimneM igiluit blia. isi 
B umphny, toinOi ■on of Bani7 IV., Dnke 
otOkiBeaatar, {HOposail BKsnt la Eus- 
Und, SOS; Pnsldeiit of flu Connon, 
S04: majnca JacqtLelina^ SOfi; quAirala 
with Bsuiftict, SOS; penecnlw tbs 
LoUardg. nS; hud of the var putr, 
S13; htfl claim on nudan, ftlQ; hu 

_liteniy wUb, BU 

to Uia GeimaD Fa^oSp 



Buudml, H 



idnd'iJoint. i 



igtlnit Beiuy IT.. 977 ; euonMd, 






_ u lnT»dM Ki _ 

lacordlct tu Jolm'i nlgii, ISl 

InT«UtJiT««, dlipntd M to, 71 

Inland, Dun b, 11; Huold'B Mnu dj 
than, S3, M ; gniit«d to Heaij II. l^ 
Adriui IT^Sl ; KHuUtlanof, StroiiKboirJ| 
Invailon, Hanrj II, '■ oonqost ta. 



tlou to, SM ; Ui iMWiid TKIt to, £fiS 



Isuo of CTpnu, ooDqiund br Blohud I., 

luballa d< la Hvche, Durrlea Jolm, ISS i 
Diairiea Connt do la HandiB, lU 

Iu1»lla of Fmocs, marilec Bdwud IL, 
IM; InsiKed at Leedi, HU: «>«• to 
Fnnca, 100 ; coniplm inlnit Bdwud 
n.. 310; d^«aes bim, 311; her rule, 
lis : har danwItiiKi, Ud 

laabeOa ot RaoM manle* Blahaid IL, 
£fil 1 h«i natontlan damanded, 178 

luballa, wUa of Charla TI„ Joliu tha 



7S 1 ta Eann 11., 107, 108 
Ito ot TaHlebou, M 
Ito oI Qmitmaeiill, OS 
Ivrr, aieg* o^ sofi 

JuxnTiLm of Halnanlt, iOt 

Jacqnatta of 8t. Pol, muriaa Bedford, £11 

Jao^ llitar of Henry III., manlu Alai- 



Jao^ ilita 



5J^ 3'S 

Jane of Uontfart dafanda Britbuir, >^ 

Jana Bhon doea penance, MS 

James I. of BcotUnd, captnied and adn- 
cated hr Hanry IV., £81; releaaed, 
maniea loao^Beaofort^ 3Dfi ; oiakes aUl- 



Jawa, admitted to En^and by WUIlam I., 
lit; their flondlUon, perieBDtsd b< 
Rlchud, lie ; by Jdm, 1S8 1 banlibed 
by Bdwaid I., 170 

Joanna, danshter of Htory II., maniea 
William of Biidly, lOB; IJnmlianad by 
Tancred, 118; raitoiell to Bieliaid L, 
acoompaniea him to Faleatln^ IIB; 
maniea RnmoDd of BL Glllai, lU 

John, I>nkaatBadrbTd,thlidiongfHenTy 
IV„UaatanuitoISii0aud,S91; KttfoA 
In Franee, tw, 808; aharaoai, manfige, 
SM; Ttaita BDElaud, SOU; tBtnniB, »■ 
newa alUuca wltb Bnigm^ mkI 'Brltr 
tany, SOT; eapta» Joan itf Are, 911; Ida 
■aooud mantaga, 811; Tialta BDgland, 

J<yhn, Biahop of Oitlnd, aant to tba Pope, 
08: hlaenionimnnloafaanbyBeckBt,Wi; 
ItlaramoTadtn-Uie Pope, 100; lent aa 
Beokrt'a aacort, 101; mode Biahop o( 
Korwioh, lOA 

John de Gray, fflahop of Horwioli, elected 
Ardibiehop of Cantarbnry, great ad- 
mlniaOator, ISO; goTemor in Inland, 

John (ElngX maniea AUea of Bavoy, lOS ; 
tavoniitc ot Heniy II., 100: war with 
Bleliaid, 110, 111 ■- HenrT tl.'a rrist at 
Ua nbeUIon, lis 



danroyed, 128; nominated ■ 



hia itroDK poiltloii, 117; eidlea tha 
anger otuaaabjaela, 118; kUliAithnr, 
loeaa Nonnao^, 110; qnamla with 
tba Chnreh and tha Pope, ISl ; la ax- 

and Walea, ISl; Ua axtoiUona, Joina 
thaldBgoe.lSS; dathionBd by tha Pope, 
1S4: li neonallad vttli tlwdnmh, goea 
to Fdton, US; dslkalsd at Boatuea, 
ISO; alEn*HaaiaOhaita.lS7; attampti 
to brollt. 189; ^ia* IM 
John otOBnnt,tbtiitltBonofEdwaidtn., 
eomraanding In Franoa, mairiace, US; 
aaanmea the gaTemmant, 1BT> UO: n- 
oawed power, M); prataota Widlfflk 
MO; hated by tha paoida, MO, 1«; head 
of the Couodl, SM; daaarta VidWe, 
B4a ; Oharactar of hia govamment, 2M. 
HO; goa to Bpain, IM; ratDtna, til; 
dlea,£s3 



j6a /A 

John. King of t'niuiB, 32ft; tikm pilBoDsr 
at FolUen, 231; Ubentad. 2S§; dlea. 
2U 

JudltJi, daughter at Cbarlai the Bald. 
auceatiMS of Hitilda, wile of William 
I., bar tbne marrlagaB, d 

JurbdlctloD, eariy oiEBJiiiUtlim at, ii\ 
ooDiiMited vith the pmBsilim of land, 
93, »; ofthsWltau, 84; old mithlnstr 
nUhed "bj WUlkm, 87: ecdululits^ 
npuktad from ascuhtr, 38, M : private, 
«I; pimlahmant of corrupt Jndgai, ITD 

Jar». origin o^ 108 

Jiuticiary, hia dotlea, 38; pro^ent of the 



KenilirorUi. iaat BtniDgholdof the Banuu, 
IST, dotum of, IW 

Kent, Barl at, htU-brolher of Ednrd n. 
hla oonipInH^ and death, 2I£ 

Kent, Earl of, hie oonepltacf agidnst 
Hmiy IT., teheaded, 2TT 

King, the orlgla of , SO ; bia puion*l iBla- 
ticm beflomea twritorial, aS; hia offloa 
elaoUie, 84; beaomes (apranw land- 
owner, ST; preetlcally lrr«>pan^bt^ 88; 
portion of William I., 12; otHmrjL, 
w feodal lord, M; Ui •qnltaUe power. 
his power of making lawa and leTTins 
tazH, TS; mtaaiT craud \g ■ w<«E 
Ung, T8, SO, «; rinlrr with t£e Oh1lId^ 
M, 109; hla Indlcial power, lOT: Oppad- 

"^ X. I. 1—1 1 _ ]j(^ JgJ^ 



Hod to hli oranfaralned powa^ 126, U 
198, US; ilewofUapsutlan&iapolit 
eal poem of HsoT m.'! tinu, 16^ in. , 

'--F— -• ■" • ' 'or deapatl«m, ITS; 

cr*nS Mroni, IBT, 
iwer, 198; Bdward 



re of Edwud I. for dt 

MlttOD of Ua eleigruUl M 
. hia legiBlattTe power. If" 
I prerogiUve —'■'■■'■■' • 



rtcted bf the Ordl- 

_._; Rlohanl 11, 'a dareoliBm, 

263; Henry rv.'B power checkea by tiie 
CoomianB, 283. 283 : chsrsctsrofEdwaM 

Knowlei, genuBlof t^e Free Compauiea, 
234, !39 ; opposaa Wat Tyler, M4 

Lidi, Hugh de, doea homage tDi laud 

beyond Hereford, » 
lAcey, Hngh (hia nephew), aent aa envoy 

to O'Connor. 102 ; made Bui of Heath, 

LacsT, Hngh de (>0D of Eul of Heath), 
oMalna the kingdom of Vletar, 132 

Ia Hire, French general, 310 

Lancsatar, Thoniaa, Eul of. oppodtlon to 
OBTeBtoD, 200; hla great poageudous, 
Edward 11. fllea from, 202 ; made mlnl- 
>tar. au ; Jolaa Berafnd In nbelllon, 
2M; etimnden. li beheaded. KIT 

Ijuid, how apportioned by Uie Suona In 
BngUnd. 81 ; teonra heoomea mUlt*^, 
8T ; gnuited to Hormaiia by WilUun I., 

LudHca. hla Jariadlcllon, 83; hla poai- 



Lonfrane. Arohtdahop of Cantartmrr. ooi^ 
necta the Cliiireh with Home, 38; eslab- 
llatiei eededaatdeal courta, 411; Sngland 
left hi charge of. 63 ; lapporlB Wullam 
II„ M: reatraina hlin, 6T ; pretonta the 
^lUjTelon inveatltana bam reaching 



lAng^&m, A: 



HTated.131; oppoaeo John, 13&; canaea 

'anduiraftil,14Si eicommnnlcitea Hu- 

' --- his uatioual policy. 



bertha 



a. 147 



retMllion againat 

I« TreinonlUa, bTDuilts of Cbarlta TIL. 

SIO; oppoaed to peace, SIS 
Layemon, his translsljon of 0«otllre; of 

Leiceal-. 
LeofriB.Ei 

Laofwine^lfOiao 



epiBoini*] aee 
laonc^Bdwa 



lionel. third so 

"" ■», left In emu 

tlu I^enoh w 



i III.. 



Dfbelbnd,ID. 
liale. Lord, 841 ; tkkea auotnan, M3 
LUsratnre, ST0-2T4, HA 
Llewellyn, John'a aou'In-lBir, BQbmita to 

hlm,181 
UaweQyn, attaoka Uoitimer'a landa, 182; 

refoaea to ob^ the ■unimoni ot Edward 

L, ITS; oonqDacad and ktued. ITS 
Li^jMiltlonof, 2B; ortelnof.30; aettle 

LmUrdi, thalr peUtlan, in; thetr doo- 
trluea, HT: paraeeuted bj Henrr IT., 
t8S: br Hemy T., S9^ ^j br QbHL- 
eester, 812; by Stdlblk, 813 

L^oAamp, OiAnoalloi; tan Ualuprle of 
I& 110; JnaUdaij and lenta, IIT; 
Blchatd I. Olden bfa anea^ ua Capote 



-.., TianiH, 121 

LotUana, granted to Scotland. 14 

Loola TL, upholds WDllam CUto. datSated 

at Puyaao. makaa peace, ST 
LoDia Vir.. dlTorces Eleanor, 8S; Ua 
friendship aeciued by HeiU7 n., to; 
cemented by a marriage^reaty, war with 
HetUTlI., 92; receives Alexander I IL, 
M; protecta Beoka^ 98; war with 
Henry IL, lOO ; Sllppolts ninca Banry, 
103, 104; makea peace, 106; Jealona of 
Henryll.'a power, lOft 
Loula vnl., engaged to Kanche ot Caa- 
tile, 12T ; ■ommoned io i'"gi'"1, 189 - 
rBtiiu,142; dlea, 14^ 
Lonia ZI., makaa Treaty of Feoqnlgu^ 

Loi^ of BsTBTia, Bmperor. diapnte with 
tbe Pope, 319: Joina France aolnat 
BdwarfUL, »M ^^ 

larol. ftTonttte of B'.chatd III., S4S 



Mtgia Chute, lOT. 1ST, US, 1S«; n*a- 



tct«d,ie 

ICains, Bi.u«h >»■ 
WllU«m U. Dghti __. __. 

nlutj of, given. apli; LODll TI. to 

HoBiT I., 87 
Malntaliisn, complaliils IgaiBBt, S4II; ei- 

plaJned, 070 
Ualcolm I., KIdb ot Bcotluid, holdi put 

ot StnOidydstiT mUltaiy B«rvie«. IS 
■'-'—'— " ""-ig of Sootlind, do« hom- 



taWmiuaI.,M; bla nn'ltlUi WUllun 
ir, do«A boma^ to him, kltlod at 

HBlrMlin IV., King or BcotUnd, raku 
thiK ooDnllei to EsuiT n.. Ml doeB 
baniaga tor Himtlngdaii, SI ; fotlowi 
H«ni7 to Ui mi witE Fnnce, 9S 

Uilet, Count of, npparts Bob«T4^ OS; 
bulahed, ffr 

If umj', Sir WalUt, nlMa glege ot H«im*- 
bon*, £23; tnndai PloirdT, ass 

Huioi otIkIb of, sa 

Maiueu, bold> eeren bondnd llTlngs, lea ; 
OD HearrlU.'i coimcll.leS; diixnto 
Sanca, lea ; Jolni Klauior'g irmy, IM 

Hvcel, rofolabonan lAader In Pani, 332 



Hugaret, dugbtu of WllUim tlis Lion 

■ant u boatflge to John, 187 
Jlugixet, ot Pnnu. muil« Bdimd I. 



">fi.»U. 



■ HoniT TI., SIS: dm- 

■D»r, wi i wilU ll&tUM dt WU«S«ld 

■nd Bt. Albuu, Tvcnw tbe King, saT; 

BIN wtth blm to Bcotbmd, attempti to 

BdmM IT., SaS: ddfHled at 

J, S8S; lamomed-SflS 

_„ , __rt«i of Edward Iv., nunln 

CbirlOB ot BoTgnndj, 931 
Hvk fTttmn. deKilbed, SS ; boT orrltd 

Hulbotougb. owUe ot bald tOr Hatlldi, S2 
Uanlica of Ilia ela^, p«nnltt«d by Don- 

Btu, 11^ i torUddan br I^nfimo, 4D 
Huaball, wllUBm, OntEan of Painbiake, 

oidtmi to anrolut Longabun]), lai; 

Bommoned to Konan, lae ; advliM lobn 

to disband bli tioopi. 139; dadana 

B«DiT m. King, lA; bla ebandor, 

goTBmmeDt, lia; deatb, 141 
HaiduU, William, aacond Earl. li«wl of tba 

Bainna at Brailkler. ISS; hia propart? 

>llsiAad,144i qoairsla wltb De Biugh, 

UarahaU, BlcliaM. third Earl, bli patrfo- 

tlim.lia: oatlawed, mnidared, 1)0 
Haiaball, Qllbeit, fourtli, Earl, rertorod 



IfarUn, Papal agmt, bia exactions. lU 
Harr of BnmDndy, rlials for her haod. 
330,337l muTlaa afaxlmlllan of Auatrla, 

Matilda, wire of William I., helpa Robart, 
03: dies, M; bar claim on flanden, 
M 

Matilda, nlace of EadgarStbellng, marria 
Heni; I., «4; dies, eS 

HatUda, dan^tar ot Hemy I., mairlea 
EenirT., S7; tbe Barons awear fealty to 
ber, W; nuuTla* OeoffMr or Anjon, jO; 
bar ol^m paaaed over, 77; iJavld of 
ScoUaud anppoita her, TS; Bobert of 
r dflolareB for bar, 81; landa, 
>rtad by Hmiy ot Winchester, 



nlfe ot Staphon, figbts 

'1111am I., M, H; ot 
Btepben, 81; of Henry II., 90, 9S; ot 
John, IBS, ISfl, 13» 

Ueida, foundation o( t; kingdom of, 4; 
snbmltsto Weasor, 6; oonqneradbytbe 
I1anea,7: anbmltatoBadvard, 10; I>nii- 
sliui'a retonni in. It, 1$ ; rsbela agHlDst 
.£thalred, 1ft; oyornm by Danei, IS; 
Bomuidered to Cnnt, 19 ; mads an Earl- 
dom for Eadile, SO 

Militia, Hanld'L ^6; WUUlln II.'s, fi9; 
reorganlied by Henry II., 109 

MUo, Constable of Glonoaatflr, Earl ol 
Uerefoid. Robert at QloDCestar's agent. 



deUen 



Bart, doaa bomaoe for Powya, lU) 
MontKOniBiy, Artmlt flflh son ofthe lint 

Earl, doeanomaga foiDyfed, fid 
Moalgomeiy.Itobm^ eldest sou otths Bist 

EsH. [SMBelasms.) 
UontmlralLPeace of, 100 
lIod[are,aTbegiioftti<DaniahBareb8,lS 
Moikara, aon ot JEU^, elected Earl ot 
NortbnmbrU, 2i; defeated by lostlg, 
aS; oalla a Wllon, lO; hopes to ba 
alectad King, deserts Esdgsr, 41 ; laln- 
tIttaA tn hlsBaddoiD, 44 ; nbals and Is 
pardoned, 45; Jidna Hersward'a rebeDion, 
W; mads pnsonai, SI 
UorUn, Connt of. [SMBobart.] 
Uortiinet, Hn^^desceDded fiom Bslsamo, 

mTTsndan to Eanir 1I-, W 
Mortimer, Bogar, attacked by Uewallyn, 
ISS I tues to Ubsrate Edward, 1S4 ; sue- 
ceeda, 100 



HortUn^ BogK mbdoe* Inlutl, MS; 



JO Bdirerii II^ SOT; «Ben>e* 

Itom lbs Tinr«, i08 ; luRanuwlththg 
<)n««ii. Ill); Ilia jovcinmcmt, Sit, SM; 
made Esii ot Harah, cninitaa, nt 

Morttmst, Bogn, fbtuth Eui of Hmh, 
ouil«luli4pp>nDt. ua; kllM, m 

HDTttnur, Bdwud, aatliind, US; tikan 



Uoiton, BUhop of IQ7, Hppnhanded, MS ; 
roleftied. 344 ; pn>poHi murlagfl tw- 
twun Henry Tudot Uld EllMlMtli of 



oon^iliMT agidcat Willi 
UowbimT, Bam (»n of I 

Slgeftop ^ 



iTt'i napliew 
otDiildL, 



Uovbnr. John, Bdwaid I. nlln iip<Hi, 

Bj. Thomu, Bui of Nott 

■a the Lotdi Appellimt, » 

uTci to Rlchud U., 2fil ; tnidg uuu ui 

Norfolk, 161; buidisd, iM 

UovlmT, Thomu, (oina Sctdm'b isbelllan, 

behudsd, asi 
Uowbi^, John, third Duke of Norfolk, 
Jolm Toik, ISl ; dsteated it St. Altituii, 



HerillB, Bui of Wsrwiek, Uu "Klng- 
nuksr," it Bt ^huu, t33; nUnTto 
Calala, KIS-. Irlni battle of IforUiirap- 
ton, 320; t>k« ehuge of Hsmr TI., 
BST; defwttid at Bt. Alhaiu. BS; Wb 
power, S31; keeps EdwudlV. priaonei, 
pudoned, mipporti Welte" rebellion, 
°"'' '-e«» treat--'"- " ' — 



of Hedgoley Moor . , 

mado Earl of Korlhomberiuid. SSI 
olarei ft9 Hem? YI., SH; killed, «k, 
Neville, QeiwDs, AriAbfahap of Toik, 
Cbaneellor, S31 ; deprived of hii ehan- 



■luuiiuu uue uienf, ih: me oiapiaoaa 
people talen to Comberlaud, 6S ; deetJi 
ofWUltunn. in, so 
Hlcholu of Ely, Chancellor, IH 
Kielmlas of TaicDliuii, Papal Legate, 



NlgeL Blahop of Ely, nwliaiT of 
8«llabiuT,«nrreiHleraD*v1ieata 



Kainui. IT; XUwlred and hia aom Of 
Han, IB, It; Onut (Omu kDiaiiea with, 
M; Bdwnd the Conlbaurt MendaUp 
for, n, B; William I. naldeatlian, 68; 
givaii to Robert, 63, M: uunhjln, 6T; 
pMcKl to Babert to VlUiam II., Ott; 
oaoquarM t^ Philip H. bom John, IStt 
HotOiiiBibiU, franded, 1; OUnu mpra- 
mM]r, >; inbmUt to Wenei, 6: con- 
qoered by tiu Danea, T ; heln E 
Bgttiut AUrad, 9; uknoirledgea 
maej of Badwaid, ID; Incorp 



Dlf. It; ( 



Zwaid, ID; 
'idod tntc ■" 



bicorpoiflted 
EarUom tor 



r Ireland, war wltli 



Euldom,SI> 

O'CDmrov Sins of In 

Dermot of Lekatet, ii», o^awi^^-, w 

Han^ 11, IDS 
Odo, Blihop of Baiaoi, brother of WlUlun 

L. at HisUno, ST ; made Earl or Kent, 

43; loft Id cau^ of England, 44, 63; 

mlea iererelT, eima at the Papacy; 

WlUlam Imprfawna him, 64; headi Kor* 

man oppoaltioQ to William II., defeated, 

and retuei to France, (T 
OfTa, Ring of Uenla. 4 ; hia pomr, hla 

Olu, King of Norway, invadea Bi^land, 
reUrea on receiving Danenlt, 7 " 

Oldaatle. hlg chantcter, S8d; pe 
288; eacapea, hla death, 180 

Oidainen, appolntr---' -' '^" 

Orleana, - — — - 

Oa^e^' 



; pereeoiited. 



if Hereford, hla oon- 



KlngoTNori 
ult*Horthi 



Oewald, King of Northnmbiia, 4 

Oawl, King of Hortliiimbrfa, * 

Otho! eon of Henry tike lion, bnm^t ap 
iDBD^tod, lit; eleotedBmHTor, 123; 
promiua help to John, hia wnlry with 
Philip of Swdda, 13T; mpporbsd by 
the rope, Ul; recelvea money from 
Jdbn, ibli crowned aa Emperor. Jolna 
the Botthsm Leagtie, US; defeated at 
Boavlnea, I3fl 

Otho, Papal L^ate, 1 

Owen Glendower, rebellion. V, 
tiat« with the Perdea, —" - 
183 

pAUTun connUea, eatahliihed by VtUlam 

L, 61; Ely made one by Henrrl., T» 
Pale, BngUBii, provinoaa In Ireland, 10s 
PMdmlf, Papal Legate, forblde Phuli 
to attack John, 184; hia ' 



lent 



U Ita origin. lOe, lOT; Knights 
uux DOTffiert eumiDoned to, 105 ; tans 
Bstetea nprewnted at. lU. 193, 104; 
Tonl power netrict£d b^, 201 ; a Peer'A 
pnTUeges in. £21 ; coiutructlotl oC, in 
EdmidIII.'ar^gn,IST,£SSimercuitila 
clawM introdai^i, SM; powsi oT the 
Comnumnln TInirTlT.'iT>i<ni.'lflI.iHS 
Fanlimu.] 



BCtSOtt 



■niidDaUT to HoiUiDmbili, t, 1 
' Ui«]r BtuCorin^ in HanrT l-'a 



..^_, . J;in8t«ph8n'8™lgn, 8a,BV, 
affects 01 tho Friua' preuUnga on, 16S ; 
dlitiubuins in Edwud L a reign, ITS ; 
tbeii love for LaDcister, SOT; Binot of 
Bluk Doth inon. SS»j Wcoinlng more 
tmportuit, 237, 33S i tlielr insomctlOD 
under Wat I^ler, 344^ (ntpneaion of 
the Commons, Hi; day libanien io- 
cnulng. eeo, sei; ttOiOt of Widiffe'e 
praacblng on. 2OT, im; the Stutata ot 
lAhonnri, tSI, aK; tlielr mSMnge 
after the French ni, SIS ; their hatred 
of Soffolk, SIR: Jack Cada'a mbelUon, 
S20; rebelUonaaeiiiutEdi>snlIV.,SS£, 
S3S; thdr indiflSrenoe In the War of 
the Boees, SS2, S33, BSG; Incieaaed tns- 
dom or, and porert]'. S5S. S6S 

Fecqulgnl. Tnatr oL 33S 

Pedro Ihe Cmet King of CaatUa, m 



Pembrulie. [twedarahall] 
Panda, ElngofUeicia, 4 
Percy, Heniy, Srat Earl nf Northnmber- 
land. Constable, pirtiaan or Henry IV., 



Percy, Tticmaa, bmtJier of the fliat Karl, 
made Earl of Worustei, SS3 

maiTUg!3'»: UUed. SBO 

Percy, second E^l,rainstat(d,aBS: killed 
at St Altiims, SSS 

Percy, Lord Eenmont, son of Uie second 
Eui, flghtlng ttlth Uie NevUlea, SH, 
S2B 

Percy. t]iitd Ear), MUed st Towton, S29 

Peter des Eoches, JaatJcUry, ISA; his 
oharacter and lullcy, charaea Habert 
with bvasoc, 144; ratlrea to the cm- 
Badaa,14e: leCom&eanKiHubeit'afall, 
14Si hlimle, 148; hlafUl, IM 

roler ot SaToj, nncle of Queen Eleanor, 
ids posseulcms, 151; Jains her army, 

Petei de Aigna lilanche, Biahop of Here- 
ford, ISL ; BcToy to Home, 19S ; attacked 
by Uewdlyn, IBS; Jolna Eleanor's aimy, 

Peter III., of Aiagon, eonquere Bidly, ITT. 
Fet»r'a Pence, tiegim by .filielwolf, 6; paid 
ij Wmiam I., 50; collected in Ireland, 

PhllipI.,JealonaofWilliamL,63; assists 
Bobait, M. 6»; lealoos of WilUam It, 



^X 369 

Philip IL, makes peace with Henry II. 

meets Henry at Gleore, 111 ; declArea 
war, 113; goes on a crasade with Richard 
L. lie; called the Lamb InSicUy. IIT; 
qoarrels wllh Richard, llS; benisnda 
Conrad, llfi ; withdraws from the Cru- 
sade, 130; Invades Richsrd's dominions, 
132; trlea to prolong JUchard'almpriBOii- 
men^ ISS ; general allianca against him, 
LU; ban* Arthnr against Jolin, IM; 
makes braaty with John, 12T ; war with 
Jolm.lES; taJiesNonuandy, 128; league 
against him, 1S3; victory at llouvlne«, 

Philip' IT., hla likenwa to Edward I., ITS ; 
._^.,.,.,_ ,„.._,„ Bilhtho 



^.^^i 



'in" 



gaiTeis with him, 1S4; 
otch, 1S6; abollahesJ 
Philip VI., his quarrel w; 
MS; aaka David IL to , 

Philip at SwaUa, Emperor of OsRuany, 
iw. mairu puce With the Pope. ISl; 

[See Burgundy.] 

'es'oi the'men of Calais, Z2B 

Pde, Uichael de la, advises retreat from 
SoiTUaiid, 2M; made Earl of Buffidh, 
dismissed, MT ; Impeached, 348 

Pole, William da la, in command at the 
dec* of Orleani, SOT; takenprlsoner, 
SID; anangesUiemBnUEe of Henry VL, 
SIB: madeHatqnlaofSuBblk,31T; chid 
Minister, unpopularity of, SIS; mnr- 
dared. SIV 

Pole, John de la, marries dslsr ot Edward 

Fol^ JolmdeU, Earl orUneobi, declared 

PollC(L the early lystem of, sa ; syste- 

Of Wllllani I,V 8); of Henry I., TS, T4 
Pt^ Adrian IV, the only Ecgllah one, 
80; granla Ireland to Henry H.,n 
Alexander IIL [Bee Aleiinder 111.1 
Alexander IV., extorts money for Siel- 
iianwar.lSS; abaolveaHentylll.from 

hlSYOW^lOl 

Bonttaoa TUX, his dsim on Bootlaud. 



Germany. 64 



f Henry IV. of 



impte artitraaon, Ms 
-William I., 26. 



CTement VI., atte 

Gr^oryVII., aiii, 

nvivee the Papacy, 49 ; uciuukua uuuj- 
am and Peter's Pence, 50; friendly 
idatlons with Enilsnd. M 

Gregory IX., bis extottionii, 14T 



; bia Interdict and « 

S4; his tynumy la 
lows Utgni Chirla, 



Blcll; to Edmnnd, If! 
John 1211., Di«diBtea between Edwud 

II. and tha buons, XOG 
Victor III., BCkuovIedged to EngUnd, 61 
Vlctoi IV.. uknowled^ In GumuT, M 

PopsB, podtioa ■■ arUtiatan, 331, m 

Poirys, granted to MontcomerT, fiD 

1'nennmln, Btatate oT, StK). iW; mlt ot, 
need agabiat Beaufort, 811 

rriTy Council, origin oT, IDT 

Provfslone of Oifmd, 189 

PioTiaon, Btatuta ot 360, SOB 

Putreyanee, mlsair canaed by, 7S; rs- 
fltraloed by H«ut 1., 71; resected by 
Mboiui, Chirta, IS»; cbecked hj the 
StatDta of Stamfbid. 200 ; uadal by tbs 
royal Filnc«B, 31A ; complained of, S4a 



Ham I., £2; Hlea to BrIttaDv. eg 
Ralph FlambaM, JostLclarj, hlH cruelties, 
6T: arrested by neniy I., M; eecapee 



REcbard, 112; niarries Joai 
vange for Injurf done him. 
Reeve, hla oEOce, 31 ; bla dutl 
ReoaliaaDM, Ita effects. S3S, I 
-'ii«, DuhaorBu, 316 



flD 



ireBCDtatlon, not 



day£oalr,fi£; need In InquCrlee for Onau- 
cliipnrpoMB. ]36: first n«ed In Parlla. 
meni IK; principle MtabUabed, 1T3; 

to_ Bereoeaila, (9; 



Rlcluu^ I., engaced 
Jolni tbe QiealR' 

btber, IM; pardon.^ ._ 

In AquitabM ndte* Prince Henry*! 
wvj, 110; hli mr with bim. 111; 
tXtiekM BityniaDd at Tooloose, Joins 



Philip n. aeBinat Hem; IL, nceivee 
hto father'i >abmlaa[on, 113; geti ab- 
wlutlon. Ii cmwned, lit; MUaaUofficei 
la the lUngdom. and 



■ BanngBila. 118; 
lame auv, i»vi ■mierea Joppa, makca 

a truea with Baladtn, 111; anprisoned 
m Gennany.m: doee honiee fa nency 



VI., retnnie to England, U9; hli waia 
with Philip, bia death lit; hi* bearj 
taiatlon, laS ; nemea John ai hla auo- 



^r-apparent, 140; 
Waf Tjler, SM; 

l» expedition 



bia faTOUiitee, 34 
[TBlanO, 3S0; I 






rriagj II 



Richard ill., muider of Henry VI. Im- 
puted to blm, 336; his quairel with 
CUrence, SSa; captures Edw&rdV., 843; 
iecnfea the crown. 343; hlaunpopniailty, 
S4S; his eneiCT, S46; death of nil ion, 

Richard, Prior of Dorer, sncceeda Backet 
■ "ilahop of Canterbury, 105 
rotherof Heniylll., Count of 
ijuarrcla with De BuiKh, 146; 
ntlc efforts, goes on a Crusade, 
162; marries Sancha, 1B4: refoses tbe 
BlclUss,l£1; slededKingortbe Romans, 
168; joins Henry against the Barons, 
103; taken piisonai at the battle of 

Blcbanl, Earl oT Cambridge, son of Ed- 
ward 11 1.^a son Edmnod, his coojpliacy. 



Blehard, 



Lib. 319; ai 



of tbe Plantagenat 
cetned In Su£dk's 
iinaruu,3ID; duped 
Hi Prealdentofthe 
lt.Albani,m; 



; appears in 

ConnciI,S33; victory i 

PiotectoT, deposed, S^* ; redinia nom 

beheaded after Wakedetd. 837 
Biehard, son of Edward IV., hi aaoetaiiy, 
842; given up to Kcbaid. »48; mnr- 

HideL Godfrey, Beckefa enemy, made 

Bishop of Ely. 109 
Blvaui, Treasurer, 148; obuini oonliB- 

eatod proper^. ICO 
RtrerB. (Bee WoodvlUe.] 
Bobevt, brother of William 1.. Bghts at 

HaaungB,3T; made Earl of Cornwall, 48; 

<^ipaees wmiam II.. 57 ; banished, taken 

priaoaer at Tenchebny. 08 
Bobert de Comlnes, Eari of Northumber- 
land, murdered, 4S 
Bobert, «Dn of T ■ ~ 

Maine, 62; doa 

I., 63 ; bis reb* 

vlUi bts Ailhar 

belniealbed to him. 66; ma cbaiacter 
•ieltaa budal anarchy, 67; make* Treaty 
of Caen with VUllam IL, 88 ; goea on a 
Cnuade, pled^iw Normandy to wLUiam, 

render* to Heniy I., 08 ; tikenplaoiier 
at Tenrhebray, M 



lege 'ifor It to Philip 
and reconciliation 
irberol. hla erpedl- 
irmandy 



Robnt of Rhoddlan, hli wan wlUi Vilea, 

SI 
Robert of Flaudus, mpports Wllliuc Cllto, 

kUH4,68 
Bobort of B&tiiflnton, nlwta igainat 5te- 

Robut, Eul of Qlouoefltor, natonl son of 
Hem? I., swtnt fsalW to Matlldi^ W ; 
■appnsus Orjfflth't InniTrecUDn, 70 ; 
ona of tbe tlim lenuliiiiig Eul^ n- 
Dotmoea his fealty to StepEen, 80: lils 
power in ths W«t. SI ; brings Uililda 
io BngUnd, 83 ; takee BMplisn prisoner 
at tbe bBttls of Lincoln, 83; Uken 
prtemer, eichajiged for Stopben, 84; 
ales, bla cbanicter, 85 

Robert of Artola, persuadee EdHud IIL 
to the wu with Hsnca, 21S 

Robert of Qloocesler, Iruieltited Laysmon, 

Roger. BUbop of Sallshnry, pnnlaliee false 
coiners, 74; oT^anlzea the Bichequer 
Court, Tfi; power of bla tuoily. Si; 

RotbeiBm, ArehbiBhop of York, Ohan- 

Rooeo, aLege of, 290 ; loas of, B10 
Rnesell, ChaiiCBllor, U2, 345 
Ratland, made Earl of Albainarle, 



tlUe n 



ry IV., 27 



inaplres Bgatnat 



inuale'm, 119; 



Sac and 800, explained. Si 
SaladUi, ble power in tUe I 

DOBS of Ikis empire, takes 

hla trace with KchBid, i^i 
Saladln tu. Imposed by Heatr n.. Ill 
Salistmry, Earl of, conspires against Henry 

W., beheaded, 27" 



Scotland, does (ealty to Eadward lbs 
Elder, ID; to .£thelstan, 11; rebels, 
and defeated at BrunaDbnrti. 11; the 
LotblauB added to It, It; snbmlts to 
Onnt, to; does homage to Wmiam I., 
M; hiTadea Enfdand, fil ; theLowl&nLia 
an^Icizad, K; war wiUi William II., 
68; does homage for Huntingdon to 
Henry IL. 90,91: doea hamage to Hsnry 
IL, 100; ifiponuiasea Its Independenee 
trcua lUebatd I., 110; does homage to 
John, 12s, 132; peace and marrUga 
treaty with Hem? III., 148; Its rela^ 
tlons with England, IBO; eitlnctloix of 
the royal tamtl*. 181; rival claimants, 
182; Balliol made klm;,18S; caoqnared 
byEdwant t, 188; Wallace's rebeUlan, 
189, 190; reconquered by Edward I., 



fealty to Edwardlll., 217; David ^cs'b 
inyaslon, aSS; Edward Jll.'e "Burnt 
GaTEdlemaa," 231 ; peace with Engiand, 
232; warwithRlcbMdIl.,S46: refuaes 

meot of James II., Wl ; releaaed, 304 ; 
murdered, 31S; tmce with England, SIO ^ 
indepandant spirit of, 339; truca with. 

Scrape, William, made Earl of WUlahirs, S52 

Bcrope, Henij of Maaham (nephew of tha 

EarlX his coiiBi^racy with Cambridge, 



i«aaoa fOr, 109 ; erpCained, 1X3 ; do. 
manded hy John, 130; restricted by 
Magna CiiArta, 338 ; demanded by Qamr 
III^ 148 

Sheriff, hia duties, S! ; imtniatworthr, 7S; 
court of, 78 ; peculation of, 100 ; re- 
strained by Magna Oharta. 139 

Bhlre, origin of. 31, 32 

Bibylla, wifa of Kobert of Noimandy, K 

aiefly. Richard I. and Philip in, 117; 
genealogy of the kings of, 12S; Papal 
eflbrta to drive the Hohenetaufen from. 
IfiO; accepted by Edmund, sun of Henry 
III., 157; reoouneed by the eouncll, 
101; given to Charles of Anjou, 138; 
conquered by Aragon, 177 

SIgeric, Archblehop of Canterbury, suc- 



ia^ n™ 



«ard, Earl o( Northumberland, assists 
Sdward against Godwine, 22; mentiout^ 
n HacbeSi, 28 



ish abvee 



, Edmund, succeeds him 1 
rrance, 819; returns, triumphs over 
York, 821 ; killed at Bt. Albans, 323 

Omeraet. Hemy, Id power, 82* ; flies to 
Bcotland, Joins Edward IV., rejoins 
Henrv VI., killed at Heihrnn, 839 

tafforn, Henry, second Duke of Bucking, 
ham, marries Catherine Woodvllle. 831 ; 
bead of the old uohilily, B41 ; supporte 



oogic 



Surrord, sir 
CHde. B2( 
Duke's) 



[nmpliraT, d«f«ted bj Jack 
(duiant relation it the 

_„— — —phrey (cousin of Sir Hmn- 

phrcyL Earl of DeTonoliln, defeatAd, 

33! 
BCafTonl, ^ HuDphny, preTunU BccklDg- 

hua Itom JataliiK Hnur Tndoi, SM 
Stulej, 0D« of uu neir nobuitr. Ml i 

a^rdicailed,-S43: mulscoiutable.SM; 

muTJw llBrmnt of BiolunoDd, UlI: 

ioiaa Eeary Xudoi, S48 
St. Bilo^ mu&UTO or. IT 
Blipts, Calais a staple toirn, 9S8; orlein 

of. 251 ; reanangad bj Edward IV., B80 



Of FneniiiDlrs, l!60, tM 

01 Frorlaan, £S0, 20^ 

Oola Emptoiw, IM, IM. SM 

A Stam&Td, mo 

Da Ttlligio, ISB 

Of Wales, m 

OIWeBtminalsr, 174. 193, 1», SOD 



, , Stspheu of S 

and Adela, dangfater of WUUam L, f w( 
• "ty to Matilda, M;m .>■-■>— 



'.T8: BoeatoNonn 
with AJiJon, n; 1 



UK Cbarcb, Bl. 82: tuw jjiiHiiur ae 
tlw battle of Unooln, 89; nlossd iu 
aiehiuigB tbr Olonraiter, dafSatad at 
Wilton. 84 ; dasertad by many of bla 
Doblss and by tbe Pope, 8S; aooapta 
Hsory as hfs neSr, dies, miBaiy caused 
by bis neaknesB, SB 
StiEand, Archbishop of Cantarbniy, 23 ; 
doea not receive the FaUlum bom the 
Popa, M, W; WlllUm L wiU not be 
orowoed by, aseks Ms lUlD, 12; Is de- 
Stratford, John of, nude diancallor, SIS; 

his qoHTTVl with Edward IIL, S21 
Strathclyde, lla extent, 8; peopled by 
Danes, S: doea fealty to Eadward, 10; 
EadmDnd gianCa part of It to Boatlmd, 

Sutfollc [See Pole.] 

Bw^en, or Bwend. eon of Kins of Den- 

maaaaend, 1>; hia great Inyaaloa, niade 
Klna of Bnghmd, 18 
Swsad, Klog of Danmark. nephew of 
Cnn^ wtUlng to help the Engliah. «t; 
aeods a fleet. 48, 47 



rsllaee, < 
plained- 



■ed uiegal'af 



Tanntgul Dach&tel, becomes Master of 
Prance, 208; tvscnee tbaDaDphla, SSO; 
mnrderi Borgundy, 800 

Taiea, before the Conqnest. Sb; wbeace 
derived, 8S; on land, U; no appeal 

(it the King and douncQ, is ; Henry II. 
Intiodnaea MntMo, 88; his reYanae, 
118: lUchard I.l tax on land, ISS; 
John> severe taxes, 128, 188 ; testilctwl 
by Uagna Ctujta. 138; complaints 
agalnat Se Biu^'a, IM; Heuir III. 
demands scatage, 14S ; taltagei and aide. 
l&i; Bdvatd I. eetabUsbes customs, 
174; hts heavy taiea, 186, 18«i oletgy 
oatlawedforrefasingtopay, 181; com- 
plaints agalnat, 188; meuod of levying 
ohangad, 193. IM: restricted bj Om 
Ordlnuicaa. 201; Edward lll.'a^bile- 
tAlte, 210; hlsen1wldles,228; thepoll 
tai, SM, 243 : Wat IJIer'i rtota ajalnM. 
244: Bichatd II.'s, SS2, 153; maarlnga 
of the poor nnder, 280; consent of F«r- 
Uament necessary for IcTylnK 281; 
Henry V.'s, 2S1 j bedfotd'a. MS ; Wells' 
Inannectioa agtdnst, 838; Bichard nL'a 
maleTolancfs, 848 

Templan, undertake a Graaade fbr Henri 
n., 109; suppressed by Xdwud II., IM 

Tbema, their ti^U; dntlaa(ASO; oonrt 
oCs9; tiecome Barons, Bl 

Theobald of Bkib^graodaoD of WUUam I., 
daftets Lonla VL at Pinaao, ST: nrsBd 
to claim the drawn attai Hemr iTWi 
again ratiiaea it, M 

Theobald, Arcbhuhop of OanterbniT, Joins 
Hemy^ parts, mediates ■ enmpromlse. 
89; empfinsliecket, <»; dies, ft 

Ibeodota of lanns, organises theChnroh, 4 

Theowa. or slaTea. 20 

Thomas, Doke of Clarence, ssoond acm ot 
Henry IT., Inndes Fiance, 184; killed 
at Beaurt, 801 

Thomas otwoodstook, Duke ot Ohmeester, 
Blith son ot EdwardUL.OoTenuHdorlng 
the war, 1S8 ; soeceeds John of OaanC 
148, 147 ; one of the. Lnxta Appellant, 
248 : conatant opponent of Rbdurd IL, 
191; arrested, Ul: itramJed. SU 

IbnrkHl. or Thnrcylel, inndea ""p''"'*, 
17 ; jolna the Bngiiiih, 18 

ThorsUn, AichUshop of Toik, oimoaes 
DiTld of Scotland, *» 

TltMng, explained, 89 

Tostig, third eon of Godwin^ made Eariot 
Horthumbiia, 19 ; depoaei M i Inndes 
theMorth. slain. 18 

Trade of England, 298-188. Ml, MttWl 



k>oglc 



Tndor. Edmund, •on of Owen and Cathe- 
rine or France, brought lorvud, 321 

Tudor, Jeiper, brother of Bdmund, bMoght 
torwaid, S21 r defeated by Hubert ot 
Pembroke, 83B ; almost the onlj Ian. 



Tndor, Henry, 



flratliiTasian,Me:u 
riota, 148 
Aymerof, Bishop of Wlnohi 



Valence, William of, hli poBseaBloni, 191 ; 
qDarrels with De Uootfort, 168 ; Tefnses 
to Buirender bis caatlei, 160; escapee 
Trom LeveB, 104 ; retunu, 160 

Valence, Bail of Pembroke, defeata Bmce, 

Van, Aubrey de, dettndi Stepben'i oaose. 

Vera, 'RotMrt de, ninth Earl of Olfbrd, 
Duke of Iislaad. AiToailte of RJchaid 
II., 24T{ Impeached, Ms; dies, £^ 

Tere, Aubny de, aucceeda hia nephew 



Vlatlcmn, extorted bj William IZ., £9 
VUleinase, poaltiou of, SO; proposal to 
Bboll^ It, 243 ; dliapp«ijing, Sfff -£68,362 

WAua, remaliu BiltLib, S ; Weuai esta- 
bllibes auprema^ ore^ fi ; aoutbem 
parteoIoDliedbi'lMiies, SiasBiitEadiio 
tlie Wnd agalnat William L, 44,' WU- 
llim 1. eatkbUiUiea PiOaUoe CoimtieB to 
realnln It, Bl ; etnutant wan agalnat 
WOllwn IL, M; land granted to Noi- 
mau Eari^ »; Heni? I. eatabUshea 
colonlea oi neinlcn Id, 70 ; Ineiirreo- 
tlona under Gi7lBl£, 10 ; under Qwtu- 
oetb, Bl; under Llewellju, \i%-, usder 

ICaradJ^i nbelllon, ITB; nbemou 
agonal Edward II., KM; quarTel with 
Se ttUDben^SM : Inauinctlon of Owen 



deaUi, IW 1 Ills nee of luuuiu]', : 

Wahai, Hnbei^ ArahblidiDp of 

bnTT, cnipaeaa John, Its : tnlned b* 
aianTl]£l£t; wltbdiawi from aecnlar 
work, 12f 1 mmmonad to Bonen, \W; 
penuadca John to dlaband hla troops, 
t»: dlea, UO 
Waltheof, Bad of Nottingham, 44; de- 
Btroratheeasaeaoftarltilli ootiepln* 
agalnat Willlaiu, ii; euonteo, "■''"''- 
atblatomb, t» 
Waid oT I^nmplngton, the Use Rtdiaid 



Warrenne, William aS, Bnt Earl of Surrey, 
conquen Hereward, 00 

ports Robert of Normandy, 06 
Warrenne, William of, natural son of Ste- 
phen (muried the helnsa 



, -ohn, seventh Earl, opposes 

Edward I., 174; Commander In Seofland 
183'; Quardlan of Scotland, 180; defeateJ 
by Wallace, 1S» 
Warwick (John at Flesssya), Heuiy III.'s 

Warwick O^llllam UandltX one of the 

Barons' Couacll. 160 
Warwick. [See BeanchampandHeTlllel 
Watllnff Street, Danish boundary, S 
Wat Tyler, his InsnrrBcUon, 1144 
Wedmon, Treaty of, 8 
Wells' rebelUon. S3S 
Weregjld. explained, IS 



iielpa Harold 

of Oannt, MOi 
nts, S46; his 



aupnmacy, 10 ; ovem 
conqaered by Cnnt^ I 
Edmund Ironside, 10 
acaiost William, "X 

Wlcllffe. protected by Job 
deserted by him, rec 
preAching, 2^, £07 

nUllam L, Tlalta En^d, 33; his claims 
to the throne, !4, fuf ; pnpsree to Inyade 
England, 26 ; lands at Fevensey, and 
flghts the battle oIHsaUngs, 26; checks 
the growth of fendaUsm, STi eitablishea 
the Curia B«ls, 98; chanetet of his 
goTomment Hi muohe* to London, 
41: cniwned,4S; gndnallytnnslteithe 
land to Normans, 4S; Umlti earidomn, 



and oomplelM Uie eouqiieit of the West 

_i «_«._ . rvOaa, 

iTork, 



» ; i>ii if»w iiHiHuo, 47; bin legls- 
latiraL 48: Us poattliBi with r^arfto 
the Chnnli, 4B, 48 ; conqnen Hennnid, 
50 ; noetres homaoa frrnn Sootlajid, 62: 
aoppnsMa tJ 



allegiance, hla death and bnriaL 65 : bis 
will, 66 
(TIDiun n., aeeuiea LanfMno'i ntpport, 
la orownftd, pleasee Ite Bngllah Vi pro- 
mises, 60; defeata baronial rebellion. Oh 
Idntranc'B death leayea England to 
Ralph TUmbanL ST; intrtesea In Nor- 
mandy, make* tna^ with Robert at 
Caen, racetn* homage from Kaloolm, 
renews war wtth him, 68: leaves the 
oonqoMt of Wales to the lurchers, ex- 
torts Ttaticnm from the boat befHs 
going to Normandy, holds Normandy to 



374 If 

pledge, Ut: bit lonnldable posltloD, 
klled In Oe New Fontt, Ills genenl 
■ncuu, W; his winduct tawmnU the 
ChOTcb, 6\, AE 
WUllun CUto, son of Robert of Nomundy, 
prelepdEr to the Dnthy, supported by 
Louie VIL, deserted it treaty or Bisor^ 
BT; BP[]porl«d by Pult of AdJou. luid 
deserted, 08; supported uid sgaln de- 
serted by both Fulk snd Jjmli, Louis 

wmiaie, Bui of Boulogce. sou of Ste^ihen. 

piTHalass homjve toHeurv IL, 34 
WtlUite. SOD of HeiU7 I., ioittIm ■ 

dsoghler of Folk of AnJoo, ST; Uie 

bsrouA swear fealty to, drowned ta Uto 

White Ship, " 



DsTid I., 



larle, opp 



!r In Yorl 



to Henry n,, M 

William II.. of Sicily, marrlH Joanna, 

10» ; his deatb delsys Uie Crasido, 111 
Wmism Iha Lion, King of Scotland, joins 

"■- " — ' "-^-■"in agslnst Hsniy II., 



IM; laksi 
hoDiaEe to 



Sootland, 






his prlrDsges from Blotaud. 116 ; doe* 
personal homage to John, 12B; makes 
hiU sabmlssion, 132 

Wlnohelsea, Arahbiahop of CauterhniT, 
refuses grants to EdwHd I., IS6; ap- 
pointed adTlser to Frinco Edward, 187 ; 
eicommnnlcates Gslestau, £01 

Wlshart, Bishop of St. Andraws, a mem- 
berof theR«eucy, 131 ; Invites Edward 
I., IBS; tmetad by Edward L, IBl; 

Wltui, described, BS, M, ST, 98; oonsenta 
to the Danegelt. 16 : asaemblod by Esdilo, 
IS; electa Cunt Xing. eO; dodwioe's 
qnarrel reterred. to it. 23; called on 
Harold's death, sleets I^dgar, »j otfers 

condemns Waltheo^ iS ' ' 
Woodville. rlsa of the fsmlly 830, SSI ; 

BlrJohn, beheaded, 8B2; Anthony, made 

Lord Scales, 831; Iurd mnn, S41; 

petronlzes printlngfSSS ; beheaded, 512; 

EUsibeth, manries Edward tV., 330 
Wnlatan, Archbishop of Torii, IS 
Wykeham, William of. Chancdior, deposed 

asVt restored, 240; deposed, 2*0; re- 
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